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LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 


Art. I.—1. Right and Wrong in Boston in 1835. Boston, 
U.S.: Isaac Knapp. 


2. Right and Wrong in Boston in 1836. Boston, U.S.: Isaac 
Knapp. 


3. — and Wrong in Boston in 1837, Boston, U.S.: Isaac 
napp. 
(THERE is a remarkable set of people now living and vigo- 


rously acting in the world, with a consonance of will and 
understanding which has perhaps never before been witnessed 
among so large a number of individuals of such diversified 
powers, habits, opinions, tastes, and circumstances. The body 
comprehends men and women of every shade of colour, of 
every degree of education, of every variety of religious opinion, 
of every gradation of rank, bound together by no vow, no 
piedge, no stipulation but of each preserving his individual 
iberty; and yet they act as if they were of one heart and of one 
soul. Such union could be ‘secured by no principle of worldly 
interest; nor, for a term of years, by the most stringent fana- 
ticism. A well-grounded faith, directed towards a noble object, 
is the only principle which can account for such a spectacle as 
the world is now waking up to contemplate in the abolitionists 
of the United States. 

Before we fix our attention on the history of the body, it may 
be remarked that it is a totally different thing to be an aboli- 
tionist on a soil actually trodden by slaves, and in a far-off 
country, where opinion is already on the side of emancipation, or 
ready to be converted; where only a fraction of society, instead 
of the whole, has to be convicted of guilt ; and where no interests 
are put in jeopardy but pecuniary ones, and those limited and 
remote. Great honour is due to the first movers in the anti- 
slavery cause in every land: but those of European countries 
may take rank with the philanthropists of America who may 
espouse the cause of the aborigines: while the primary abolition- 
ists of the United States have encountered, with steady purpose, 
such opposition as might here await assailants of the whole set 
Vor. XXXII. No. I. B 
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of aristocratic institutions at once, from the throne to pauper 
apprenticeship. Slavery is as thoroughly interwoven with 
American institutions—ramifies as extensively through American 
society, as the aristocratic spirit pervades Great Britain. The 
fate of Reformers whose lives are devoted to making war upon 
either the one or the other must be remarkable. We are about to ex- 
hibit a brief sketch of the struggle of the American abolitionists 
from the dawn of their day to the present hour, avoiding to dwell 
on the institution with which they are at war, both because the 
question of slavery is doubtless settled in the minds of all our 
readers, and because our contemplation is of a body of persons 
who are living by faith, and not of a party of Reformers con- 
tending against a particular social abuse. Our sketch must be 
faint, partial, and imperfect. The short life of American 
abolitionism is so crowded with events and achievements, that 
the selection of a few is all that can be attempted. Many names 
deserving of honour will be omitted; and many will receive less 
than their due: and in the case of persons who are so devoted to 
others as to have no thoughts to bestow on themselves, no‘ in- 
formation to proffer regarding their own lives, it is scarcely pos- 
sible for their describers to avoid errors about their history. 
Though an extraordinary light is shed from their deeds upon 
their lives, it scarcely penetrates far enough into the obscurity of 
the past to obviate mistake on the part of a foreign observer. 
Ten years ago there was external quiet on the subject of 
slavery in the United States. Jefferson and other great men had 
prophesied national peril from it: a few legislators had talked of 
doing something to ameliorate the ‘condition of society” in 
their respective States; the institution had been abolished in some 
of the northern States, where the number of negroes was small, 
and the work of emancipation easy and obviously desirable: an 
insurrection broke out occasionally, in one place or another; and 
certain sections of society were in a state of perplexity or alarm 
at the talents, or the demeanour, or the increase of numbers of 
the free blacks, But no such thing had been heard of as a com- 
prehensive and strenuously active objection to the whole system, 
wherever established. The surface of society was heaving; but 
no one surge had broken into voice, prophetic of that chorus of 
many waters in which the doom of the institution may now be 
heard.- Yet clear-sighted persons saw that some great change 
must take place ere long; for a scheme was under trial for re- 
moving the obnoxious part of the negro population to Africa. 
Those of the dusky race who were too clever, and those who 
were too stupid, to be safe or useful at home, were to be ex- 
ported; and slave-owners who had scruples about holding man 
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as property might, by sending their slaves ail 
ee ser their consciences without anne" «way over the sca, 
Such was the state of affairs previo  -ying their neighbours. 


’ lonization Society or", «8 to 1829. 
Mia ai Tt etree f .ginated abolitionism. It acted in 


exile, and it engaged ”* the free blacks by the prospect of 
though the excite che attention of those who hated slavery, 
Its action ip? ~Ment it afforded to their hopes was illusory. 
the sprir’ ooth ways became manifest in the year 1829. In 
strer . ~& of this year the stir began at Cincinnati, where a 
siren’ aous effort was made to induce the white inhabitants to drive 
away the free coloured people, by putting in force against them 
the atrocious state laws, which placed them in a condition of civil 
disability, and providing at the same time the means of transper- 
tation to Africa. The coloured people held a meeting, petitioned 
the authorities for leave to remain in their present condition for 
sixty days, and dispatched a committee to Canada, to see whether 
provision could be made for their residence there. The sixty 
days expired before the committee returned: the populace of 
Cincinnati rose upon the coloured people, and compelled them 
to barricade themselves in their houses, in assailing which, during 
three days and nights, several lives were lost. Sir James Cole- 
brook, Governor of Upper Canada, charged the committee with 
the following message :—‘ Tell the Republicans on your side of 
the line that we do not know men by their colour. If you come 
to us, you will be entitled to all the privileges of the rest of his 
Majesty’s subjects.” In consequence of this welcome message 
the greater part of the proscribed citizens removed to Canada, 
and formed the Wilberforce settlement. ‘The few who remained 
behind were oppressed to the utmost degree that the iniquitous 
laws against them could be made to sanction. This was not a 
transaction which could be kept a secret. Meetings were held 
by the free blacks of all the principal towns north of the Carolinas, 
and resolutions passed expressive of their abhorrence of tlic 
Colonization Society. The resolutions passed at the Philadel- 
phia meeting are a fair sample of the opinions of the class :— 


** Resolved,—That we view with deep abhorrence the unmerited 
stigma attempted to be cast upon the reputation of the free people 
of colour by the promoters of this measure, ‘ that they-are a dan- 
< and useless part of the community,’ when, in the state of 

isfranchisement in which they live, in the hour of danger they 
ceased to remember their wrongs, and rallied round the standard of 
their country. 


‘* Resolved,—-That we never will separate ourselves voluntarily 
from the slave population in this country: they are our brethren by 
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s . ‘tv, of suffering, and of wrong : and we feel that 
Soteetanmagren. on, Tins privations with them than in fancied 
advantages for a season.” °. : : 

Such was one mode of operatio." ¢ on ber ge Society. 
The other was upon the minds of ina. “* y s oth ee ed 
colour who had the spirit of abolitionism in .. ~~ sof i eee 
yet learned how to direct it. Of these the  "°? ae sg 

rinter’s lad, the master-mind of this great revolut.™» WS then 
ying in prison, undergoing his baptism into the cause. 3 

William Lloyd Garrison is one of God’s nobility—the heac of 
the moral aristocracy whose prerogatives we are contemplating. 
It is not only that he is invulnerable to injury—that he early got 
the world under his feet in a way which it would have made Zeno 
stroke his beard with complacency to witness, but that in his 
meekness, his sympathies, his self-forgetfulness, he appears 
“covered all over with the stars and orders” of the spiritual 
realm whence he derives his dignities and his powers. At pre- 
sent he isa marked man wherever he turns. The faces of his 
friends brighten when his step is heard: the people of colour 
almost kneel to him; and the rest of sogiety jeers, pelts, and 
execrates him. Amidst all this, his gladsome life rolls on, “ too 
busy to be anxious, and too loving to be sad.” He springs from 
his hed singing at sunrise; and if, during the day, tears should 
cloud his serenity, they are never shed for himself. His counte- 
nance of steady compassion gives hope to the oppressed, 
who look to him as the Jews looked to Moses. It was this 
serene countenance, saint-like in its earnestness and purity, that 
a man bought at a print-shop, where it was exposed without a 
name, and hung up as the most apostolic face he ever saw. It 
does not alter the case that the man took it out of the frame and 
hid it when he found that it was Garrison who had been adorn- 
ing his parlour. As for his own persecutors, Garrison sees in 
them the creatures of unfavourable circumstances. He early 
satisfied himself that “a rotten egg cannot hit truth;” and then 
the whole matter was settled. Such is his case now. In 1829 
it was very different. He was an obscure lad, gaining some 
superficial improvement in a country college, when tidings of the 
Colonization scheme reached him, and filled him with hope for the 
coloured race. He resolved to devote himself to the cause, and 
went down to Baltimore to learn such facts as would enable him 
to lecture on the subject. The fallacies of the plan melted before 
his gaze, while the true principle became so apparent as to decide 
his mission. While this process was going on, he got into his 


first trouble. A Mr Todd, a New England merchant, freighted 
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a vessel with slaves for the New Orleans market, in the interval 
of his annual thanksgivings to God that the soil of his State 
was untrodden by the foot of aslave. Garrison said what he 
thought of the transaction in a newspaper; was tried for libel, 
and committed to prison till he could pay the imposed fine of a 
thousand dollars—a sum which might as well have been a million 
for any ability he had to pay it. Some record of what was his 
state of mind at this time was left on his prison wall :— 


‘¢ I boast no courage on the battle-field, 
Where hostile troops immix in horrid fray ; 
For love or fame I can no weapon wield, 
With burning lust an enemy to slay. 
But test my spirit at the blazing stake, 
For advocacy of the Rights of Man 
And Truth—or on the wheel my body break ; 
Let Persecution place me ’neath its ban ; 
Insult, defame, proscribe my humble name ; 
Yea, put the dagger at my naked breast ; 
If I recoil in terror from, the flame— 
Or recreant prove when peril rears its crest, 
To save a limb, or shun the public scorn— 
Then write me down for aye—weakest of woman born.” 


W. L. G. 


The imprisonment of an honest man for such a cause was an 
occasion for the outbreak of discontent with slavery on all hands. 
‘* I was in danger,” says Garrison, “ of being lifted up beyond 
measure, even in prison, by excessive panegyric and extraordi- 
nary sympathy.” He was freed by the generosity of an entire 
stranger, Mr Arthur Tappan, a wealthy merchant of New York, 
whose entire conduct on the question has been in accordance 
with the act of paying Garrison’s fine. 

Garrison’s lectures were now upon abolition, not colonization. 
He was listened to with much interest in New York; but at 
Boston he could obtain no place to lecture in; and it was not 
till it was clear that he intended to collect an audience on the 
Common, in the midst of the city, that a door was opened to him. 
He obtained a few coadjutors,—for one, a simple-minded clergy- 
man, Mr May, who on the next Sunday prayed for slaves, 
among other distressed persons, and was ye on coming down 
from the pulpit, whether he was mad? Another of these coad- 
jutors, Willigm Goodell, said, in 1836, “ My mind runs back to 
nearly seven years ago, when I used to walk with Garrison 
across yonder Common, and to converse on the great enterprise 
for which we are now met. The work then was all future. 
It existed only in the ardent prayer and the fixed resolves.” 
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It was wrought out by prompt and strenuous action. Garrison 
and his friend Knapp, a printer, were ere long living in a garret, 
on bread and water, expending all their spare earnings and time 
on the publication of the ‘ Liberator,’ now a handsome and 
flourishing newspaper ; then a small, ee sheet, | nae with 
old types. When it sold particularly well,” says Knapp, “ we 
treated ourselves with a bowl of milk.” The venerable first 
number, dated January Ist, 1831, lies before us in its primitive 
shabbiness ; and on its first page, in Garrison’s ‘ Address to the 
Public,’ we see proof that the vehemence of language, which 
has often been ascribed to personal resentment (but by none who 
know him), has been from the beginning a matter of conscience 
with him. ‘ I am aware,” he says, “that many object to the 
severity of my language, but is there not cause for severity? 
I will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. 
I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not excuse— 
I will not retreat a single inch—anp I witt BE HEARD. The 
apathy of the people is enough to make every statue leap from 
its pedestal, and to hasten the resurrection of the dead. It is 
pretended that I am retarding the cause of emancipation by 
the coarseness of my invective, and the precipitancy of my 
measures. The charge is not true. On this question my in- 
fluence, humble as it is, is felt at this moment to a considerable 
extent, and shall be felt in coming years—not perniciously, but 
beneficially ; not as a curse, but as a blessing ; and posterity will 
bear testimony that I was right. I desire to thank God that he 
enables me to disregard the fear of man, and to speak his truth 
in its simplicity and power.” 

The time was ripe for Garrison’s exertions. A pamphlet 
appeared in the autumn of 1829, at Boston, from the pen of a 
man of colour, named Walker, which alarmed society not a 
little. It was an appeal to his coloured brethren, to drown their 
injuries in the blood of their oppressors. Its language is perfectly 
appalling. It ran through several editions, though no bookseller 
would publish it. Not long after, the author was found murdered 
near his own door; but eed he had been assassinated for his 
book, or had been fatally wounded in a fray, is not known. If 
the slave-owners could but have seen it, Garrison was this man’s 
antagonist, not his coadjutor. Garrison is as strenuous a 
“* peace-man” as any broad-brimmed Friend in Philadelphia; 
and this fact, in conjunction with his unlimited influence over 
the Negro population, is the chief reason why no blood has been 
shed,—why no insurrectionary movement has taken place in the 
United States, from the time when his voice began to be heard 
over the broad land till now. Every evil, however, which 
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happened, every shiver of the master, every growl of the slave, 
was henceforth to be charged upon Garrison. Some of the 
Southern States offered rewards for the apprehension of any 
person who might be detected circulating the ‘ Liberator,’ or 
‘ Walker’s Appeal;’ and one legislature demanded of the 
Governor of Massachusetts that Garrison should be delivered 
up tothem. The fate of Walker was before his eyes ; and it 
came to his ears, that gentlemen in stage coaches said that it was 
everywhere thought that “he would not be permitted to live 
long ;” that he would be taken away, and no one be the wiser 
for it.” His answer, on this and many subsequent occasions, 
was the same in spirit. ‘ Will you aim at no higher victims than 
Arthur Tappan, George Thompson, and W. L. Garrison? 
And who and what are they? Three drops from a boundless 
ocean—three rays from a noon-day sun—three particles of dust 
floating in a limitless atmosphere—nothing, subtracted from 
infinite fulness. Should you succeed in destroying them, the 
mighty difficulty still remains.” As a noble woman has since 
said, in defence of the individuality of action of the leaders of the 
cause, ** It is idle to talk of ‘-leaders.’ In the contest of morals 
with abuses, men are but types of principles. Does any one 
seriously believe that if Mr Garrison should take an appealing, 
et flags, backward step, abolitionists would fall back with 
nim?” The “ mighty difficulty” would still remain,—and 
— as surely doomed as ever, were Garrison to turn recreant 
or die. 

One more dreadful event was to happen before the ‘ peace- 
man” could make his reprobation of violence heard over the 
Union. The insurrection of slaves in Southampton county, 
Virginia, in which eighty persons were slain—parents with their 
five, seven or ten children, being massacred in the night—hap- 
pened in 1832. ‘The affair is wrapped in mystery, as are most 
slave insurrections, both from policy on the part of the masters, 
and from the whites being too impatient to wait the regular 
course of justice, and sacrificing their foes as they could catch 
them. In the present case many Negroes were slaughtered, 
with every refinement of cruelty, on the roads, or in their 
masters’ yards, without appeal to judge, jury, or evidence. This 
kind of management precludes any clear knowledge of the causes 
of the insurrection ; but it is now supposed near the spot to have 
been occasioned by the fanaticism of a madman, a Negro, who 
assured the blacks who came to him for religious sympathy that 
they were to run the course of the ancient Jews—slaying and 
sparing not. We mention this rising because it is the last on 
the part of the people of colour. Tree or enslaved, they have 

















8 THE MARTYR AGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
since been peaceable; while all succeeding violences have been 
perpetrated by “gentlemen of property and standing.” It was 
natural that those who had suffered by this slaughter or its con- 
sequences, those who mourned large families of relations thus 
cut off, those who for the sake of their crops feared the amend- 
ment of the system as a result of this exhibition of its tendencies, 
those who for the sake of their children nightly trembled in their 
beds, should cast about for an object on whom to vent their 
painful feelings ; and Garrison was that object. The imputation 
of the insurrection to him was too absurd to be long sustained ; 
but those who could not urge this against him still remonstrated 
against his “disturbing the harmony and peace of society.” 
** Disturbing the slave-holders!” replied he. ‘ I am sorry to 
disturb anybody. But the slave-holders have so many friends ! 
I must be the friend of the slaves.” 


On the 2nd of March, 1833, there appeared in the ‘ Liberator’ 
the following advertisement— 


‘¢ Prupence CranDALt, 

‘«¢ Principal of the Canterbury (Connecticut) Female Boardin 
School, returns her most sincere thanks to those who have Porte. 
her School, and would give information that, on the first Monday of 
April next, her School will be opened for the reception of young 
Ladies and little Misses of colour. The branches taught are as 
follows :—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, &c.” 
The advertisement closed with a long list of references to‘ gen- 
tlemen of the highest character. 

The reason of this announcement was, that Miss Crandall, a 
young lady of established reputation in her profession, had been 
urgently requested to undertake the tuition of a child of light 
colour, had admitted her among the white pupils, had subse- 

uently admitted a second, thereby offending the parents of her 
p manera, pupils; and, on being threatened on the one hand with 
the loss of all her scholars, and urged on the other to take more 
of a dark complexion, had nobly resolved to continue to take 
young ladies of colour, letting the whites depart, if they so 
pleased. We relate the consequences, because this is, as far as 
we know, the first instance in the struggle of a protracted perse- 
cution of a peaceable individual by the whole of the society of 
the district. 

A town-meeting was called on the appearance of the adver- 
tisement, and the school was denounced in violent terms. Miss 
Crandall silently prosecuted her plan. The legislature was 
etitioned, through the exertions of a leading citizen of Canter- 
ury, Mr Judson, and a law was obtained in the course of the 
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month of May, making it a penal offence to establish any school 
for the instruction of coloured persons, not inhabitants of the 
State, or to instruct, board, or harbour persons entering the 
State for educational purposes. This law was clearly unconsti- 
tutional, as it violated that clause in the constitution which 

ives to the citizens of each State all the privileges and 
immunities of the citizens of the several States.* Perceiving this, 
Miss Crandall took no notice, but went on with her school. She 
was accordingly arrested, and carried before a justice of the 
rrr and the next spectacle that the inhabitants of Canter- 

ury saw was Miss Crandall going to jail. She was bailed out 
the next day, and her trial issued in nothing, as the jury could 
notagree. She was again prosecuted, and again; and at length 
convicted. She appealed to a higher Court, and struggled on 
through a long persecution till compelled to yield, from the lives 
of her pupils being in danger. Her neighbours pulled down her 
fences, and filled up her well. All the traders in the place refused 
to deal with her, and she was obliged to purchase provisions and 
clothing from a great distance. She and her pupils were refused 
admission to the churches; her windows were repeatedly broken 
during the night; and, at length, the attacks upon her house 
became so alarming, and the menaces to her pupils on their way 
to school so violent, that their parents were compelled to hide 
the children in their own houses, and Miss Crandall retired from 
the place. Her conduct was to the last degree meek and quiet; 
nothing need be said about its courage. 

By this time the abolition cause was supported by twenty-six 
periodicals, circulating from Maine to Virginia and Indiana. 
Some excellent individuals had done the brave deed of publish- 
ing books in aid of the same cause. Among these was Mrs 
Child, a lady of whom society was exceedingly proud before she 
published her ‘ Appeal,’ and to whom society has been extremely 
contemptuous since. Her works were bought with avidity be- 
fore, but fell into sudden oblivion as soon as she had done 
a greater deed than writing any or all of them. Her noble- 
minded husband lost his legal practice, sound and respected as 
were his talents, from affording his counsel to citizens of colour; 
and he was maliciously arrested on the quays of New York, for 
a fictitious or extremely trifling old debt, when he was just puttin 
his foot on board a vessel for England. ‘The incident affecte 
him deeply ; and his brave wife was, for once, seen to sit down 





* Laws which are infringements of the constitution are not binding upon 
= Court of Judicature in the last resort, the Supreme Court of the United 
ates, 
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to weep: but she shook off her trouble, packed up a bundle of 
clothes for him, and went to cheer him in his prison, whence, it 
is needless to say, he was presently released, crowned in the 
eyes of his friends with fresh honours. A circumstance which 
we happen to know respecting this gentleman and lady illustrates 
well the states of feeling on the great question in the different 
classes of minds at the time. Mr Child was professionally con- 
sulted by a gentleman of colour. The client and his lady visited 
Mr Child at his residence at Boston, one afternoon, and staid 
beyond the family tea-hour. Mrs Child at length ordered up 
tea; but before it could be poured out the visitors took their 
leave, not choosing to subject Mr and Mrs Child to the imputa- 
tion of sitting at table with people of colour. Boston soon rang 
with the report that Mr and Mrs Child had given an entertain- 
ment to coloured people. Some aristocratic ladies, seated in one 
of the handsomest drawing-rooms in Boston, were one day can- 
vassing this and other abolition affairs, while Dr Channing 
appeared absorbed in a newspaper by the fireside. ‘The ladies 
repeated tale after tale, each about as true as the one they began 
with, and greeted with loud laughter every attempt of one of the 
party to correct their mistakes about the ladies who were then 
under persecution, and in peril for the cause. At length Dr 
Channing turned his head, and produced a dead silence by 
observing, in the sternest tone of his thrilling voice, ‘‘ The time 
will come when those ladies will find their proper place: and the 
time will come when the laughers will find their proper place.” 
This happened, however, not in 1833, but when the persecution 
of the women had risen to its height. 

By this time the degraded free blacks began to hold up their 
heads; and they entered upon a new course of action,—setting 
out upon a principle of hope instead of despair. As they found 
the doors of schools shut against them, they formed associations 
for mutual improvement. The best minds among them sent 
forth urgent entreaties to the rest to labour at the work of educa- 
tion, pleading that the nearer the prospect of an improved social 
condition, the more pressing became the necessity of strengthen- 
ing and enriching their minds for their new responsibilities. It 
was a glad day for them when they saw the assemblage in Con- 
vention at Philadelphia of anti-slavery delegates from ten States 
out of the twenty-four of which the Union was at that time 
constituted. These ten States were the six which compose 
New England, and New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. Some State Associations were already organised: the 
National one organised by this Convention bears date December 
1833. There might be seen Garrison, just returned from 




















































FIRST GENERAL CONVENTION OF MEN. 1} 


England, refreshed by sympathy and exhilarated by hope. There 
was May, the mild gentleman, the liberal clergyman, who un- 
consciously secures courtesy from the most contemptuous of the 
foe, when nothing but insult was designed. There was Lewis 
Tappan, the grave Presbyterian, against whom violence was even 
then brewing, and who was soon to be despoiled of his proper 
by the firebrands of a mob. ‘These, and many others, put their 
signatures to a Declaration, of which we subjoin the concluding 
passage :— 

«¢ Submitting this Dectaration to the candid consideration of 

the people of this country, and of the friends of liberty throughout 
the world, we hereby affix our signatures to it; pledging ourselves 
that. under the guidance and by the help of Almighty God, we will 
do all that in us lies, consistently with this Declaration of our 
= to overthrow the most execrable system of slavery that 
1as ever been withessed upon earth—to deliver our land from its 
deadliest curse—to wipe out the foulest stain which rests upon our 
national escutcheon—and to secure to the coloured population of 
the United States all tlie rights and privileges which belong to them 
as men, and as Americans,—come what may to our persons, our 
interests, or our reputations—whether we live to witness the triumph 
of Liberty, Justice, and Humanity, or perish untimely as martyrs 
in this great, benevolent, and holy cause.” 


This was the first General Convention of Men held for this 
object. Of another First Convention we shall have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

The next year (1834) was a stirring year. The “ Young 
Men” of the large cities began to associate themselves for the 
cause. Those of New York pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honour, (in the language and spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence), to overthrow slavery by moral 
assault, or to die in the attempt. The most remarkable accession 
of young men to the cause was from Lane Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, —a Presbyterian college of high reputation, with the 
eminent Dr Beecher to preside over it. The students, most of 
whom were above one-and-twenty, and fifty of whom were above 
five-and-twenty years of age, discussed the abolition and coloni- 
zation questions for eighteen evenings, and decided unanimously 
in favour of the former. The alarmed Faculty forbade discussion 
and association on the question, and conferred an irresponsible 
power of expulsion on the Executive Committee. The students 
refused to be tongue-tied, and preferred expulsion. Those who 
were not formally expelled withdrew ; so that of forty theolo- 
gical students, only two returned the next term; and of classical 
students, only five out of sixty. It is strange that the Faculty 
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did not foresee the consequences. Almost every one of these 
dispersed young men became the nucleus of an abolition society. 
Some distributed themselves among other colleges; and some set 
about establishing a seminary where freedom of thought and 
speech might be secured, and whose doors should be open to 
students of all complexions. Ere long, President Beecher’s two 
gons were active abolitionists; several colleges had invited 
students of colour to enter; and five establishments belonging to 
the noble Oberlin Institute were overflowing with students of 
both sexes, and any colour that might please Heaven. Out of 
the forlornness of Lane Seminary arose the prosperity of the 
Oberlin Institute. 

While these things were doing in the West, a strange thing 
was happening in the South. In the midst of the hot fields of 
Alabama, where the negro drinks the last dregs of his cup of 
bitterness, and sees his family ‘killed off” before his eyes, in 
securing for one whom he hates the full abundance of a virgin 
soil ;—from among the raw settlements where white men carry 
secret arms, and black men secret curses, a great man rose up 
before the public eye, and declared himself an abolitionist. Mr 
Birney was a great man in a worldly as well as a moral sense,— 
not only “ a gentleman of property and standing,” but Solicitor- 
General of the State, and in the way to be Judge of its Supreme 
Court. But he was also an honest and a moderate man. It was 
he who, being asked about investments for capital in the West, 
smiled, and said, ‘ I am the worst person you could ask. My 
family and I are happy with what we have: we do not know 
that we should be happier with more ; and therefore we inquire 
nothing about investments.” None can be fully aware of the 
singularity of this answer who have not witnessed the prevalence 
and force of the spirit of speculation in the Western States.— 
Mr Birney removed from Alabama, emancipated and settled all 
his slaves, giving them education in defiance of the laws of 
Kentucky, and himself setting up a newspaper in Cincinnati, 
standing his ground there against many and awful attempts upon 
his life, and at length gaining a complete victory, and establish- 
ing freedom of speech and the press. This is the gentleman to 
whom Dr Channing wrote his splendid Letter (on liberty of 
speech and the press): and to that letter Mr Birney acknow- 
ledges himself under great obligations—Dr Channing’s name 
effecting in some minds changes which angelic truth could not 
achieve. Mr Birney is he to whom Southern Members of Con- 
gress now address themselves—now that they are compelled to 
stoop to address abolitionists at all:—he is addressed as the 
gentleman of the party—a distinction at which he would be the 
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first to smile. The whole South felt the shock of such a man 
coming forth against its “ peculiar domestic institutions:” and 
all the more from Mr Birney’s having been an active coloniza- 
tionist—a bountiful and influential friend to that society—even 
a collector of funds for it—till experience convinced him, first of 
its inefficiency, and then of its wickedness. ‘There was much 
sensation about Mr Birney in many a house. His name was 
carefully avoided before strangers, as it was well that they should 
not hear the story (‘strangers could not understand it:”) but 
here were men gnashing their teeth at him for “loosening the 
bonds of society :” there women horror-struck lest he should 
introduce “ insubordination” (meaning midnight massacre) : 
and children* agreeing that he could be no gentleman to 
think of putting notions into the heads of his “people,” and 
a them adrift to take care of themselves. Silence brooded 
over the cotton-fields where slaves were within earshot: but 
within the dwellings multitudes of whites were whispering about 
Mr Birney. 

The cities of the North were at the same time in commotion. 
From disturbing meetings and inflicting petty social wounds, the 
enemies of the coicured race proceeded to gross outrage. The 
fear for the purses of the merchants and ship-owners of the 
North was becoming exasperated into panic. The panic was 
generously shared by those who had no ships, and conducted no 
commerce. ‘The lawyers and clergy, “ gentlemen of property 
and standing”’ of every sort, and the press, gave their sympathy 
to the merchants, and the result was presently visible in the 
reflection of flames upon the midnight sky. The American 
reign of terror now began. In Philadelphia forty-four houses 
and two churches were besieged: some few greatly damaged, 
and the rest sacked and destroyed. The forty-four houses 
belonged to the people of colour. In New York the mob 





* While children in the South were naturally adopting and exaggerating their 
parents’ views on the great question, calling Mr Adams a “ horrid creature” for 
vindieating the right of petition, and Mr Van Buren a “ dear soul” for giving his 
casting vote in favour of the third 1cading of the Gag Bill, there was sympathy in 
the North between children and their parents who took the opposite side of the 
question. One little girl of seven years old, an only child, happened to hear some- 
body say to her father, that those who consumed slave products, during the present 
crisis, were partly answerable for the sufferings of the negroes. This sank into 
her mind. Some time after, her mother saw the tears stealing down her face. On 
being spoken to, she threw her arms round her mother’s neck, and whispered, that 
she meant never again to eat cake, or sweetmeats, or sugar in any form. She was 
left entirely to her own feelings on the matter, her parents only taking care to pro- 
vide her with what they can get of free-labour sugar. Under every conceivable 
circumstance of temptation, away from home, and among her little companions, 
this young creature has remained faithful to her spontaneous resolution. 
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hunted higher e. On the 4th of July (the anniversary of 
the day when liberty was guaranteed to all American citizens by 
the declaration of Independence), the house of Mr Lewis 
Tappan was sacked, and the furniture burned in the street. A 
certain bureau, in which his children kept their little keepsakes 
and other treasures, was thrown upon the heap, and was soon 
crackling in the flames; an early taste of persecution for the 
young creatures, and a circumstance exceedingly well adapted 
to perpetuate their father’s spirit in them. ‘The house of Dr 
Cox was seriously damaged, and the African school-house in 
Orange street, with twelve adjacent houses, chiefly belonging to 
people of colour, was destroyed. St Philip’s church was sacked, 
and several others much damaged. The abolitionists not only 
suffered the destruction of their property and the peril of their 
lives, but the revilings of the press were poured out upon them. 
‘They were upbraided as the causes of the riots, and were told 
that, though they were served rightly enough, they had no busi- 
ness to scare the city with the sight of their burning PrOP erty 
and demolished churches. . 

Next followed the virtual accession of a great D°:thern man to 
the cause; for though Dr Channing continrzd to censure the 
abolitionists for two years after this, it was in the autumn of 
1834 that his mind’s eye was fixed upon the question on which 
he has since acted a brave part. It was at the close of this 
summer, in the parlour of his Rhode Island retreat, that the 
memorable conversation with Mr Abdy took place, by which Dr 
Channing’s attention was aroused to the wrongs of the coloured 
race. Scarcely any other man of his heart and his principles 
could have remained so long unaware of the actual state of the 
case: but there are circumstances of health, habit, and environ- 
ment which account for the fact to those who know Dr Chan- 
ning. As soon as Mr Abdy had quitted him, he applied himself 
to learn the truth of the case, and in the month of October 
preached a thorough-going abolition-sermon, as to its principles 
at least, though many months elapsed before he learned fully to 
recognize the merits of the men who were teaching and practis- 
ing them at the hazard of all that ordinary men most value. But 
the ray of doubt which was thus carried into that country retreat 
has now brightened into the sunshine of perfect conviction; it 
did so in time to dispel the dark clouds which had gathered 
above the morals of the Texas question. It is owing to Dr 
Channing, finally and chiefly (though in the first instance to Mr 
Child), hat the United States have been saved the crime and 
the shame of annexing Texas to the Union, for the purpose of 
the protraction of slavery. 


THE MARTYR AGE CF THE UNITED STATES. 
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At the close of this busy year it was found that the Auxiliary 
anti-Slavery Societies had increased from sixty to about two 
hundred. The great Executive Committee proposed to their 
constituents to ‘‘ thank God and take courage.” 

The case of the abolitionists will not, however, be truly re- 
garded, if they are contemplated as herding together, supporting 
each other by sympathy and mutual aid. ‘They met, in smaller 
or larger numbers, from time to time; they met for refreshment 
and for mutual strength: but it was in the intervals of these 
meetings, the weary, lonely intervals, that their trials befel them. 
It was when the husband was abroad about his daily business 
that he met with his crosses: his brother merchants deprived 
him of his trade; his servants insulted him; the magistrates 
refused him redress of grievances; among his letters he found 
one enclosing the ear of a negro; or a printed hand-bill offering 
large rewards for his own ears or his head; or a lithographed 
representation of himself hanging from a gallows, or burning in 
a tar-barrel. It was when the wife was plying her needle by the 
fireside that messages were brought in from her tradesmen that 
they could supply her no longer, or that letters dropped in with 
wh contents as the following :— 


“¢ Mapam—I write to inform you that personal violence is in- 
tended on you and your husband this evening. 
*¢ Yours, in haste, 
‘© An ABOLITIONIST. 
‘¢ Beware of nine o’clock.” 


It was in the course of ordinary life that their children came 
crying from school, tormented by their school-fellows for their 
parents’ principles; that youths had the doors of colleges 
slammed in their faces, and that young men were turned back 
from the pulpit and the bar. This was a course of life which 
required a better support than the temporary enthusiasm of an 
occasional meeting, be the emotions of the hour as lofty and 
holy as they might. Such a support these men and women had; 
and never was it more wanted than at this crisis in their 
history. 

In the month of July, 1835, one of the dismissed students of 
the Lane Seminary, Amos Dresser by name, travelled south- 
wards from Cincinnati, for the purpose of selling bibles and a 
few other books, as a means of raising funds for the completion 
of his education; a very common practice in the west, and 
highly useful to the residents of new settlements. At Nashville, 
Tennessee, he was arrested on suspicion of being an abolition 
agent; which was not the fact, and in support of which there was 
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positively no evidence whatever. He had not spoken with 
slaves, or distributed books among free persons of colour. He 
was brought before a Committee of Vigilance, consisting of 
sixty-two of the principal citizens, among whom were seven 
elders of the Presbyterian church. His examination lasted from 
between four and five in the afternoon till eleven at night. His 
trunk was brought before the Committee and emptied. In it 
were found three volumes, written by abolitionists, put in by 
Dresser for his private reading ; and some old newspapers of the 
same character, used as stuffing to prevent the books from 
rubbing. His private journal was examined; but as it was in 
pencil, consisting only of memoranda, and those put in abbre- 
viation, little could be made out of it. ‘The Mayor gave up the 
attempt to read it aloud, observing, as he laid it down, that it was 
“evidently very hostile to slavery.” Private letters from friends 
were then read aloud, and wise looks were exchanged among the 
judges at every expression which could be laid hold of as indi- 
cating a different way of thinking from theirs. At eleven 
o’clock the young man was sent into an adjoining room to await 
the judgment of the Committee. He had not conceived the idea 
of any very serious issue of the examination ; and it was, there- 
fore, with horror that he heard from the principal city officer that 
the Committee were debating whether his punishment should be 
thirty-nine lashes, or a hundred (a number considered fatal, in 
the way in which abolitionists are flogged), or death by hanging. 
The Committee acknowledged, through the whole proceeding, 
that Dresser had broken no oe ; but pleaded that if the law did 
not sufficiently protect slavery against the assaults of opinion, 
an association of gentlemen must make law for the occasion. 
Dresser was found guilty of three things: of being a member o. 
an anti-Slavery Society in another State—of having books of an 
anti-Slavery tendency in his possession, and of i believed 
to have circulated such in his travels. He was condemned to 
receive twenty lashes on his bare back in the market-place. To 
the market-place he was marched, amidst the acclamations of the 
mob; and there, by torch-light, and just as the chimes were 
about to usher in the Sunday, he was stripped and flogged with 
a heavy cow-hide. At the close an involuntary exclamation 
of thanksgiving escaped his lips that it was over, and that he had 
been able to bear it. ‘ God d—n him, stop his praying!” was 
shouted on all hands. Twenty-four hours were allowed him to 
leave the city; but it was thought unsafe for him to remain a 
moment longer than was absolutely necessary, or to return to his 
lodgings. Some kind person or persons, entire strangers to 
him, drew him into a house, bathed his wounds, gave him food, 
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and furnished him with a disguise, with which he left the place 
on foot, early in the morning. Neither clothes, books, nor 
papers were ever returned to him, though he made every 
necessary application. ‘There is little in the excitement of 
annual or quarterly meetings which can sustain a young man 
under an ignominious public whipping, in a strange city, where 
there was not one familiar face to look upon. Dresser * some 
other support, which has prevented his shrinking from the conse- 
oo of his opinions then and ever since. Whien he visited 

oston, some time after, he spoke at an abolition meeting. 
We have before us, in the form of an animadversion upon this, a 
specimen of the newspaper comments of the time upon such 
transactions as Dresser was the subject of. We quote from the 
Boston Courier :— 


‘¢ Hearing yesterday, as I passed Congress Hall, the screams of 
one who appeared to be in distress, I went up to see what could be 
the matter, when I found several hundred females, of all occupa- 
tions and colours, gazing and quivering at a spectacle of the most 
writhing agony. A miserable young man, expelled not long since 
for disorderly conduct from Lane’Seminary, was endeavouring to 
avenge himself on slave-holders. .... Ifthe women, such as com- 
posed this motley assembly, cannot find sufficient to do in taking 
care of their ragged children, then let some employment be given 
them, in which they may at least be saved from disgracing their 
sex : or, if they must have a spectacle, let them put the halter at once 
around the neck of this martyr to revenge, witness his swinging 
fidgets, and then go home.” 


It was about this time that the Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts, Austin by name, gave advice to the Governor in 
Council that any abolitionists demanded by the South should be 
delivered up for trial under Southern laws (the sure result of 
which is known to be death). A pamphlet by a leading lawyer 
of Boston, named Sullivan, followed on the same side, offering 
a legal opinion that those who discussed the subject of slavery 
(an act injurious to the peace of society) might be brought 
under the penal laws of Massachusetts: ex post facto laws, if no 
others could be found. A friend of Dr Channing’s wrote to him 
that it was now time for him to come forward: and he obeyed 
the suggestion. During the autumn he wrote his tract on 
Slavery, and published it at Christmas. During the interval 
some remarkable events had taken place. 

Our historical review has now brought us up to the date of the 
first of the works whose titles we have Salle to this article, 
and which are, substantially, Annual Reports of the proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Female Anti-Slavery Society. We have 
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arrived at the most remarkable period of the great struggle, when 
an equal share of its responsibility and vitiering came to press 
upon women. We have seen how men first engaged in it, and 
how young men afterwards, as a separate element, were brought 
in. Ming women had joined from the first, and their numbers 
had continually increased: but their exertions had hitherto con- 
sisted in raising funds, and in testifying sympathy for the coloured 
race and their advocates. Their course of political action, 
which has never since been checked, began in the autumn of 
1835. 

The Female Anti-Slavery Society in Boston is composed of 
women of every rank, and every religious sect, as well as of all 
complexions. ‘The president is a Presbyterian; the chief secre- 
tary is an Unitarian ; and among the other officers and members 
may be found Quakers, Episcopalians, Methodists, and Sweden- 
borgians. All sectarian jealousy is lost in the great cause; and 
these women have, from the rst day of their association, pre- 
served, not only harmony, but strong mutual affection, while dif- 
fering on matters of opinion as freely and almost as widely as if 
they had kept within the bosom of their respective sects. Upon 
such aset of women was the responsibility thrown of vindicating 
the liberty of meeting and of free discussion in Boston; and 
nobly they sustained it. 

Before we proceed, it is necessary to say a few words upon the 
most remarkable of these women,—the understood author of the 
books whose titles stand at the head of our article. Maria 
Weston was educated in England, and might have remained here 
in the enjoyment of wealth, luxury, and fashion: but with these 
she could not obtain sufficient freedom of thought and action to 
satisfy her noble nature; and, no natural ties detaining her, she 
returned to New England, to earn her bread there by teaching, 
and breathe as freely as she desired. She has paid a heavy tax 
of persecution for her freedom ; but she has it. She is a woman 
of rare intellectual accomplishment, full of reading, aud with 
strong and well-exercised powers of thought. She is beautiful 
as the day, tall in her person, and noble in her carriage, with a 
voice as sweet as a silver bell, and speech as clear and sparkling 
as arunning brook. Her accomplishments have expanded in a 
happy home. She has been for some years the wife of Mr 
Henry Chapman, a merchant of Boston, an excellent man, 
whose spirit of self-denial is equal to his wife’s, and is shown no 
leas nobly in the same cause. A woman of genius like her’s 
cannot but take the lead wherever she acts at all; and she is the 
life and soul of the enterprise in Boston. ‘The foes of the cause 
have nicknamed her “ Captain Chapman ;” and the name passes 
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from mouth to mouth as she walks up Washington street,—not 
less admired, perhaps, all the while than if she were only the 
most beautiful woman in the city. This lady, with all her sisters, 
took her ground early, and has always had sober reason to plead 
for every one of her many extensions of effort. She is under- 
stood to have drawn up the petition which follows,—a fair speci- 
men of the multitudes of petitions from women which have been 
piled up under the table of Congress, till the venerable John 
Quincy Adams has been roused to the remarkable conflict which 
we shall presently have to relate :— 


6¢ PETITION 


‘* To the Honourable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
assembled, 

“ The undersigned, women of Massachusetts, deeply convinced 
of the sinfulness of slavery, and keenly aggrieved by its existence 
in a = of our country over which Coogi possesses exclusive 
jurisdiction in all cases whatsoever, do most earnestly petition your 
honourable body immediately to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia, and to declare every human being free who sets foot upon 
its soil. 

‘* We also respectfully announce our intention to present the 
same petition yearly before your honourable body, that it may at 
least be a ‘memorial of us’ that in the holy cause of Human 
Freedom ‘ we have done what we could.’” 


In answer to objections against such petitioning, the author of 
* Right and Wrong in Boston’ says— 


‘« If we are not enough grieved at the existence of slavery to ask 
that it may be abolished in the ten miles square over which Congress 
possesses exclusive jurisdiction, we may rest assured that we are 
slave-holders in heart, and indeed under the endurance of the 
penalty which selfishness inflicts,—the slow but certain death of the 
soul. We sometimes, but not often, hear it said—‘ It is such an 
odd, uwnladylike thing to do!’ We concede that the human soul, in 
the full exercise of its most god-like power of self-denial and exer- 
tion for the good of others, is, emphatically, a very unladylike 
thing. We have never heard this objection but from that sort of 
woman who is dead while she lives, or to be pitied as the victim of 
domestic tyranny. The woman who makes it is generally one who 
has struggled from childhood up to womanhood through a process of 
spiritual suffocation. Her infancy was passed in serving as a con- 
venience for the display of elegant baby-linen. Her youth, in 
training for a more public display of braiding the hair, and wearin 
of gold, and putting on of apparel; while the ornament of a mee 
and quiet spirit,—the hidden man of the heart, is not deemed 
worthy the attainment. Her summers fly away in changes of air 
and water; her winters in changes of flimsy garments, in inhaling 
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lamp-smoke, and drinking aie at midnight with the most 
dissipated men in the community. This is the woman who tells us 
it is wnladylike to ask that children may no longer be sold away from 
their parents, or wives from their husbands, in the District of 
Columbia, and adds, ‘ They ought to be mobbed who ask it.’ .... 
O how painful is the contemplation of the ruins of a nature a little 
lower than the angels!”—Right and Wrong in Boston in 1836, 
» 27. 

‘* We feel,” she elsewhere declares, ‘‘ that we may confidently 
affirm that no woman of Massachusetts will cease to exercise for the 
slaves the right of petition (her only means of manifesting her civil 
existence) for which Mr Adams has so nobly contended. Massa- 
chusetts women will not forget in their petitions to Heaven the 
name of him who upheld their prayer for the enslaved of the earth, 
in the midst of sneers and wrath, bidding oppressors remember that 
they, too, were woman-born, and declaring that he considered the 
wives, and mothers, and daughters of his electors, as his consti- 
tuents....What immediate effect would be produced on men’s hearts, 
and how much they might be moved to wrath before they were 
touched with repentance, we have never been careful to inquire. 
We leave such cares with God; we do so with confidence in his 
paternal providence ; for what we have done is right and womanly.” 


—Right and Wrong in Boston in 1837, p. 84. 


To consult on their labours of this and other kinds, the ladies 
of the Boston Anti-Slavery Society intended to meet at their own 
office, 46 Washington street, on the 21st of October. Hand- 
bills had been circulated and posted up in different parts of the 
city the day before, offering a reward to any persons who would 
commit certain acts of violence,—such as “ bringing Thompson 
to the tar-kettle before dark.” ‘The ladies were informed that 
they would be killed; and when they applied at the Mayor’s 
office for protection to their lawful meeting, the City Marshal 
replied—* You give us a great deal of trouble.” ‘This trouble, 
however, their consciences compelled them to give. They could 
not decline the duty of asserting their liberty of meeting and 
free discussion. But Mrs Chapman felt that every member 
should have notice of what might await her; and she herself 
carried the warning from house to house, with all discretion and 
quietness. Among those whom she visited was an artizan’s 
wife, who was sweeping out one of her two rooms as Mrs Chap- 
man entered. On hearing that there was every probability of 
violence, and that the warning was given in order that she might 
stay away if she thought proper, she leaned upon her broom and 
considered for awhile. Her answer was—“ I have often wished 
and asked that I might be able to do something for the slaves ; 
and it seems to me that this is the very time and the very way. 
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You will see me at the meeting, and I will keep a prayerful 
mind, as I am about my work, till then.” 

Twenty-five reached the place of meeting, by presenting 
themselves three-quarters of an hour before the time. Five 
more struggled up the stairs, and a hundred were turned back by 
the mob. It is well known how these ladies were mobbed by 
some hundreds of gentlemen in fine broad-cloth”—(Boston broad- 
cloth has become celebrated since that day). It is well known 
how these gentlemen hurraed, broke down the partition, and 
threw orange-peel at the ladies while they were at prayer: but 
Mrs Chapman’s part in the lessons of the hour has not been 
made public. 

She is the Foreign Corresponding Secretary of the society ; 
and she was in the midst of reading her Report, in a noise too 
— to allow of her being heard, when the mayor of Boston, 

ir Lyman, entered the room in great trepidation— 

“ Ladies,” said he, “ I request you to dissolve this meeting.” 

«* Mr Mayor,” said Mrs Chapman, “ we desire you to disperse 
this mob.” 

© Ladies,” the mayor continued, “ you must dissolve this meet- 
ing; I cannot preserve the peace.” 

* Mr Mayor,” replied Mrs Chapman, “ we are disturbed in 
our lawful business by this unlawful mob, and it is your business 
to relieve us of it.” 

*‘ I know it, Mrs Chapman, I know it; but I cannot: I cannot 
protect you; and I entreat you to go.” 

* If that be the case,” answered she, “ as we have accomplished 
our object, and vindicated our right of meeting, we will, if the 
meeting pleases, adjourn.”’ She looked round upon her companions, 
and proposed that, to accommodate the authorities, they should 
adjourn their meeting. This was agreed to, and the women passed 
down the stairs, and through the mob, and, as the business of the 
day was finished, each to her own home. Certain of the fine broad- 
cloth men observed afterwards that Mrs Chapman, in the high 
excitement of the hour, looked more like an angel than a woman 
who is visible every day. She was not aware that her friend Gar- 
rison was in the hands of the mob, and she therefore went home, 
as she had advised her companions to do, and sat down to her 
needle. Presently several gentlemen entered without asking 
admission. She recognized among them some members of Dr 
Channing’s church, whom she was accustomed to meet at worship 
Sunday by Sunday. They demanded Mr Thompson, saying that 
they had reason to believe he was in that house. They wanted 


Mr Thompson, 
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“ I know it,” said she; “and I know what you want with Mr 
Thompson; you want his blood.” 

They declared they would not shed his blood ; but she held off 
till they had pledged themselves that under no circumstances 
should Mr Thompson receive bodily harm. 

“ ‘This pledge is what I wanted,” said she; “and now I will 
tell you that Mr Thompson is not here, and I am sure I don’t 
know where he is.” 

She then told the gentlemen that she had something to say to 
them, and they must hear her. On a day like this, when the 
laws were broken, and the peace of society violated by those who 
ought best to know their value, it was no time for ceremony ; 
she should speak with the plainness which the times demanded. 
And she proceeded with a remonstrance so powerful that, after 
some argument, her adversaries fairly cmeinab: one wept, and 
another asked as a favour that she would shake hands with him. 
But at this crisis her husband came in. The sight of him revived 
the bad passions of these gentry. They said they had to inform 
him that they had obtained the names of his commercial corres- 
pondents in the South, and were about to deprive him of his 
trade, by informing his southern connexions that the merchants 
of Boston disowned him for a fellow-citizen, and had proscribed 
him from their society. Mr Chapman quietly replied that by 
their thus coming to see him he was enabled to save them the 
trouble of writing to the South; and he proceeded to explain 
that, finding his southern commerce implicated with slave labour, 
he had surrendered more and more of it, and had this very week 
declined to execute orders to the amount of three thousand dol- 
lars. There was nothing left for these magnanimous gentlemen 
but to sneak away. 

The women if were at the meeting of this memorable day 
were worthy of the occasion, not from being strong enough to 
follow the lead of such a woman as Maria Chapman, but from 
having a strength independent of her. ‘The reason of Garrison 
being there was, that he went to escort his young wife, who was 
near her confinement. She was one of the last to depart, and it 
could not be concealed from her that her husband was in the 
hands of the mob. She stepped out of the window upon a shed, 
in the fearful excitement of the moment. He was in the 
extremest danger. His hat was lost, and brickbats were rained 
upon his head, while he was hustled along in the direction of the 
tar-kettle, which was heating in the next street, ‘The only words 
which escaped from the white lips of the young wife were— 
**I think my husband will not deny his principles: I am sure 
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my husband will never deny his principles.” Garrison was 
rescued by a stout truck-man, and safely lodged in jail (the only 
place in which he could be secure), without having in the least 
flinched from the consequences of his principles. ‘The differences 
in the minds of these women, and the view which they all agree 
to take of the persecution to which they are subjected, may be 
best shown in the eloquent words of the author of * Right and 
Wrong ?— 


‘¢ Our common cause appears in a different vesture as presented 
by differing minds. One is striving to unbind a slave’s manacles— 
another to secure to all human souls their inalienable rights; one 
to secure the temporal well-being, and another the spiritual benefit, 
of the enslaved of our land. Some labour that the benefits which 
they feel that they have derived from their own system of theology 
may be shared by the bondman; others, that the bondman may 
have light and liberty to form a system for himself. Some, that he 
may be enabled to A the Sabbath day by rest and religious 


observances ; some, that he may receive wages for the other six. 
Some are forcibly urged to the work of emancipation by the sight of 
scourged and insulted manhood ; and others by the Hien. of 
outraged womanhood and weeping infancy. Some labour to pre- 
serve from torture the slave’s body, and some for the salvation of 
his soul. Here are differences; nevertheless, our hopes and our 


hearts are one.” —Right and Wrong, vol. ii, p. 80. 

‘“‘ There is an exceeding great reward in faithful obedience ; the 
clearer and deeper views of duty it gives; the greater love of God 
and man—the deliverance from fear and constraint—the less appre~- 
hension of suffering—‘ the more freedom to die.’ Enjoying these, 
may we never look for any reward less spiritual and enduring. 
We pray, for the sake of the oppressed, that God will aid us to 
banish from our hearts every vestige of selfishness; for, in pro- 
portion to our disinterestedness will be our moral power for their 
deliverance. Not until our mount of sacrifice overtops the mountain 
of southern transgression should we dare to ask the slave-holder to 
give up the bondman. We should not dare to bid him relinquish 
what he (however erroneously) thinks his living, till we have first 
cast into the treasury our own. How dare we expect him to ineur 
the displeasure of his friends and neighbours, till we have exhausted 
every form of representation and entreaty with owrs—till we have 
finally said, in the plainness of Christian reproof, to the steady 
opponent of righteousness at the North, ‘ the slave-holder goes up 
to his house justified rather than thou?” The experience ofthe past 
shows, not only that emancipation must come, but also the manner 
of its coming. Our national confederacy is but just beginning to 
unite, on the only true principle of union—to give and not to receive. 
If we of the North persevere, at every sacrifice to ourselves, in 
giving the truth, ah ig alone can save the country from the alter- 
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nations of anarchy, insurrection, and despotism, doubt not that 
there are multitudes at the south who will receive it gladly, at a far 
nobler sacrifice. The sublime example of such as Birney, and 
Thome, and Nelson, and Allen, and Angelina E. Grimke, will not 
be given in vain. A few more years of danger and intense exertion, 
and the South and the North will unite in reading the Constitution 
by the light from above, thrown on it by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and not by the horrible glare of the slave-code. The 
cause of freedom will ere long become the popular one ; and a voice 
of regret will be heard throughout the land, from those who will 
have forgotten these days of misrepresentation and danger— Why 
was not I among the early abolitionists!” Let us be deeply grateful 
that we are among the early called. Let us pray God to forgive 
the men who would deface every feature of a Christian community 
by making it personally dangerous to fulfil a Christian woman’s 
duty; to forgive the man who sneers at the sympathy for the 
oppressed implanted by the Spirit of God in the heart of the mother 
that bore and cherished his infancy—of the wife, the helpmate of 
his manhood, and of the daughter whom that same quality of 
womanly devotedness would lead to shield his grey head with her 
own bosom. Let us never forget through these unquiet years, 
whereunto we are called, 
‘The first in shame and agony, 
The meanest in the lowest task ; 
This must we be !’— 


the stepping-stone by which the wealthy, the gifted and the influ- 
ential, are to pass unharmed, through the roar of waters, to the 
Riaur side.”—Right and Wrong, vol. ii, pp. 81—83. 


“ Angelina E. Grimke.” Who is she? She and her sister 
Sarah are Quaker ladies of South Carolina. Our author says of 
their visit to Boston, to act and speak in this cause—* It might 
have been anticipated that they would have met with a friendly 
reception from those calling themselves the better sort, for they 
were highly connected. Unfortunately, they were but women, 
though the misfortune of that fact was greatly abated by their 
being sisters of the Hon. Thos. S, Grimke.” ‘This gentleman 
was, in point of scholarship, the greatest ornament of the United 
States, and his character was honoured by the whole community. 
After his death his sisters strove by all the means which could be 
devised by powerful intellects and kind hearts to ameliorate the 
condition of the slaves they had inherited. In defiance of the 
laws, they taught them, and introduced upon their estates as many 
as possible of the usages of free society. But it would not do. 
There is no infusing into slavery the benefits of freedom. When 
these ladies had become satisfied of this fact, they surrendered 
their worldly interests instead of their consciences. ‘They freed 
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their slaves, and put them in the way of providing for themselves 
in a free region, and then retired to Philadelphia, to live on the 
small remains of their former opulence. It does not appear that 
they had any intention of coming forward publicly, as they have 
since done; but the circumstance of their possessing the know- 
ledge, which other abolitionists want, of the minute details and 
less obvious workings of the slavery system, was the occasion of 
their being applied to, more and more ae ery and extensively, 
for information, till they publicly placed their knowledge at the 
service of all who needed it, and at length began to lecture 
wherever there was an audience who requested to hear them. 
Their Quaker habits of speaking in public rendered this easy to 
them ; and the exertion of their great talents in this direction has 
been of most essential service to the cause. It was before they 
adopted this mode of action that the public first became interested 
in these ladies, through a private letter written by Angelina to 
her friend Garrison—a letter which he did his race the Tindeante 


to publish, and which strengthened even the great man’s strong 
heart. We give the greater part of it:— 


‘‘ T can hardly express to thee the deep and solemn interest with 
which I have viewed the violent proceedings of the last few weeks. 
Although I expected opposition, yet I was not prepared for it so 
soon—it took me by surprise, and I greatly feared the abolitionists 
would be driven back in the first onset, and thrown into confusion. 
So fearful was I, that though I clung with unflinching firmness to 
our principles, yet I was afraid of even opening one of thy papers, 
lest I should see some indications of a compromise, some surrender, 
some palliation. Under these feelings I was induced to read thy 
appeal to the citizens of Boston. Judge, then, what were my feel- 
ings, on finding that my fears were utterly groundless, and that 
thou stoodest firm in the midst of the storm, determined to suffer 
and to die, rather than yield one inch. 

“‘ Religious persecution always begins with mobs; it is always 
unprecedented in any age or country in which it commences, and 
therefore there are nolaws by which reformers can be punished ; 
consequently, a lawless band of unprincipled men determine to take 
the matter into their hands, and act out in mobs, what they know 
are the principles of a large majority of those who are too high in 
church and state to condescend to mingle with them, though they 
secretly approve and rejoice over their violent measures. The first 
martyr who ever died was stoned by a lawless mob; and if we look 
at the rise of various sects—methodists, friends, &c.—we shall find 
that mobs began the persecution against them, and that it was not 
until after the people had thus spoken out their wishes, that laws 
were framed to fine, imprison, or destroy them. Let us, then, be 
prepared for the enactment of laws even in our free States against 
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abolitionists. And how ardently has the prayer been breathed, that 
God would prepare us for all he is preparing for us ! 

*¢ My mind has been especially turned towards those who are stand- 
ing in the forefront of the battle ; and the prayer has gone up for their 
preservation—not the preservation of their lives, but the preservation 
of their minds in humility and patience, faith, hope, and charity— 
that charity which is the bond of perfectness. If persecution is the 
means which God has ordained for the accomplishment of this great 
end, Emancipation, then, in dependence upon him for strength to 
bear it, I feel as if 1 could say, let it come; for it is my deep, 
solemn, deliberate conviction, that this is a cause worth dying for. 

*¢ At one time I thought this system would be overthrown in 
blood, with the confused noise of the warrior; but a hope gleams 
across my mind that our blood will be spilt, instead of the slave- 
holders’; our lives will be taken, and theirs spared ;—I say a hope, 
for of all things I desire to be spared the anguish of seeing our 
beloved country desolated with the horrors of a servile war. 

“A. E. Grimxke.” 


In answer to an overwhelming pressure of invitations, these 
ladies have lectured in upwards of sixty towns of the United 
States to overflowing audiences. Boston itself has listened to 
them with reverence. Some of the consequences of their exer- 
tions will be noticed as we proceed: meantime we must give our 
author’s report of this novelty in the method of proceeding :— 


“ The idea of a woman’s teaching was a startling novelty, even 
to abolitionists ; but their principled and habitual reverence for the 
freedom of individual action induced them to a course unusual 
among men—to examine before they condemned. Only a short 
examination was needed to convince them that the main constituents 
in the relation of teacher and taught are ignorance on one side and 
knowledge on the other. They had been too long accustomed to 
hear the Bible quoted in defence of slavery, to be astonished that 
its authority should be claimed for the subjugation of woman the 
moment she should act for the enslaved. The example and teaching 
of the Grimkes wrought conviction as to the rights and consequent 
duties of women in the minds of multitudes. Brejudices and ridi- 
culous associations of ideas vanished. False interpretations of 
yy disappeared. Probably our children’s children, our sons 
no less than our daughters, will dwell on the memory of these 
women, as the descendants of the bondman of to-day will cherish 
the name of Garrison.”"—Right and Wrong, vol. iii, p. 61. 


Angelina E. Grimke was married, last spring, to Theodore D. 
Weld, a man worthy of her, and one of the bravest of the aboli- 
tion confessors. ‘Lhere were some remarkable circumstances 
attending the wedding. It took place at Philadelphia, and, the 
laws of Pennsylvania constituting any marriage legal which (the 
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parties being of age) is contracted in the presence of twelve 
yersons, was attended neither by clergyman nor magistrate. Mr 
Veld, in promising to be just and affectionate to his wife, and 
to protect and cherish her, expressly abjured all use of the power 
which an unjust law put into his hands over her property, her 
person, and her will. Angelina having promised to devote her- 
self to her husband’s happiness, they proceeded to hallow their 
agreement by prayer from the lips of two of the party. Amon 
those assembled, besides the near connections of the bride an 
bridegroom, there was Garrison, who took charge of the certifying 
part of the business, and two persons of colour, friends of the 
Grimkes, and who had been their slaves. 

A gentleman of the class from which the Grimkes have emerged, 
Mr M‘Duffie, Governor of South Carolina, wrote a remarkable 
message to the legislature of his State this same year 1835. He 
declared therein that freedom can be preserved only in societies 
where work is disreputable, or where there is an hereditary aris- 
tocracy, or a military despotism, and that he preferred the first, 
as being the most republican. He further declared— 


‘¢ No human institution, in my opinion, is more manifestly con- 
sistent with the will of God than domestic slavery ; and no one of 
his ordinances is written in more legible characters than that which 
consigns the African race to this condition, as more conducive to 
their own happiness than any other of which they are susceptible.” 
.... Domestic slavery, therefore, instead of being a political 
evil, is the corner-stone of our republican edifice. No patriot who 
justly estimates our privileges will tolerate the idea of emancipation, 
at any period, however remote, or on any conditions of pecuniary 
advantage, however favourable. I would as soon think of opening 
a negociation for selling the liberty of the State at once, as of making 
any stipulations for the ultimate emancipation of our slaves. So 
deep is my conviction on this subject, that if I were doomed to die 
immediately after recording these sentiments, I would say, in all 
sincerity, and under all the sanctions of Christianity and patriotism, 
‘God forbid that my descendants, in the remotest generations, 
should live in any other than a community having the institution of 
domestic slavery, as it existed among the patriarchs of the primitive 
Church, and in all the states of antiquity !”—Governor M*‘Duffie’s 
Message, 1835. 


When this message, endorsed by a committee of the South 
Carolina Legislature, with General Hamilton for its chairman, 
arrived in New England, Dr Channing observed in conversation 
that, but for the obligation to preserve peace and good-humour, 
he should have liked to ask the yeomanry of his State (that body 
of whom Washington exclaimed, in a paroxysm of admiration 
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and gratitude, “ God bless the yeomanry of Massachusetts !”) 
what they thought of the doctrine that freedom can be preserved 
only where the efficient classes of society are slaves, where work 
is disreputable, and where slavery is cherished as “the corner- 
stone of the republican edifice.” 

The other events which attracted the most attention during 
this year were two. The first was a desperate and cruel massacre 
of upwards of twenty persons on the gibbet at Vicksburgh, on 
the Mississippi, on a vague and unfounded suspicion of an in- 
tended rising among the slaves. The other remarkable event 
was the “ disinterring of the law of Massachusetts,” in defence of 
two women who had been kidnapped, in order to be carried into 
southern slavery. 

A brig was observed to touch at one of the Boston wharfs, and 
put off again suddenly, in consequence of a few words being 
spoken to the captain by some one on shore. This awakened 
curiosity, and some men of colour rowed round the brig in a boat, 
but were warned off—not, however, before they had seen that 
two women were making signals of distress from the cabin 
window. ‘The ever-vigilant abolitionists obtained a writ of 
habeas corpus, and got these women out of the custody 
of the captain, and safely provided for in jail. The ladies 
were aware of the difficulty of rescuing kidnapped persons, 
as, in case of acquittal on the charge of being a slave, the 
claimant is commonly able to lay hands on his victim again in- 
stantly on some charge of theft. They therefore resolved to be 
at the Court-house during the trial of the claim now under 
notice, that they might not only comfort the poor women by 
their presence, but aid their instant escape in case of their dis- 
charge being pronounced. Unusual as was the spectacle of the 
presence of ladies in the Court-house (except in cases of murder, 
or others of like “ thrilling interest”), five of the Ladies’ Society 
appeared in Court at nine in the morning, and surrounded the 
prisoners. ‘The claimant endeavoured to set up a clause of the 
Constitution against the Massachusetts Bill of Rights; but the 
Bill of Rights carried the day, on the plea of an abolitionist 
lawyer, Mr Sewall; and Judge Shaw arrived, amidst the dead 
silence of the Court, at his closing clause, ‘ whence it appears 
that the prisoners must be discharged.” At the word every one 
rose—the counsel on both sides, the men of colour who thronged 
the Court, and the women who surrounded the prisoners. ‘The 
claimant darted forth his arm; but a lane had been made, and the 
poor women were gone. ‘The next minute the place was empty. 
One of the women fainted in the lobby, but her safety was 
cared for. 
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Among the attendant ladies was a Quaker, “ impressed with 
a sense of the duty of rebuke.” She observed to the claimant— 


*¢ Lady. Thy prey hath escaped thee. 

“* Claimant. Madam, you are very rude to a stranger. 

“« Lady. What, then, art thou, who comest here to kidnap 
women ? 

‘“¢ Claimant. I am a member of the Methodist Church, and pre- 
sume I give much more to the Colonization Socicty than all of you 
together. 

“¢ Lady. Why art thou here, then, hunting for those who have 
colonized themselves? I despise thy conduct and thy Colonization 
Society alike.” 


In Massachusetts alone there was an accession of twenty so- 
cieties during this year. The report says— 

‘¢ Five of them are of females. Our opposers affect to sneer at 
their co-operation; but we welcome, and are grateful for it. The 
influence of women never was, never will be, insignificant : 
it is dreaded by those who would be thought to contemn it. 
Men have always been eager to secure their co-operation. We hail 
it as most auspicious of our success that so many faithful and 
zealous women have espoused the anti-slavery cause in this republic. 
Events of the past year have proved that those who have associated 
themselves with us will be helpmates indeed ; for they are animated 
by a spirit that can brave danger, endure hardship, and face a frown- 
ing world.” 

It is impossible, in a sketch like the present, to enumerate the 
acts of violence, or to describe the mobs with which the aboli- 
tionists have had to contend. At Canaan, in New Hampshire, 
there was an academy, to which some benevolent persons had 
procured admission for about twelve young men of colour. All 
seemed to be going on well, when a town meeting was called, 
and it was resolved to put a stop to the instruction of people of 
colour. Three hundred citizens assembled one morning, provided 
with ropes and rollers, and fairly rolled away the Noyes Academy 
over the boundary of the State. At Cincinnati the gentry dis- 
graced themselves by a persecution of Mr Birney, which caused 
the destruction of his office, press, and types, but which termi- 
nated in the triumph of his moral power over their brute force. 
At St Louis, in Missouri, a mulatto, named M‘Intosh, was 
burned alive under circumstances of deep atrocity ; and because 
he was heard to pray as his limbs were slowly consuming, he was 
pronounced by the magistrates to be in league with the abolition- 
ists. The gentlemen of Charleston broke open the post-office, 
and burned the mails in the street, on the charge of their con- 
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taining anti-slavery papers, Such were a few of the events of the 
year 1836. 

The Governors of some of the Southern States demanded of 
the Governor and Legislature of Massachusetts the enactment of 
penal laws against the abolitionists, or that they should be given 
up to southern justice. The Massachusetts abolitionists, as is 
well known, requested to be heard against the passing of such 
laws; were favoured with an apparent audience before a com- 
mittee of the Legislature ; were insulted by the committee, broke 
off the conference, and demanded a full hearing as a matter of 
right; established all their positions, and justified themselves 
with the best part of the community, so that the demands of the 
south were thrown under the table, and a Legislature was re- 
turned, after the next election, whose first act was to pass a set 
of resolutions strongly denouncing slavery, and asserting liberty 
of speech and the press. The particulars of this triumph are 
well known; how the mild po brave Dr Follen fought his 
ground, inch by inch, in the midst of insult and captious opposi- 
tion, till every heart and every voice was with him: how the 
accomplished lawyer, Ellis Gray Loring, commanded the respect 
of the committee by his readiness, and the power of his modera- 
tion: how Mr May tamed his foes (for the committee took no 
pains to conceal that they were foes) into a gentleness almost 
equal to his own: and how the brutality of the chairman of the 
first committee, Mr Lunt, was so atrocious that he was politically 
defunct from that day. A slight circumstance or two may illus- 
trate the state and temper of the times. While the committee 
were, with ostentatious negligence, keeping the abolitionists 
waiting, the Senate Chamber presented an interesting spectacle. 
The contemptuous committee, dawdling about some immaterial 
business, were lolling over a table, one twirling a pen, another 
squirting tobacco-juice, and a third giggling. The abolitionists, 
to whom this business was a prelude to life or death, were 
earnestly consulting in groups—at the further end of the chamber 
Garrison and another, standing head to head—somewhat nearer, 
Dr Follen, looking German all over, and a deeper earnestness 
than usual overspreading his serene and meditative countenance ; 
and, in consultation with him, Mr Loring, looking only too frail 
in form, but with a face radiant with inward light. ‘There was 
May; and Goodell, and Sewall, and several more, and many an 
anxious wife, or sister, or friend, looking down from the gallery. 
During the suspense the door quae and Dr Channing en- 
tered—one of the last people that could on that wintry afternoon 
have been expected. He stood for a few moments, muffled in 
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cloak and shawl-handkerchief, and then walked the whole length 
of the room, and was immediately seen shaking hands with 
Garrison.* A murmur ran through the gallery, and a smile went 
round the chamber. Mrs Chapman whispered to her next neigh- 
hour, ‘Righteousness and ‘peace have kissed each other.” 
Garrison, the dauntless Garrison, turned pale as ashes, and sank 
down on aseat. Dr Channing had censured the abolitionists in his 
pamphlet on slavery; Garrison had, in the ‘ Liberator,’ rejected 
the censure; and here they were shaking hands in the Senate 
Chamber. It was presently found that a pressure of numbers 
compelled an adjournment to the larger House of Representatives. 
‘There Dr Channing sat behind the speakers, handing them notes, 
and most obviously affording them his countenance, so as to be 
from that day considered by the world as an accession to their 
principles, though not to their organized body. Another circum- 
stance worthy of note is that a somewhat sophisticated well- 
wisher to the cause suggested that at the second meeting 
the gentlemen of the party alone should speak—such as Follen, 
Loring, and Sewall ; and that the more homely and more openly- 
reviled members, Garrison and Goodell and others, should keep 
in the back ground. This was mentioned to Mrs Chapman. Her 
righteous spirit rejected the counsel at once, on the ground of its 


falseness of principle. “ Besides,” said she, ‘‘ we owe it to Garrison 
to protect him ; and his only protection is being placed in the midst 
of the gentlemen, where his foes dare not touch him. If we do not 


vigilantly keep him there,” she continued, with swimming eyes 
& y P § ey 


and quivering lips, ‘‘he will be murdered next riot-season—he 
will be torn to pieces next autumn.” As it turned out, it was the 
cloquence of Garrison and Goodell that carried the day, and the 
inexperienced adviser owned himself mistaken. Such are the 
ou facts which indicate the temper of the times. 

The day was now passed when the insignificance of the 
abolition movement could be a subject for taunts. ‘The tone of 
contempt had been kept up till the last possible moment; but 
that moment was gone by. A few legislatures had declared 
themselves, like that of Massachusetts; the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania (“ honest Joe Ritner,” the waggoner’s boy,) had publicly 
reprobated the disposition of Northern members of Congress 
* to bow to the dark spirit of slavery;” all the candidates for 
state offices in Vermont, both of the federal and democratic 
party, were abolitionists; and it might be said, as a general fact, 
that in New England the yeomanry were with the abolitionists, 





* He afterwards explained that he was not at the moment certain that it was 
Mr Garrison, but that he was not the less happy to have shaken hands with him. 
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while the large commercial and manufacturing towns were as 
strenuous in their opposition as ever. The number of societies, 
though multiplying from day to day, had ceased to become an 
indication of the proportion of abolitionists in the community. 
There were now thousands, more or less animated by the cause, 
who, for various reasons (some of which reasons were very 
good), did not join societies. Dr Channing entertains strong 
objections to associations for moral objects. Certain State legis- 
lators found they could effect more in the Chamber for being 
unpledged, and being known to speak from independent con- 
viction. Many women, and Mrs Follen at the head of such, 
held themselves ready to join at any moment, but felt that more 
aid might be given to the cause by fighting the battles of the 
abolitionists out of the circle of partizanship than within it. 
Such have been among the most powerful defenders of the _ 
for the last few years, while an inferior order of persons has 
been crowding into the abolition ranks. With the good of an 
accession of numbers must come the evil of a deterioration of 
quality ; and it is best that there should be a distribution of the 
noblest original spirits,—some continuing to lead societies, and 
others maintaining an independent position. But, under this 
arrangement, the multiplication of societies ceases to be a test 
of the increase of numbers. 

The President had now taken the matter in hand. General 
Jackson, the people’s man, who talked of Jiberty daily, with 
energetic oaths and flourishes of the hand, inquired of Congress 
whether they could not pass a law prohibiting, under severe 
penalties, the transmission through the mails of anti-slavery 
publications,—or, as he worded it, of publications “ intended to 
excite the slaves to insurrection.” Mr Calhoun, the great bul- 
wark of slavery, declared in Congress that such a measure would 
be unconstitutional ; but that a bill which he had prepared would 
answer the purpose. ‘This was the celebrated Gag Bill. We 
insert it, as amended for the third reading, as we could not 
expect of our readers that they should credit our report of its 
contents. Here stands the Bill which in 1836 was read a third 
time in the Senate of a Republican Congress— 

“A Brix 
‘‘ For prohibiting deputy postmasters from receiving or transmitting 
through the mail to any State, Territory, or District, certain 
papers therein mentioned, the circulation of which, by the laws 
of said State, Territory, or District, may be prohibited, and for 
other purposes. 

** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, That it shall not be 
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lawful for any deputy postmaster, in any State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict, of the United States, knowingly to deliver to any person 
whatever, any pamphlet, newspaper, handbill, or other printed 
paper or pictorial representation touching the subject of slavery, 
where, by the laws of the said State, Territory, or District, their 
circulation is prohibited ; and any deputy postmaster who shall be 
guilty thereof, shall be forthwith removed Soehin office. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That nothing in the acts of 
Congress to establish and regulate the Post Office Department shall 
be construed to protect any deputy postmaster, mail-carrier, or 
other officer or agent of said Department, who shall knowingly 
circulate, in any State, Territory, or District, as aforesaid; any 
such pamphlet, newspaper, handbill, or other printed paper or 
pictorial representation, forbidden by the laws of such State, Terri- 
tory, or District. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That the deputy postmasters of the offices where the pamphlets, news- 
papers, handbills, or other printed papers or pictorial representations 
aforesaid, may arrive for delivery, shall, under the instructions of 
the Postmaster General, from time to time give notice of the same, 
so that they may be withdrawn by the person who deposited them 
originally to be mailed, and if the same shall not be withdrawn in 
one month thereafter, shall be burnt or otherwise destroyed.” 


Mr Van Buren, now President of the United States, was then 
Vice-President, and held the casting vote in the Senate. Every 
one knows his terror of committing himself. What must have 
been his feelings when his casting vote was called for as to the 
third reading of this bill? He was standing behind a pillar, 
talking, when the votes were declared to be eighteen to eighteen. 
“ Where’s the Vice-President?” shouted Mr Calhoun’s mighty 
voice. Mr Van Buren came forward, and voted for the third 
reading. ‘ The Northern States are sold!” groaned the New 
England senators, with one voice. By their strenuous efforts 
the bill was thrown out on the third reading. If it had passed, 
it would have remained to be seen, as the abolitionists remarked, 
** whether seven millions of freemen should become slaves, or 
two and a half millions of slaves should become free ?” 

For men and women engaged in a moral enterprise so stu- 
pendous as that under notice, there is no rest. It is well for 
them that the perspective of their toils is shrouded from them 
when they set forth; for there is perhaps no human soul that 
could sustain the whole certainty. Not a day’s repose can these 
people snatch. If they were to close their eyes upon their mis- 
sion for even the shortest interval, they would find that new 

ers had gathered, and that their work was in arrear. ‘Towards 
the end of 1836 the abolitionists felt their prospects were darker 
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than ever. The annexation of Texas to the Union seemed an evil 
scarcely possible to be averted: and, if it were not averted, their 
enterprise was thrown back centuries. Instead of sinking into 
despair at seeing the success of their foes in flattering, not only 
the worldly interests of the sordid and ambitious part of society, 
but the best feelings of the superficial and thoughtless, they 
made a tremendous effort. Mr Child began with an admirable 
exposure of the Texas scheme in the ‘ Anti-Slavery Quarterly 
Magazine,’ and Dr Channing finished the business (for the pre- 
sent) by his noble tract. As for the rest, “ they sounded a 
tocsin of alarm that aroused the land to a sense of its danger ; 
they sent their appeals, warnings, and remonstrances into every 
part of the republic; they held meetings, by day and by night, 
with reference solely to this momentous question; they covered 
the entire surface of the nation with tracts, circulars, and papers, 
revealing the designs of the southern planters; in short, they 
put into motion all that has been done for the perpetual exclusion 
of Texas from the American confederacy. At the extra session 
of Congress in September, through their instrumentality, in the 
course of a few weeks, many thousand petitions, signed by hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women, were received by that 
body, remonstrating against the annexation in strong and em- 
phatic language. Never before had the people made such a 
demonstration of their will in the form of petition.” It was a 
noble spectacle—the bulk of a nation protesting against an 
rasa of territory, on the ground of its being wrong. 

n August of this year it became known to the abolitionists in 
Boston that a child was in the city, brought as a slave from New 
Orleans, and to be carried back thither as a slave. ‘They deter- 
mined to attempt the rescue of this child by law. If they failed, she 
was only as she was before ; if they succeeded, the case would be 
a parallel one with that of Sommersett in England, under Lord 
Mansfield’s famous decision. ‘The laws of Massachusetts were 
appealed to, as had been proposed, without good result, in similar 
cases before. This time the case was in the hands of sound 
lawyers, and tried before a courageous judge, Chief Justice 
Shaw. The child was declared free ; and her happy fate decides 
that of all slaves (except fugitives) who shall henceforth touch 
the soil of Massachusetts. ‘he newspapers opened out in full 
ery against her protectors, for having separated her from her 
mother. ‘They overlooked the fact that parental claims merge in 
those of the master; that a slave-child is not pretended to belong 
to its parents ; and that if the owner of this particular child views 
the relation in the right light, he has nothing to do but to eman- 
cipate the mother. ‘The newspapers, however, declared of the 
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counsel and others concerned, ‘they can never fully expiate 
their crimes, until offences such as theirs are punished by im- 
prisonment at hard labour for life.’ Mr Ellis Gray Loring, by 
whom the cause was gained, is one of the last people in the 
world on whom the charge of fanaticism could be fixed. He is 
a lover of ease—of intellectual, refined ease—but still of ease. 
He is in frail health, and his temper is somewhat indolent, and 
very domestic and retiring; his intellect is contemplative, and 
his tastes somewhat unsocial. It must be something very unlike 
fanaticism that can bring such a man out of his retirement into 
the storm which has for some years been pelting around him, 
and from which he might have shrouded himself, if any man 
might. But he was one of the very earliest of the abolitionists ; 
and he has poured out his money and husbanded his intellect and 
his heart for the cause, as if he had been the opposite of an 
invalid and a speculative philosopher. He has his appropriate 
office, like the rest. He is the ele Ser of the abolition 
movement in the society in which he lives. One of his most 
effective speeches was one in which he gave his reasons, as a 
cautious and moderate man, for joining the abolitionists. An 
eminent lady in Boston was heard to account to some strangers 
for the conduct of the abolitionists, by saying, that they liked to 
be persecuted. This could never be said of Mr Loring, in such an 
opposite direction do his tastes lie (as his and every one’s ought), 
and it is equally inconceivable of this kind of man, that he should 
be flinging his sacrifices into the lap of Providence as the heavy 
purchase-money of spiritual safety and luxury in a future life— 
a species of calculation only one degree less sordid than that of 
the selfish, who seize what indulgences lie close round about 
them. Such suppositions fail in the case of a man like Ellis 
Gray Loring ; and none will serve but that of the irresistibleness 
of truth to a pure and high-toned mind. The decision of Judge 
Shaw in the case of this slave-child was presently followed in 
Connecticut: and, within a very short time, the abolitionists ob- 
tained right of jury trial for persons arrested as fugitive slaves in 
the states of Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Vermont. 

At the beginning of the remarkable year 1837, great confusion 
was excited in Congress by Mr Adams’s management of a low 
jest aimed at him by the Southern members. A petition was 
sent to him signed by nine slaves, requesting of the House of 
Representatives to expel him, on the ground of the countenance 
he afforded to the petitions of persons who would put an end to 
the blessed institution of slavery. Mr Adams presented this 
document as if it was a bond fide petition. The uproar in the 
House was tremendous; but the attention of the members was 
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fairly fixed upon the right of petition as held by slaves, and the 
venerable ex-President has since been acting a more heroic part 
than any of his predecessors on that floor have ever been called 
to gothrough. The name of John Quincy Adams will .stand 
out bright from the page of American history for ever, as the 
vindicator of the right of petition in the perilous times of the 
republic. We pass over, as well known, the conflict on Mr 
Pinckney’s resolutions, the speeches of the Southern members 
(after their late complacent assurances that the subject of slavery 
would never be breathed in Congress) and the new President's 
somewhat fool-hardy declaration against any relaxation of the 
present state of things in regard to slavery, in his inaugural 
address, on the 4th of March. Our space is only too narrow 
for the two other great events of the year, which are less 
widely understood. 

During the second week of May was held the first General 
Convention of Women that was ever assembled. Modest as were 
its pretensions, and quietly as it was conducted, it will stand asa 
great event in history—from the nature of the fact itself, and 
probably from the importance of its consequences. “ This,” 
says the Report, reasonably enough, “ was the beginning of an 
examination of the claims and character of their clergy, which 
will end only with a reformation, hardly less startling or less 
needed than that of Luther.” 

The Convention met at New York, and consisted of one hun- 
dred and seventy-four delegates, from all parts of the Union. 
Lucretia Mott, an eminent Quaker preacher of Philadelphia— 
a woman of an intellect as sound and comprehensive as her 
heart is noble—presided. The Convention sat for three succes- 
sive days; and, by means of wise preparation, and the appoint- 
ment of sub-committees, transacted a great deal of business. 
Some fine addresses, to different classes interested in the ques- 
tion, were prepared by the sub-committees, and a plan of political 
action and other operations fixed on for the year. One re- 
solution was passed to the effect that it was immoral to —- 
persons of colour from the rest of society, and especially in 
churches; and that the members of the Convention pledged 
themselves to procure for the coloured people, if possible, an 
equal choice with themselves of sittings in churches ; and, where 
this was not possible, to take their seats with the despised class. 
Another resolution was to this effect, ‘that whereas our fathers, 
husbands, and brothers have devoted themselves to the rescue of 
the enslaved, at the risk of ezse, reputation, and life, we, their 
daughters, wives, and sisters, honouring their conduct, hereby 
lolge ourselves to uphold them by our sympathy, to share their 
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sacrifices, and vindicate their characters.” After having dis- 
charged their function, and gained scme strength of heart and en- 
lightenment of mind by their agreement in feeling and differences 
of opinion, these women went home, to meet again the next year 
at Philadelphia. 

On the 27th of June the orthodox clergy took up their posi- 
tion against the abolitionists. ‘The occasion was the General 
Association of Massachusetts Clergymen. They had long 
shown themselves to be uneasy at the improvement in certain of 
their flocks in self-reliance ; and their anger and fear blazed out 
at the meeting of this association. ‘Their causes of complaint 
were two-fold: that there was a decay of deference to the pas- 
toral office, and that an alteration was taking place in the female 
character. On the first point they alleged that discussion of 
moral questions was promoted among their people independently 
of the pastors, and that * topics of reform were presented within 
the parochial limits of settled pastors without their consent. If 
there are certain topics upon which the pastor does not preach 
with the frequency, or in the manner which would please his 
people, it is a violation of sacred ‘and important rights to encou- 
rage a stranger to present them. Deference and subordination 
are essential to the happiness of society, and peculiarly so in the 
relation of a people to their pastor.” The complaint regard. 
ing the women of the age urged that female influence 
should be employed in bringing minds to the pastor for instruc- 
tion, instead of presuming to give it through any other medium. 
The movement begun by these Resolutions, worthy of the dark 
ages, was kept up by a set of sermons, in which this magnani- 
mous clergy came out to war against women—the Misses Grimke 
in particular. It is wonderful how many of these sermons ended 
with a simile about a vine, a trellis and an elm. 

It does not appear that the parties most interested would have 
thought of mixing up the question of the Rights of Woman 
with that of the Rights of Man in Slavery: but the clergy thus 
compelled the agitation of it. The women themselves merely 
looked into their own case, and went on doing what they found 
to be their duty. But men had more to do regarding it; more 
to learn upon it; and the result of the examination to which they 
have been driven is, that many newspapers,* and a large propor- 
tion of the Anti-Slavery body, have come out boldly and without 





* The prospectus of the ‘ Liberator,’ January 1838, has the following para- 
graph :—* As our object is Universal Emancipation—to redeem woman as well as 
man from a servile to an equal condition—we shall go for the Rights of Woman 
to their fullest extent. “W. L. Garrison, Editor, 

“JT, Knarr, Publisher.” 
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reservation for the political rights of woman: the venerable 
Adams has pertinaciously vindicated their right of petition on the 
floor of Congress, and the clergy are completely foiled. Long 
before all this took place, there was a clergyman who advocated 
the agency of woman in social questions, in words which are 
worthy of preservation. At a public meeting in 1836, Dr Follen 
spoke as follows. He is not, like his clerical brethren, of the 
same mind with Rabbi Eliezur, who said, ‘ Perish the Book of 
the Law rather than it should be expounded by a woman !” 


«¢ And now, Mr President, I come to the last topic of my reso- 
lution. I maintain that, with regard to the Anti-Slavery cause, 
men and women have the same duties and the same rights. The 
ground I take on this point is very plain. I wish to spare you, I 
wish to spare myself the worthless and disgusting task of reply- 
ing, in detail, to all the coarse aitacks and flattering sophisms, by 
which men have endeavoured to entice or to drive women from this, 
and from many other spheres of moral action. ‘ Go home and 
spin!’ is the well-meaning advice of the domestic tyrant of the old 
school. ‘Conquer by personal charms and fashionable attractions !’ 
is the brilliant career marked out for her by the idols and the 
idolaters of fashion. ‘ Never step out of the bounds of decorum 
and the eustomary ways of doing good,’ is the sage advice of ma- 
ternal caution. ‘ Rule by obedience, and by submission sway !’ is 
the golden saying of the moralist poet, sanctioning female servitude, 
and pointirig out a resort and compensation in female cunning. 
What with the fear of the insolent remarks about women, in which 
those of the dominant sex, whose bravery is the generous — 
of conscious impunity, are particularly apt to indulge; and wit 
the still stronger fear of being thought unfeminine—it is, indeed, a 
proof of uncommon moral courage, or of an overpowering sense of 
religious duty and sympathy with the ag that a woman is 
induced to embrace the unpopular, unfashionable, obnoxious princi- 


ples of the abolitionists. Popular opinion, the habits of society, 

are all calculated to lead women to consider the place, the privileges 

and the duties which etiquette has — to them, as their pecu- 
o 


liar portion, as more important than those which nature has given 
them in common with men. Men have at all times been inclined to 
allow to women peculiar privileges, while withholding from them 
essential rights. In the progress of civilization and christianity, 
one right after another has been conceded, one occupation after 
another has been placed within the reach of women. Still are we 
far from a practical acknowledgment of the simple truth, that the 
rational fot moral nature of man is the foundation of all rights and 
duties, and that women as well as men are rational and moral 
beings. It is on this account that I look upon the formation of 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Societies as an event of the highest interest, 
not only for its direct beneficial bearing on the cause of emancipa- 
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tion, but still more as an indication of the moral growth of society. 
Women begin to feel that the place which men have marked out 
for them, is but a small part of what society owes to them, and 
what they themselves owe to society, to the whole human family, 
and to that Power to whom each and all are indebted and accounta- 
ble, for the use of the powers entrusted to them. It is, indeed, a 
consoling thought, that such is the providential adaptation of all 
things, that the toil and the sufferings of the slave, however unpro- 
fitable to himself, and however hopeless, are not wholly thrown 
away and vain—that the master who has deprived him of the fruits 
of his industry, of every motive and opportunity for exercising his 
highest faculties, has not been able to prevent his exercising, uncon- 
sciously, a moral and spiritual influence all over the world, breaking 
down every unnatural restraint, and calling forth the simplest and 
deepest of all human emotions, the feeling of man for his fellow 
man, and bringing out the strongest intellectual and moral powers 
to his rescue. It is, indeed, natural that the cry of misery, the call 
for help, that is now spreading far and wide, and penetrating the 
inmost recesses of society, should thrill, with peculiar power, 
through the heart of woman. For it is woman, injured, insulted 
woman, that exhibits the most baneful and hateful influences of 
slavery. But I cannot speak of what the free woman ought and 
must feel for her enslaved sister—because I am overwhelmed by the 
thought of what we men, we, who have mothers, and wives, and 
daughters, should not only feel but do, and dare, and sacrifice, to 
drain the marshes whose exhalations infect the moral atmosphere 
of society.” 


As no degree of violence directed to break up the meetings of 
the Ladies’ Society, was too strong for the consciences of certain 
of the gentlemen of Boston, so no device was clearly too low for 
their purpose of hindering utterance. When they found they 
could not stop the women’s tongues by violence, they privily 
» sean cayenne-pepper on the stove of their place of meeting, 
thus compelling them to cough down their own speakers. 

The next attempt of such of the orthodox clergy as had professed 
abolitionism, was to break up the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, in which more freedom of thought was allowed than 
they considered suitable to the dignity of their body. They 
declared the society to be composed of materials so heretical and 
anti-christian, that they proposed to withdraw from it, and form 
a new association with a uniform profession of faith. The at- 
tempt failed. The laity of all denominations protested with 
absolute unanimity against any new organization upon sectarian 
grounds, and the Lasmeny of the body at large is more assured 
than ever. The clergy have for the present succumbed. If 
they adduce any further clerical claims, it is highly probable that 
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the stir will, indeed, ‘end only with a reformation hardly less 
startling or less needed than that of Luther.” It is evident to 
those who remember the conference between George Thompson 
and Mr Breckinridge at Glasgow, that it would be unwise in the 
American clergy to provoke an inquiry into the conduct of their 
body during the great moral struggle of the age. See the effect 
already :— 


*¢ As there is no royal road to mathematics, so there is no clerical 
road to abolition. The principles are too pure to admit of caste, 
even though it were the high Braminical. A general may not file 
the abolitionists to the right and left, and enter at literal beat of 
drum; nor may a clergyman claim to be speaker, as in a church 
meeting, by virtue of his office; nor may a woman J wa her sex’s 
oe privileges, or pretended disabilities. omen of New 

ngland! we are told of our —— indirect influence ; our claims 
on man’s gallantry and chivalry. We would not free all the slaves 
in Christendom by indirection—such indirection. We trust to be 
strengthened for any sacrifices in their cause; but we may not 
endanger our own souls for their redemption. Let our influence be 
open and direct : such as our husbands and brethren will not blush 
to see us exercise.” —* When clergymen plead usage and immemo- 
rial custom in favour of matteniile wrong, and bid us keep silence 


for courtesy, and put the enginery of church organization in pla 
as a hindrance to our cause, and not as a help, our situation calls 


for far more strenuous exertion than when, in 1835, the freedom of 
the women of Boston was vilely bartered away in the merchant- 
thronged street. Our situation is as much more perilous now as 
spiritual is more dreadful than temporal outrage. We have no 
means to strengthen and nourish our spirits but by entertaining and 
obeying the free Spirit of God.”—“ As yet our judgment is unim- 
paired by hopes of the favour, and our resolution undamped by the 
fear of the host who oppose us. As yet our hearts are not darkened 
by the shadow of unkindness. We listen to clerical appeals, and 
religious magazines, and the voices of an associated clergy, as 
though we heard them not, so full on the ear of every daughter 
among us falls the cry of the fatherless and those who have none to 
help them—so full in every motherly heart and eye rises the image 
of one pining in captivity, who cannot be comforted because her 
children are not.” — Right and Wrong in Boston, iii, pp. 73, 
75, 86. 


If the orthodox clergy are wise, they will let matters rest 
where they are.* 





* A resident of Boston was expressing to an European traveller one day, in the 
year 1836, his regret that strangers should be present in the country when its 
usual quiet and sobriety were disturbed. “Iam giad,” observed the traveller, 
“to have been in the country in its martyr age.”—“ Martyr age! martyr " 
cried a clergyman, remarkable for the assiduity of his parochial visiting. “ t 
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The other great event of the year concerned the freedom of 
the press, and was as remarkable in its consequences as it was 
interesting in itself. Never was there a case of martyrdom more 
holy than that which we are about to relate. Never was there 
more complete evidence that a man in the prime of life, attached 
to the world by the tenderest ties, and of a calm, rational mind, 
was able long to sustain the apprehension of violent death, and 
to meet it at last, rather than yield up a principle which he knew 
to be true. He could not give up truth for safety and life—no, 
not even for wife and child Elijah P. Lovejoy was a native 
of Maine, a graduate of Waterville College. He settled at 
St Louis, Missouri, and attained a high reputation as editor of 
a newspaper there. He became a clergyman, and at length an 
abolitionist. After the burning of M‘Intosh, at St Louis, he 
spoke out in his newspaper about the atrocity of the deed, and 
exposed the iniquities of the district judge, and of the mob which 
overawed Marion College, and brought two of the students 
before a Lynch Court. For this his press and types were de- 
stroyed, and he established himself on the opposite side of the 
river, in the free State of Illinois. But the town of Alton, in 
which he set up his press, was as dangerous to him as if it had 
stood in a slave State. It was the resort of slave-traders and 
river-traders, who believed their interests to depend on the pre- 
servation of slavery. For some time after his settlement at 
Alton, he did not think it necessary to enter into express dis- 
cussion of the slavery question. At length he saw it to be his 
duty to do so: he called together the supporters of the paper, 
and laid his views before them. ‘They consented to let his con- 
science have free course: he did his duty, and his press was 
again destroyed by a mob. ‘Twice more was his property anni- 
hilated in the same manner, without the slightest alteration of 
conduct on his part. His paper continued to be the steady, dis- 
passionate advocate of freedom and reprover of violence. In 
October 1837, he wrote to a friend in New York, to unburden 
his full head and heart. After having described the fury and 
murderous spirit of his assailants, and the manner in which for 
weeks his Toatetans had been tracked by assassins, he pro- 
ceeded— 

“« And now, my dear brother, if you ask what are my own feel- 
ings at a time like this, I answer, perfectly calm, perfectly resigned. 





do you mean? We don’t burn people in Smithfield here.”—.“ No,” replied the 
stranger, “ because ‘ Boston refinement’ will not bear the roasting of the bodies of 
men and women: but you come as near to this pass as you dare. You rack their 
consciences and wring their souls.”—‘ Our martyr age! our martyr age !” the 
clergyman went on muttering to himself, in all the excitement of a new idea, 
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Though in the midst of danger, I have a constant sense ef security 
that keeps me alike from fear and anxiety. I read the Bible, and 
especially the Psalms, with a delight, a refreshing of soul I never 
knew before. God has said, ‘ As thy day is, so shall thy = 
be;’ and he has made his promise good. i for me. e 
have a few excellent brethren here, in Alton. They are sincerely 
desirous to know their duty at this crisis, and to do it: but as yet 
they cannot see that duty requires them to maintain their cause here, 
at all hazards. Of this be assured, the cause of truth still lives in 
Illinois, and will not want defenders. Whether our paper starts 
again will depend on our friends, East, West, North, and South. 
So far as depends on me, it shall go forward. By the blessing of 
God, I will not abandon the enterprise so long as I live, and until 
success has crowned it. And there are these in Illinois who join 
me in this resolution. And if I am tv die, it cannot be in a better 
cause, ‘¢ Your’s, till death or victory, 
“ E. P. Lovegsoy.” 


Death and victory were now both at hand. Two or three 
weeks after this letter was written, he was called before a 
large meeting of the townsmen, on a singular affair. A com- 
mittee of gentlemen was appointed to mediate between the 
Editor of the ‘ Alton Observer’ and the mob. They drew up 
a set of ‘‘ Compromise Resolutions,” so called, which yielded 
everything to the mob, and required of Lovejoy to leave the 
place. One member of the committee, Mr Gilman, remon- 
strated: but he was overborne. Lovejoy was summoned, and 
required to leave the place. He listened till the chairman had 
said what he had to say, and then stepped forward to the bar. 
There, with grisly Murder peeping over his shoulder, he bore 
his last verbal testimony in die following unpremeditated address, 
reported by a person present. 





“‘T feel, Mr Chairman, that this is the most solemn moment of 
my life. I feel, I trust, in some measure, the responsibilities which 
at this hour I sustain to these my fellow-citizens, to the church of 
which Iam a minister, to my country and toGod. And let me beg 
of you, before I proceed further, to construe nothing I shall say as 
being disrespectful to this assembly ; I have no such feeling; far 
from it. And if I do not act or speak according to their wishes at 
all times, it is because I cannot conscientiously do it. It is proper 
I should state the whole matter, as I understand it, before this 
audience. I do not stand here to argue the question as presented 
by the honourable gentleman,* the chairman of that committee, for 
whose character I entertain great respect, though I have not the 





* Hon. Cyrus Edwards, Senator from Madison County, and Whig Candidate 
for Governor. 
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pleasure of his personal acquaintance: my only wonder is how that 
gentleman could have brought himself to submit such a Report. ~ 

‘‘ Mr Chairman, I do not admit that it is the business of this 
assembly to decide whether I shall or shall not publish a news- 
paper in this city. The gentlemen have, as the lawyers say, made 
a wrong issue. I have the right to doit. I know that I have the 
right to speak and publish my sentiments, subject only to the laws 
of the land for the abuse of that right. This right was given me by 
my Maker, and is solemnly guaranteed to me by the constitution of 
these United States, and of this State. What I wish to know of 
you is, whether you will protect me in the exercise of this right, or 
whether, as heretofore, Iam to be subjected to personal indignity 
and outrage. These resolutions, and the measures proposed by 
them, are spoken of as a compromise ; a compromise between two 
parties. Mr Chairman, this is not so; there is but one party here. 
It is simply a question whether the law shall be enforced, or whether 
the mob shall be allowed, as they now do, to continue to trample it 
under their feet, by violating with impunity the rights of an inno- 
cent individual. Mr Chairman, what have I to compromise? If 
freely to forgive those who have so greatly injured me; if to pray 
for their temporal and eternal happiness ; if still to wish for the 
pecape of your city and State, notwithstanding all the indignities 

have suffered in it; if this be the compromise intended, then do I 
willingly make it. My rights have been shamefully and wickedly 
outraged ; this I know and feel, and can never forget; but I can 
and do freely forgive those who have done it. 

‘¢ But if by a compromise is meant, that I should cease doing 
that which duty requires of me, I cannot make it. And the reason 
is, that I fear God more than I fear man. Think not that I would 
lightly go contrary to public sentiment around me. The good 
opinion of my fellow-men is dear to me, and I would sacrifice any 
thing but principle to obtain their good wishes ; but when they ask 
me to surrender this, they ask for more than I can—than I dare 
give. Reference is made to the fact, that I offered, a few days 
since, to yield up the editorship of the ‘ Observer’ into other hands. 
This is true, I did so; because it was thought, or said by some, that 
perhaps the paper would be better patronised in other hands. They 
declined accepting my offer, however, and since then we have heard 
from the friends and supporters of the paper in all parts of the State. 
There was but one sentiment among them, and this was that the 
paper should be sustained in no other hands than mme. It is also 
a very different question, whether I shall voluntarily, or at the 
request of friends, yield up my post, or whether I shall forsake it at 
the demand of a mob. The former I am at all times ready to do, 
when circumstances seem to require it, as I will never put my per- 
sonal wishes or interests in competition with the cause of that 
Master whose minister I am; but the latter, be assured, I never 
WILL po. Ged in his providence—so say all my brethren, and so I 
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think—has devolved upon me the responsibility of maintaining my 
ground here; and, Mr Chairman, I am determined to do it. A 
voice comes to me from Maine, from Massachusetts, from Connec- 
ticut, from New York, from Pennsylvania; yea, from Kentucky, 
from Mississippi, from Missouri, calling upon me in the name of 
all that is dear to heaven or earth, to stand fast; and, by the help 
of God, I w111 @ranp. I know I am but one, and you are many. 
My strength would avail but little against you all: you can crush 
me if you @ill, but I shall die at my post, for I cannot and will not 
forsake it. Why should I flee from Alton? Is not this a free 
State? When assailed by a mob in St Louis, I came here as to the 
home of freedom and of the laws. The mob have pursued me 
here, and why should I retreat again? Where can I be safe, if not 
here? Have I not a right to claim the protection of the laws? and 
what more can I have in any other place? Sir, the very act of 
retreating will embolden the mob to follow me wherever I go. No, 
sir, there is no way to escape the mob, but to abandon the path of 
duty; and that, God helping me, I never will do. 

*¢ It has been said here that my hand is against every man, and 
every man’s hand against me. ‘The last part of the declaration is 
too painfully true. I do indeed find almost every hand lifted 
against me, but against whom in this place has my hand been raised ? 
I appeal to every individual present; whom of you have I injured? 
whose character have I traduced? whose family have I molested ? 
whose business have I meddled with? If any, let him rise here 
and testify against me.—No one answers. 

«* And do not your resolutions say that you find nothing against 
my private or personal character? And does any one believe that 
if there was anything to be found, it would not be found and 
brought forth? If in anything I have offended against the law, 
am 1 so popular in this community as that it would be difficult to 
convict me? You have courts and judges and juries; they find 
nothing against me, and now you have come together for the pur- 
pose of driving out a confessedly innocent man, for no cause but 
that he dares to think and speak as his conscience and his God 
dictate. Will conduct like this stand the scrutiny of your country, 
of posterity, above all, of the judgment day? For, remember, the 
Judge of that day is no respecter of persons. 

«* Pause, I beseech you, and reflect. The present excitement 
will soon be over; the voice of conscience will at last be heard; 
and in some season of honest thought, even in this world, as you 
review the scenes of this hour, you will be compelled to say, ‘he 
was right—he was right.’ 

«¢ But you have been exhorted to be lenient and compassionate, 
and in driving me away to affix no unnecessary disgrace upon me. 
Sir, I reject all such compassion. You cannot disgrace me. 
Scandal, falsehood, and calumny have done their worst. My 
shoulders have borne the burden till it sits easy upon them. You 
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may hang me up as the mob hung up the individuals at Vicksburg 5 
you may burn me at the stake as they did M‘Intosh at St Louis; 
you may tar and feather me, or throw me into the Mississippi, as 
you have often threatened to do; but you cannot disgrace me. I, 
and I alone, can disgrace myself; and the deepest of all disgrace 
would be, at a time like this, to deny my Master by forsaking his 
cause.—He died for me, and I were most unworthy to bear his 
name, should I refuse, if need be, to die for him. 

“‘ Again, you have been told that I have a family who are 
dependent upon me, and this has been given as a reason why I 
should be driven off as gently as possible. It is true, Mr Chair- 
man, I am a husband and a father, and this it is that adds the 
bitterest ingredient to the cup of sorrow I am called to drink. I 
am made to feel the wisdom of the Apostle’s advice, ‘It is better 
not to marry.’ I know, sir, that in this contest, I stake not m 
life only, but that of others also. I do not expect my wife will 
ever recover from the shock received at the awful scenes through 
which she was called to pass at St Charles. And how was it the 
other night on my return to my home? I found her driven into the 
garret through fear of the mob, who were prowling round my 
house. And scarcely had I entered the house ere my windows 
were broken by the brickbats of the mob, and she so alarmed as 
rendered it impossible for her to sleep: rest that night. Iam 
hunted as a partridge on the mountain. I am pursued as a felon 
through your streets; to the guardian power of the law I look in 
vain for that protection against violence, which even the. vilest 
criminal may enjoy. Yet think not that I am unhappy.—Think 
not I regret the choice that I have made; while all around me 
is violence and tumult, all is peace within. An approving con- 
science and the rewarding smile of God are a full recompense for 
all that I forego, and all that I endure. Yes, sir, I enjoy a peace 
which nothing can destroy. I sleep sweetly and undisturbed, ex- 
cept when awakened by the brickbats of the mob. 

‘No, sir, I am not unhappy; I have counted the cost, and 
stand prepared freely to offer up my all in the service of God. Yes, 
sir, Iam fully aware of all the sacrifice I make, in here pledging 
myself to continue the contest until the last. (Forgive these tears. 
I had not intended to shed them, and they flow not for myself, but 
for others).—But I am commanded to forsake father and mother, 
and wife and children for Jesus’ sake ; and as his professed disciple, 
I stand pledged to do it. The time for fulfilling this pledge in my 
case, it seems to me, has come. Sir, I dare not flee away from 
Alton; should I attempt it, I should feel that the angel of the Lord 
with his flaming sword was pursuing me wherever [ went. It is 
because I fear God, that I am not afraid of all who oppose me in 
this city. No, sir, the contest has commenced here, and here 


it must be finished, Before God and you all, I here pledge myself 
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to continue it, if need be, till death; and if I fall, my grave shall be 
made in Alton.” 

A few days after this he was murdered. His office was sur- 
rounded by an armed mob, and defended from within by a guard 
furnished oe the Mayor of Alton. When the attack was sup- 
posed to be over, Lovejoy looked out to reconnoitre. He 
received five bullets in his body, was able to reach a room on the 
first floor, declared himself fatally wounded, and fell on his face 
dead. His age was thirty-two. 

A letter from a Boston abolitionist to a friend bears on one 
page the following. “ E. P. Lovejoy, at Alton, is fairly suffering 
the persecution of St Paul. Alton is anxious for the trade of 
Missouri and the lower Mississippi, and is willing to sacrifice 
a few abolitionists to conciliate its slave-holding customers. 
Lovejoy has been three times mobbed, &c. &c. &c.”—** The 
Attorney-General of Illinois said, at a meeting of gentlemen 
‘of property and standing,’ that the community ought not to 
resort to violence ¢ until it became absolutely necessary.’ Thank 
heaven, it is now beginning to be Illinois versus Alton. ‘The 
spirit is rising among the farmers, and Lovejoy will yet con- 

uer the State.” The next page begins, “ I have just heard of 
the murder of Lovejoy at Alton. He was shot by an armed 
mob. Now he will indeed conquer the State, and, I trust, the 
nation. I meant to have given you my budget of gossip; but 
my heart is very full, and I cannot write more now.” 

In a note to his tract on Slavery, Dr Channing had said, a 
year before this, “ One kidnapped, murdered abolitionist would 
do more for the violent destruction of slavery than a thousand 
societies. His name would be sainted. ‘The day of his death 
would be set apart for solemn, heart-stirring commemoration. 
His blood would ery through the land with a thrilling voice, would 
pierce every dwelling, and find a response in every heart.” 
These latter clauses have come true. ‘The anniversary of Love- 
joy’s death will be a sacrament day to his comrades till slavery 
shall be no more: and as for the careless part of the community, 
—the multitudes who were too busy eating and drinking, plant- 
ing, trading, or amusing themselves, to know the pangs that 
were rending the very heart of their society,—those who con- 
sidered abolitionism too ‘“‘low” a subject for their ears, and the 
abolitionists too “ odd”’ a set of people for their notice, —the shock 
of murder has roused even these from their apathy, and carried 
into their minds some notion that they are living in remarkable 
times, and that they have some extraordinary neighbours. We 
believe that no steps have been taken to punish the murderers ; 
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but such punishment was urged by the newspapers even in the 
slave States ; and the cry of reprobation of the deed was vehement 
from all the more enlightened parts of the Union. Dr Channing 
did his duty well. ‘The rioters at Alton were heard encouraging 
one another by reference to old Boston. The time was at hand 
for them to learn that there was right as well as wrong in the 
time-honoured city. 

It was proposed to hold a meeting in Boston, where there 
should be no distinction of sect or party, and no reference to 
any anti-slavery organization, to express the alarm and horror of 
the citizens at the view of the prostration of civil liberty, and 
at the murder of a Christian minister for daring to maintain his 
inalienable and constitutional rights. Application was made to 
the authorities for the use of Faneuil Hall for the occasion,—Dr 
Channing’s name being placed at the head of the requisition. 
The authorities were intimidated bya counter-petition, and refused 
the use of the Hall, on the ground of the request not being in 
accordance with public sentiment! Dr Channing published in 
the newspapers a letter, of which we give some passages : 


‘¢ To intimate that such resolutions would not express the public 
opinion of Boston, and would even create a mob, is to pronounce 
the severest libel on this city. It is to assert, that peaceful citizens 
cannot meet here in safety to strengthen and pledge themselves 
against violence, and in defence of the dearest sad most sacred 
rights. And has it come to this? Has Boston fallen so low? 
May not its citizens be trusted to come together to express the great 
principles of liberty, for which their fathers died? Are our fellow 
citizens to be murdered in the act of defending their property and 
of asserting the right of free discussion ; and is it unsafe in this 
metropolis, once the refuge of liberty, to express abhorrence of the 
deed? If such be our degradation, we ought to know the awful 
truth; and those among us who retain a portion of the spirit of our 
ancestors, should set themselves to work to recover their degenerate 
posterity. But I do not believe in this degeneracy. The people 
of Boston may be trusted. There is a moral soundness in this 
community on the great points involved in the petition which has 
been rejected. There is among us a deep abhorrence of the spirit of 
violence which is spreading through our land; and from this city 
ought to go forth a voice to awaken the whole country to its danger, 
to the growing peril of the substitution of lawless force for the 
authority of the laws. This, in truth, was the great object of those 
who proposed the meeting, to bring out a loud, general expression 
of opinion and feeling, which would awe the spirit of mobs, and 
ved especially secure the yy from violence. Instead of this, 
what is Boston now doing? Into what scale is this city now 
thrown? Boston now says to Alton, go on; destroy the press; put 
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down the liberty of speech; and still more, murder the citizen who 
asserts it; and no united voice shall here be lifted up against you, 
lest a like violence should break forth among ourselves. * * * 

« A government, which announces its expectation of a mob, does 
virtually, though unintentionally, summon a mob, and would then 
cast all the blame of it on the ‘rash men’ who might become its 
victims. . ? ° ‘ = 

‘¢ But is there no part of our country where a voice of power 
shall be lifted up in defence of rights incomparably more precious 
than the temporary interests which have often crowded Faneuil 
Hall to suffocation? Is the whole country to sleep? An event 
has occurred which ought to thrill the hearts of this people as the 
heart of one man. A martyr has fallen among us to the freedom of 
the press. A citizen has been murdered in defence of the right of 
free discussion. Ido not ask whether he was Christian or unbe- 
liever, whether he was abolitionist or colonizationist. He has 
been murdered in exercising what I hold to be the dearest right of 
the citizen. Nor is this a solitary act of violence. It is the con- 
summation of a long series of assaults on public order, on freedom, 
on the majesty of the laws.” 


A spontaneous meeting of citizens was held to discuss the 
refusal of the authorities, and Dr Channing’s strictures on it. 
The consequence was that the very same requisition was again 
tendered to the authorities, with such a mass of signatures to it 
that its prayer was granted with an obsequiousness as remarkable 
as the previous insult. Faneuil Hall was thrown open on the 
8th of December, and crowded. The chair was taken by a 
respected citizen, who was allied with no party,—Mr Jonathan 
Phillips. The resolutions were prepared by Dr Channing. 
Neither he, nor the chairman, nor any one but the organized 
abolitionists (who have good reason to know their townsmen) was 
fully aware of the crisis to which this meeting brought the fate of 
the abolitionists throughout the community. It hung at last, 
for the space of three minutes, upon the lips of one very young 
— who was heard only because of his rank. It came to 
the turn of a hair whether the atrocious mob-speech of the Attor- 
ney-General should be acted upon, or whether he should be 
overwhelmed with the reprobation of society; whether the 
abolitionists should have the alternative of being murdered at 
home, and being driven into the wilderness, or whether liberty 
of speech and the press should prevail. Happily, the eloquence 
of young Wendell Phillips secured the victory. Among other 
discoveries, the Attorney-General announced that Lovejoy died 
“ asa fool dieth,” and that his murderers were patriots of the same 
order as the Tea-Party of the Revolution. An extract from 3 
private letter will best describe this critical meeting. 
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* You will have heard of Dr Channing’s recent exploit. ‘The 
massacre of one of our beloved friends in the West for being an 
abolitionist and acting up to his principles, induced Dr C. to sign 
a call for a public-indignation meeting in Faneuil Hall. It was a 
noble sight,—that hall on that day. ‘The morning sunlight never 
streamed in over such a throng. By night it has been closer 
packed; but never, they telk me, by day. I went (for the 
Woman Question), with fifteen others. ‘The indignation at us 
was great. People said it gave the meeting the air of an abo- 
lition gathering to have women there ; it hung out false colours. 
Shame! when it was a free discussion meeting, and nothing more, 
that women should have ‘given colour to the idea that it was 
for abolition purposes.’ Good, is it not, that sixteen women can 
give a character to a meeting of twenty-five hundred men? O that 
you had been there! A hundred women or so in a drawing-room, 
gathered together by a new application of religious and demo- 
cratic, viz. Christian principles, was all that Boston had to show 
you when you were here. But this Faneuil Hall gathering, to 
protect the minority in the application of their principles, was an 
imposing spectacle. ‘The meeting began with prayer; no sound 
but that sublime one in stirring times—the sound of many feet 
on a public floor. You know Dr Channing’s voice is low, and 
Faneuil Hall is empty of seats. The crowd surged up closer 
round the platform ; and ever as they made room the space behind 
filled in. The counting-houses disgorged for the occasion, and 
I think Dr Channing must have seen his mistake as to the good 
state of heart of his neighbours and townsmen. One-third of 
the meeting, I think, were abolitionists and free-discussionists 
(small proportion of the former); one-third of bitter opponents; 
and one-third swayed to and fro by every speaker. ‘The name 
of Dr Channing probably kept this floating third up to the pitch 
of an affirmative note on certain resolutions he had prepared. 
James T. Austin (Attorney-General) was there, and made a 
diabolical speech. It was loudly cheered. I gave up all hopes 
of a favourable termination of the meeting then. He tried to 
raise a storm of indignation, but failed, baffled by the effort of a 
very dear young friend aud connexion of ours, who, from being of 
a good family (Republicanism!) was enabled to get a hearing, 
though an abolitionist, and an agent of the abolition society. 
Wm. Sturgis and George Bond, when he was almost overpow- 
ered by the clamour, threw in their weight on the right side, 
and free discussion of the subject of free discussion prevailed. 
So much for the local aspect of the cause at present. Stout men 
—my husband for one—came home that day, and ‘lifted up 
their voices and wept.’ Dr Channing did not know how dan- 
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a an experiment (as people count danger) he adventured. 
Ve knew that we must send the children out of town, and slee 
in our day-garments that night, unless free discussion prevailed, 
Lovejoy stood upon the defensive, as the Bill of Rights and 
New England Divinity bear him out in having done. His death 
lies, in a double sense, at the door of the church; for she trained 
him to self-defence, and then attacked him. ‘This new aspect of 
the cause, orthodox church opposition to it as-a heresy, has pre- 
sented itself since you were cv and a most perilous crisis it has 
been. I think the ship has righted; but she was on her beam- 
ends so long, that I thought all was over for ‘this 200 years,’ as 
Dr Beecher says. I have just sent off 55,000 women’s signatures 
for the abolition in the District,*—a weary labour. My brain 
turns with the counting and indorsing. I wrote well on them for 
the honour of Massachusetts, which is the reason I write so badly 
to you now. | am thoroughly tired. God be with you evermore !” 
The second General Convention of Women was held, as 
appointed, at Philadelphia, in the spring of the present year. 
Once, again, has the intrepidity of these noble Christian women 
been put to the proof; the outrages in this ‘‘city of brotherly 
leve” having been the most fearful to which they have yet been 
exposed. ‘The cause of the extraordinary violences of this year 
is to be found in the old maxim that men hate those whom they have 
injured. ‘The State Convention, which had been employed for 
many previous months in preparing a new constitution for Pennsyl- 
vania, had deprived the citizens of colour of the political rights 
which they had held (but rarely dared to exercise) under the old 
constitution. Having done this injury, the perpetrators, and 
those who assented to their act, were naturally on the watch 
against those whom they had oppressed, and were jealous of 
every movement. When the abolitionists began to gather to 
their Convention, when the liberal part of the Quaker population 
came abroad, and were seen greeting their fellow-emancipators 
in the city of Penn—when the doors of the fine new building, 
Pennsylvania Hall, were thrown open, and the people of colour 
were seen flocking thither, with hope in their faces, and with 
heads erect, in spite of the tyranny of the new laws, the hatred 
of their oppressors grew too violent for restraint. It was impos- 
sible to find reasonable and true causes of complaint against any 
of the parties concerned in the Convention, and falsehoods were 
therefore framed and circulated. Even these falsehoods were of 
a nature which makes it difficult for people on this side of the At- 
lantic to understand how they should be used as a pretext for 
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such an excess of violence as succeeded. The charge against the 
abolitionists was, that they ostentatiously walked the streets arm- 
in-arm with people of colour. They did not do this, because 
the act was not necessary to the assertion of any principle, and 
would have been offensive ; but if they had, it might have been 
asked what excuse this was for firing Pmaytenaitk Hall ? 

The delegates met and transacted their business, as in the pre- 
ceding year, but this time with a yelling mob around the doors. 
The mild voice of Angelina Weld was heard above the hoarse 
roar; but it is said that the transient appearance of Maria Chap- 
man was the most striking circumstance of the day. She was 
ill, and the heat of the weather was tremendous; but, scarcely 
able to sustain herself under an access of fever, she felt it her 
duty to appear on the platform, showing once more that where 
shame and peril are, there is she. Commenting upon the cir- 
cumstances of the moment, the strain of her exhortation accorded 
well with the angelic beauty of her countenance, and with the 
melting tones of her voice, and with the summary of duty which she 
had elsewhere presented: ‘ Our principles teach us how to avoid 
that spurious charity which would efface moral distinctions, and 
that our duty to the sinner is, not to palliate, but to pardon; not 
to excuse, but to forgive, freely, fully, as we hope to be forgiven.” 
To these principles she has ever been faithful, whether she 
gathers her children about her knees at home, or bends over the 
pillow of a dying friend, or stands erect amidst the insults and 
outrages of a mob, to strengthen the souls of her fellow-sufferers. 
Her strain is ever the same—no compromise, but unbounded for- 
giveness. 

If the authorities had done their duty, no worse mischief than 
threat and insult would have happened; but nothing effectual 
was done in answer to a demonstration on the part of the mob, 
repeated for three or four nights; so at last they broke into 
Pennsylvania Hall, heaped together the furniture and books in 
the middle of the floor, and burned them and the building toge- 
ther. The circumstance which most clearly indicates the source 
of the rage of the mob was their setting fire to the Orphan Asy- 
lum for coloured children; a charity wholly unconnected with 
abolitionism, and in no respect, but the complexion of its inmates, 
on a different footing from any other charitable institution in the 
Quaker city. ‘The Recorder interposed vigorously ; and, after 
the burning of the Hall, the city firemen undertook the protection 
of all the buildings in the place, public and private. ‘The morn- 
ing after the fire the abolitionists were asked what they intended 
to do next. Their answer was clear and ready. They had 
already raised funds and engaged workmen to restore their Hall, 
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and had issued their notices of the meeting of the third General 
Convention in the spring of 1839. They have since applied 
for damages, which we believe the city agreed, without demur, 
to pay. It is astonishing that the absurdity of persecuting such 
people as these has not long been apparent to alleyes. Their 
foes might as well wage a pop-gun war against the constellations 
of the sky. 

It appears as if each State had to pass through riot to rectitude 
on this mighty question. Every State which has now an abo- 
lition legislature, and is officered by abolitionists, has, we believe, 
gone through this process. ‘The course of events seems to be 
this: the abolitionists are first ridiculed, as a handful of insig- 
nificant fanatics; then the merchants begin to be alarmed for 
their purses, and the aristocracy for their prerogatives; tlie 
clergy and professional men act and speak for the merchant- 
interest, and engage the authorities to discountenance the move- 
ment, which they do by threatening penal laws, or uttering 
warnings of mobs. A mob ensues, of course; the apprehensions 
of the magistracy furnishing the broadest hint. ‘The business is 
brought home to the bosom of every citizen. All, especially the 
young men, look inte the matter, rally in defence of the law, 
elect a good legislature, look carefully to their magistracy, and 
the right prevails. Such seems to have been the process in 
every State disgraced by an anti-abolition riot. We trust it 
may be so in Pennsylvania. Mrs Child said long ago that this 
evil spirit having so long intimately possessed the nation, we 
cannot expect that it should be cast out without much rending 
and tearing. 

The abolitionists, as a body, are now fairly recognized by the 
South. Mr Birney has been applied to by Mr Elmore, a sou- 
thern member of Congress, under the sanction of Mr Calhoun 
himself, for a fulfilment of his offer to lay open all the affairs of 
the anti-slavery body. ‘The affairs of the abolitionists have from 
the beginning been open to all the world; the evil has been that 
the world would not attend to them. Now, hewever, “the 
South desires to learn the depth, height and breadth of the storm 
which impends over her.” She has learned what she wants, for 
Mr Birney has forwarded exceedingly full replies to the fourteen 
queries proposed by the southern representatives and senators. 
This may be regarded as an extremely fortunate event. It isa 
most cheering testimony to the progress of the cause; and it 
affords some hope that the South will take warning in time, and 
present an honourable exception to the conduct and catastrophe 
of a struggle for and relinquishment of irresponsible power. 
The hope is faint; for instances are rare, if not unknown, of pri- 
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vileged bodies surrendering their total privileges on a merely 
moral summons. But again, instances are rare, if not unknown, 
of a privileged class appealing to a magnanimous foe for an 
exposure of his forces, his designs, and his expectations. What- 
ever irritability may display itself in the couduct of the appeal, the 
fact is highly honourable to both parties. ‘To our minds, it is one 
of the most striking circumstances of this majestic story. Mr Bir- 
ney’s reply is far too long to be given here, even in the briefest 
abstract. It is extremely interesting, from the honourable accu- 
racy and candour of its statements, and its abstinence from all 
manifestation of the triumph which its facts might well justify. 
‘These important papers go by the name of the * Elmore Corres- 
pondence.’ 

The most melancholy feature of the struggle—more so than 
even the conduct of the clergy (which has been far more extraordi- 
nary than we have had space to relate)—is the degeneracy of 
Congress. ‘The right of petition has been virtually annihilated 
for these three years past; and the nation has been left unrepre- 
sented on the mest important question which has been occupying 
the nation’s mind. ‘The people hold their remedy in the ballot- 
box. ‘The elections are now going forward; and we doubt not the 
electors will take care that such a suspension of their rights does 
not happenagain. We understand, indeed, that the usual federal 
and democratic questions are in many cases laid aside at the pre- 
sent elections for the all-important one of the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and the prohibition of the inter-state 
slave-trade. Happen what may, it will not be forgotten in future 
times that there was one man who did his duty. Several others 
tried, but found circumstances too strong for them. John Quincy 
Adams has conquered circumstances. Speculation has for some 
years been busy on the fact of this gentleman being a Massa- 
chusetts representative after having been President of the United 
States. While some honoured the succession of offices as a 
proof of the highest patriotism, others magnanimously interpreted 
it as an indication of vain, rest!ess ambition. His late con- 
duct must convince all fair-minded observers of the intrepidity 
and purity of his patriotism. At his years it is impossible that 
he can look to the anti-slavery party for any rewards adequate 
to what he has risked and undergone in defence of their rights. 
Inch by inch bas he maintained alone the ground of constitutional 
rights; month after month has he painfully struggled for speech, 
and been gagged by unconstitutional resolutions and ex-post-facto 
rules. We will not enter upon the grievous tale of the insults that 
have been heaped upon his revered head, and the moral inflictions 
by which his noble heart has been wrung. This man was (by 
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universal acknowledgment) the purest of the American Pre- 
sidents, except Washington; and he has lived to see the nation 
he governed virtually deprived (however temporarily) of their 
rights of petition and free discussion; and when he protested 
against this privation, one member started up to say that he 
considered Mr Adams to be in the wane of his intellect, and 
another to call him a sort of stormy petrel, delighting in commo- 
tion. (‘This is of a piece with the assurance that the abolitionists 
like to be persecuted.) ‘The more pertinaciously his mouth was 
stopped, the more vigilantly did Mr Adams watch for an oppor- 
tunity tospeak. Atlasthefoundit. Under cover of remarks on 
the Report of the Committee of Foreign Affairs in relation to 
Texas, he delivered himself of all his protests and all his opinions 
on the vicious legislation of the last two sessions on slavery, 
Texas, and the reception of petitions. For an hour a day during 
twelve days he spoke, under perpetual calls to order, but with 
power to proceed till he chose to stop. We subjoin an extract 
from that hour-long oratory, which will not be forgotten by any 
of the hundreds who heard it, or by any of the millions who owe 
to him the patient and intrepid assertion of their constitutional 
rights in the martyr-age of the republic. 
“ Thursday, June 28, 1838. 

‘““Mr Adams resumed the floor in support of his resolution 
respecting the admission of Texas to the Union. 

«¢ When I last addressed the Houve I was engaged in discussing 
the principle asserted by the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs ; the practical effect of which must be to deprive one-half of 


the population of these United States of the right of petition before 
this House. I say it goes to deprive the entire female sex of all 
right of petition here. The principle was not an abstract principle. 
It is stated abstractedly, in the report of his remarks, which I have 
once read to the House. I will read it again; it is highly im- 
portant, and well deserving of the attention of this House, and its 
solemn decision. It referred to all petitions on the subject of the 
annexation of Texas to this Union which come from women :— 

‘¢ ¢ Many of these petitions were signed by women. He always 
felt regret when petitions thus signed were Pp to the House 
relating to political matters. He thought that these females could 
have a sufficient field for the exercise of their influence in the dis- 
charge of their duties to their fathers, their husbands, or their chil- 
dren, cheering the domestic circle, and shedding over it the mild 
radiance of the social virtues, instead of rushing into the fierce 
struggles of political life. He felt sorrow at this departure from 
their proper sphere, in which there was abundant room for the 
practice of the most extensive benevolence and philanthropy, be- 
cause he considered it discreditable, not only to their own parti- 
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eular section of the country, but also to the national character, 
and thus giving him a right to express this opinion.’ 

“ Now, I say, in the first place, that this principle is erroneous, 
vicious. As a moral principle it is vicious; and in its application 
the chairman of the committee made it the ground of a reproach to 
the females of my district ; thousands of whom, besides those 238 
who signed the first petition I presented here, have signed similar pe- 
‘ titions. That is his application. And what is the consequence in- 
i tended to follow? Whi, that petitions of that sort deserve no con- 
: sideration, and that the committee are, therefore, fully justified in 

never looking into one of them. And this, because they come 
from nomen; and women, departing from their own proper sphere, 
in the domestic circle, do what is discreditable, not only to their 
own particular district of country, but to the national character. 
There is the broad principle, and there is its application. This has 
compelled me to probe it to the bottom, and to show that it is funda- 
mentally wrong, that it is vicious, and the very reverse of that 
which should prevail. 

*¢ Why does it follow that women are fitted for nothing but the 
cares of domestic life? for bearing children, and cooking the food 
of a family ? devoting all their time to the domestic cirecle—to pro- 
moting the immediate personal comfort of their husbands, brothers, 
and sons? Observe, sir, the point of departure between the chairman of 
the committee and myself. { admit that it is their duty to attend to 
these things. I subscribe fully to the elegant compliment passed by 
him upon those members of the female sex who devote their time to 
these duties. But I say that the correct principle is, that women 
are not only justified, but exhibit the most exalted virtue when they 
do depart from the domestic circle, and enter on the concerns of 
their country, of humanity, and of their God. The mere departure 
of woman from the duties of the domestic circle, far from being a 
reproach to her, is a virtue of the highest order, when it is done 
from purity of motive, by appropriate means, and towards a virtu- 
ous purpose. There is the true distinction. The motive must be 
pure, the means appropriate, and the purpose good. And I say that 
woman, by the discharge of such duties, has manifested a virtue 
which is even above the virtues of mankind, and approaches to a su- 

; perior nature. That is the principle I maintain, and which the 
‘ chairman of the committee has to refute, if he applies the position 
he has taken to the mothers, the sisters, and the daughters of the 
men of my district who voted to send me here. Now I aver, 
further, that in the instance to which his observation refers, viz. in 
the act of petitioning against the annexation of Texas to this Union, 
the motive was pure, the means appropriate, and the purpose virtu- 
ous, in the highest degree. As an evident proof of this, I recur to 
the particular petition from which this debate took its rise, viz. to 
the first petition I presented here against the annexation—a petition 
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consisting of three lines, and signed by 238 women of Plymouth, a 
principal town in my own district. Their words are— 

«© ¢The undersigned, women of Plymouth (Mass.), thoroughly 
aware of the sinfulness of slavery, and the consequent impolicy and 
disastrous tendency of its extension in our country, do most respect- 
fully remonstrate, with all our souls, against the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, as a slave-holding territory.’ 

‘‘ Those are the words of their memorial. And I say that, in 
presenting it here, their motive was pure, and of the highest order 
of purity. They petitioned under a conviction that the consequence 
of the annexation would be the advancement of that which is sin in 
the sight of God, viz. slavery. I say, further, that the means were 
appropriate, because it is Congress who must decide on the question ; 
and, therefore, it is proper that they should petition Congress if they 
wish to prevent the annexation. And I say, in the third place, that 
the end was virtuous, pure, and of the most exalted character, viz. 
to prevent the perpetuation and spread of slavery through America. 
I say, moreover, that I subscribe, in my own person, to every word 
the petition contains. I do believe slavery to be a sin before God, 
and that is the reason, and the only insurmountable reason, why we 
should refuse to annex Texas to this Union. For, although the 
amendment I have moved declares that neither Congress nor any 
other portion of this Government is of itself competent to make this 
annexation, yet I hold it not impossible, with the consent of the 
people of the United States and of the people of Texas, that a union 
might properly be accomplished. It might be effected by an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, submitted to the approval of the people of 
the United States, as all other amendments are to be submitted, and 
by afterwards submitting the question to the decision of the Om 
of both States. I admit that in that way such a union might be, 
and may be, formed. But not with a State tolerating slavery ; not 
with a people who have converted freemen into slaves; not so long 
as slavery exists in Texas. So long as that continues, I do not hold 
it practicable, in any form, that the two nations should ever be 
united. Thus fur I go. I concur in every word of the petition I 
had the honour to present; and I hold it to be proof of pure 
patriotism, of sincere piety, and of every virtue that can adorn the 
female character. 

“With regard to this principle I am willing it shall be discussed. 
I hope it will be discussed, not only in this House, but throughout 
this nation. 

‘‘T should not have detained the House so long in establishing 
this position, had I not felt it a duty I owed to my constituents to 
vindicate the characters of their wives and sisters and daughters, 
who were assailed by the sentiment I have opposed. * * * 

«¢ And now, to close with a little anecdote, which I hope will put 
the House into a good humour. In consequence of the stand I have 
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taken here, on the subject of the right of petition, a great number 
of petitions and memorials have been sent to me, many of which I 
did not present ; some were sent with a sinister purpose—to make 
me ridiculous, or the right of petition ridiculous. Others were of a 
more atrocious character, and the language in which they were 
expressed would have, of itself, precluded their reception here. 
But there is one from a man whom I take to be a profound hu- 
mourist, and a keen and deep satirist. His petition is, that Con- 
gress would enter into negociations with the Queen of Great Britain 
to prevail on her to abdicate the throne of that nation. And 
why? Because affairs of state do not belong to women. Now, if 
this petition had been sent to the honourable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I really do not see, with his notions, 
how he could have refused to present it. (Alaugh.) But I declined 
the presentation of it because [ feared that there might be a portion 
of the House who would not perceive in such a petition the satire 
which I thought was intended as a serious proposition. I do not 
intend to put the House to the trial of that matter, or myself in an 
attitude of coming under the censure of this House for treason, in 
offering such advice to the President; or at least as becoming the 
cause of a war with England. For when the Government of one 
country addresses the Sovereign of another with a request to ab- 
dicate the throne, it is a pretty serious affair. In that point of view 
it was impossible for me to present the paper; but, in the other, 
I think I might have done so with great propriety and effect. 
And even now, as the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
appears to sympathise in feeling and sentiment with the petitioner, 
if he thinks it might be serviceable to present the paper, I will 
cheerfully communicate it to him.” (A laugh.) 

During the last year, several Halls of State Legislatures have 
been granted to the abolitionists for their meetings, while the 
churches have remained closed against them. ‘The aspect of 
these assemblages has been very remarkable, from the union of 
religious and political action witnessed there. But the most 
extraordinary spectacle of all—a spectacle perhaps unrivalled in 
the history of the world—was the address of Angelina Grimke 
before a Committee of the Legislature of Massachusetts. Some 
have likened it to the appeal of Horteusia to the Roman Senate ; 
but others have truly observed that the address of Angelina 
Grimke was far the nobler of the two, as she complained not as 
the voice of a party remonstrating against injuries done to itself, 
but as the advocate of a class too degraded and helpless to move 
or speak on its own behalf. The gentle dignity of the speaker’s 
manner, and the power of statement and argument shown in her 
address, together with the righteousness of her cause, won the 
sympathies of as large an audience as the State House would 
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contain, and bore down all ridicule, prejudice, and passion. 
Two emotions divided the vast assemblage of hearers ;—sympathy 
in her cause, and veneration for herself. The only fear now 
entertained by the abolitionists with regard to the cause in the 
leading State of Massachusetts, is lest it should become too 
flourishing, and lose something of its rectitude in its prosperity. 

The history of this struggle seems to yield a few inferences 
which must, we think, be evident to all impartial minds; and 
which are as important as they are clear.—One is, that this is a 
struggle which cannot subside till it has prevailed. If this be 
true, the consequence of yielding to it would be the saving of a 
world of guilt and woe.—Another is, that other sorts of freedom, 
besides emancipation from slavery, will come in with it ;—that 
the aristocratic spirit in all its manifestations is being purged out 
of the community ;—that with every black slave a white will be 
also freed.—Another is, that republicanism is in no degree 
answerable for the want of freedom and of peace under which 
the American nation is now suffering ;—that, on the contrary, 
the turbulence and tyranny are the immediate and visible 
offspring of the old-world, feudal, European spirit which still lives 
in the institution assailed, and in the bosoms of the aristocracy 
of the country, while the bulwarks of the Constitution, the true 
republicans, are the “ peacemen,” the sufferers, the moral soldiers, 
who have gone out armed only with faith, hope, and charity.— 
Another is that the coloured people have a promising morale on 
which to ground their civilization. Their whole conduct affords 
evidences of generosity, patience, and hopefulness, from which 
fine results of character may be anticipated whenever this unfor- 
tunate race shall have leave to exert its unfettered energies under 
circumstances of average fairness. 

It is a wide world that we live in, as wonderful in the diversity 
of its moral as of its natural features. A just survey of the whole 
can leave little doubt that the abolitionists of the United States 
are the greatest people now living and moving in it. There is 
beauty in the devotedness of the domestic life of every land: 
there is beauty in the liberality of the philosophers of the earth, 
in the laboriousness of statesmen, in the beneficence of the 
wealthy, in the faith and charity of the poor. All these graces 
flourish among this martyr company, and others with them, which 
it is melting to the very soul to contemplate. To appreciate 
them fully, one must be among them. One must hear their di- 
versity of tongue,—from the quaint Scripture phraseology of the 
Pilgrims to the classical language of the scholar—to estimate 
their liberality. One must witness the eagerness with which each 
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strives to bring down the storm upon his own head to save his 
neighbour, and to direct any transient sunshine into his friend’s 
house rather than his own, to understand their generosity. One 
must see the manly father weeping over his son’s blighted pros- 
pects, and the son vindicating his mother’s insulted name, to 
appreciate their disinterestedness. One must experience some- 
thing of the soul-sickness and misgiving caused by popular hatred, 
and of the awful pangs of an apprehended violent death, to enter 
fully into their heroism. Those who are living in peace afar off 
ean form but a faint conception of what it is to have no respite, 
no prospect of rest, of security, of success, within any calculable 
time. The grave, whether it yawns beneath their feet, or lies 
on the far horizon, is, as they well know, their only resting- 
place: adversity is all around them, like the whirlwind of the 
desert. But, if all this can be scarcely conceived of at a dis- 
tance, neither can their bright faces be seen there. Nowhere 
but among such can an array of countenances be beheld so little 
lower than the angels’. Ordinary social life is spoiled to them ; 
but another which is far better has grown up among them. ‘They 
had more life than others to begin with, as the very fact of their 
enterprise shows: and to them that have much shall more be 
given. ‘They are living fast and loftily. ‘The weakest of them 
who drops into the grave worn out, and the youngest that lies 
murdered on his native republican soil, has enjoyed a richer har- 
vest of time, a larger gift out of eternity, than the octogenarian 
self-seeker, however he may have attained his ends. ‘These 
things, as branches of general truths, may be understood at the 
distance of half the globe. Let us not, therefore, wait, as it has 
been the world’s custom to wait, for another century to greet the 
confessors and martyrs who stretch out their strong arms to bring 
down Heaven upon our earth; but even now, before they have 
stripped off care and sorrow with their mortal frame,—even now, 
while sympathy may cheer and thanks may animate, let us make 
our reverent congratulations heard over the ocean which divides 
us from the spiritual potentates of our age. 


Hf. M. 












































Arr. IL—1. Rahel. Lin Buch des Andenkens fur thre 
Freunde. (Rahel. A Book of Memorial for her Friends.) 
3 vols. Berlin, 1834. 

2. Galerie von Bildnissen aus Rahel’s Umgang und Briefwechsel. 
(Gallery of Portraits from Rahel’s Cirele of Society and 
Correspondence.) Edited by K. A. Varnhagen von Ense. 
2 vols. Leipzig, 1836. 

3. Denkwiirdigheiten und vermischte Schriften. (Memoirs and 
Miscellaneous Writings.) By K. A. Varnhagen von Ense. 
4.vols. Mannheim, 1837-8. 


"THE Lady Ruhel, or Rachel, surnamed Levin in her maiden 
days, who died some five years ago as Madam Varnhagen von 
Ense, seems to be still memorable and notable, or to have become 
more than ever so, among our German friends. ‘The widower, long 
known in Berlin and Germany for an intelligent and estimable 
man, has here published successively, as author, or as editor and 
annotator, so many volumes, nine in all, about her, about him- 
self, and the things that occupied and environed them. Nine 
volumes, properly, of German Memoirs; of letters, of miscel- 
lanies, biographical and autobiographical; which we have read 
not without zeal and diligence, and in part with great pleasure. 
It seems to us that such of our readers as take interest in things 
German, ought to be apprised of this publication; and withal 
that there are in it enough of things European and universal to 
furnish out a few pages for readers not specially of that class. 
One may hope, Germany is no longer to any person that 
vacant land, of gray vapour and chimeras, which it was to most 
Englishmen not many years ago. One may hope that, as 
readers of German have increased a hundredfold, some partial 
intelligence of Germany, some interest in things German, may 
have increased in a proportionably higher ratio. At all events, 
Memoirs of men, German or other, will find listeners among 
men. Sure enough, Berlin city, on the sandy banks of the 
Spree, is a living city, even as London is, on the muddy banks 
of Thames. Daily, with every rising of the blessed heavenly 
light, Berlin sends up the smoke of a hundred thousand kindled 
hearths, the fret and stir of five hundred thousand new-awakened 
human souls ;—marking or defacing with such smoke-cloud, ma- 
terial or spiritual, the serene of our common all-embracing Heaven. 
One Heaven, the same for all, embraces that smoke-cloud too, 
adopts it, absorbs it, like the rest. Are there not dinner-parties, 
“esthetic teas;” scandal-mongeries, changes of ministry, 
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police cases, literary gazettes? The clack of tongues, the 
sound of hammers, mounts up in that corner of the planet too, 
for certain centuries of time. Berlin has its royalties and 
diplomacies, its traffickings, travailings; literatures, sculptures, 
cultivated heads, male and female; and boasts itself to be “ the 
intellectual capital of Germany.” Nine volumes of Memoirs 
out of Berlin will surely contain something for us. 

Samuel Johnson, or perhaps another, used to say, there was 
no man on the streets whose biography he would not like to be 
acquainted with. No rudest mortal walking there who has not 
seen and known experimentally something, which, could he tell 
it, the wisest would hear willingly from him! Nay, after all 
that can be said and celebrated about poetry, eloquence, and the 
higher forms of composition and utterance, is not the primary 
use of speech itself this same: to utter memoirs, that is, memora- 
ble experiences to our fellow creatures? A fact is a fact; man 
is for ever the brother of man. ‘That thou, O my brother, im- 
part to me truly how it stands with thee in that inner man of 
thine, what lively images of things past thy memory has painted 
there, what hopes, what thoughts, affections, knowledges, do 
now dwell there: for this and for no other object that I can see 
was a gift of speech and of hearing bestowed on us two. I say 
not how thou feignest. Thy fictions, and thousand and one 
Arabian Nights, promulgated as fictions, what are they also 
at bottom but this, things that are in thee, though only 
images of things? But to bewilder me with falsehoods, indeed ; 
to ray out error and darkness,—misintelligence, which means 
misattainment, otherwise failure and sorrow; to go about con- 
fusing worse our poor world’s confusion, and, as a son of Nox and 
Chaos, propagate delirium on earth: not surely with this view, 
but with a far different one, was that miraculous tongue sus- 
pended in thy head, and set vibrating there !—In a word, do not 
two things, veracity and memoir-writing, seem to be pre- 
scribed by Nature Herself and the very constitution of man? 
Let us read, therefore, according to opportunity,—and, with 
judicious audacity, review ! 

Our nine printed volumes we called German Memoirs. They 
agree in this general character, hut are otherwise to be distin- 
guished into kinds, and differ very much in their worth for us. 
The first book on out list, entitled § Rahel,’ is a book of private 
letters; three thick volumes of Letters written by that lady ; 
selected from her wide correspondence ; with a short introduc- 
tion, with here and there a short note, and that on Varnhagen’s 
part is all. ‘Then follows, in two volumes, the work named 
‘Gallery of Portraits;’ consisting principally of Letters ¢o 
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Rahel, by various persons, mostly persons of note; to which 
Varnhagen, as editor, has joined some slight commentary, some 
short biographical sketch of each. Of these five volumes of 
German Letters we will say, for the present, that they seem to 
be calculated for Germany, and even for some special circle 
there, rather than for England or us. A glance at them after- 
wards, we hope, will be possible. But the third work, that of 
Varnhagen himself, is the one we must chiefly depend on here: 
the four volumes of ‘ Memoirs and Miscellanies ;’ lively pieces ; 
which can be safely recommended as altogether pleasant reading 
to every one. They are “ Miscellaneous writings,” as their 
title indicates; in part collected and reprinted out of periodicals 
or wherever they lay scattered; in part sent forth now for the 
first time. There are criticisms, notices literary or didactic ; 
always of a praiseworthy sort, generally of small extent. There 
are narrations; there is a long personal narrative, as it might be 
called, of service in the * Liberation War” of 1814, wherein 
Varnhagen did duty, as a volunteer officer, in ‘Tettenborn’s 
corps, among the Cossacks: this is the longest piece, by no 
means the best. ‘There is farther a curious narrative of La- 
fayette’s escape (brief escape with recapture) from the Prison 
of Olmiitz. Then also there is a curious biography of Doctor 
Bollmann, the brave, young Hanoverian, who aided Lafayette in 
that adventure. ‘Then other biographies not so curious; on the 
whole there are many biographies: Biography, we might say, is 
the staple article ; an article in which Varnhagen has long been 
known to excel. Lastly, as basis for the whole, there are pre- 
sented, fitfully, now here, now there, and with long intervals, 
considerable sections of Autobiography ;—not confessions, in- 
deed, or questionable work of the Rousseau sort, but discreet 
reminiscences, personal and other, of a man who having looked 
on much, may be sure of willing audience in reporting it well. 
These are the four volumes written by Varnhagen von Ense ; 
those are the five edited by him. We shall regard his autobio- 
graphic memorials as a general substratum, upholding and 
uniting into a certain coherence the multifarious contents of 
these publications: it is Varnhagen von Ense’s passage through 
life ; this is what it yielded him; these are the things and per- 
sons he took note of, and had to do with, in travelling thus far. 
Beyond ascertaining for ourselves what manner of eyesight 
and way of judgment this our memoir-writer has, it is not necessary 
to insist much on Varnhagen’s qualities or literary character here. 
He seems to us a man peculiarly fitted, both by natural endow- 
ment and by position and opportunity, for writing memoirs. In 
the space of half a century that he has lived in this world, his 
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course has been what we might call erratic in a high degree: 
from the student’s garret in Halle or Tiibingen to the Tuileries 
hall of audience and the Wagram battle-field, from Chamisso the 
Poet to Napoleon the Emperor, his path has intersected all 
manner of paths of men. He has a fine intellectual gift; and 
what is the foundation of that and of all, an honest, sympathising, 
manfully patient, manfully courageous heart. His way of life, 
too erratic we should fear for happiness or ease, and singularly 
checkered by vicissitude, has had this considerable advantage, if 
no other, that it has trained him, and could not but train him, to 
a certain Catholicism of mind. He has been a student of litera- 
ture, an author, a student of medicine, a soldier, a secretary, 
a diplomatist. A man withal of modest, affectionate nature ; 
courteous and yet truthful; of quick apprehension, precise in ut- 
terance; of just, extensive, occasionally of deep and fine insight, 
—this is a man qualified beyond most to write memoirs. We 
should call him one of the best memoir-writers we have met 
with; decidedly the best we know of in these days. For clear- 
ness, grace of method, easy comprehensibility, he is worthy to 
be ranked among the French, who have a natural turn for 
memoir-writing ; and in respect of honesty, valorous gentleness, 
and simplicity of heart, his character is German, not French. 
Such a man, conducting us in the spirit of clieerful friendli- 
ness, along his course of life, and delineating what he has found 
most memorable in it, produces one of the pleasantest books. 
Brave old Germany, in this and the other living phasis, now 
here, now there, from Rhineland to the East-sea, from Ham- 
burg and Berlin to Deutsch-Wagram and the Marchfeld, paints 
itself in the colours of reality; with notable persons, wit! 
notable events. Tor consider withal in what a time this man’s 
life has lain: in the thick of European things, while the Nine- 
teenth Century was opening itself. Amid convulsions and 
revolutions, outward and inward,—with Napoleons, Goethes, 
Fichtes ; while prodigies and battle-thunder shook the world, 
and, “ amid the glare of conflagrations, and the noise of falling 
towns and kingdoms,” a new era of thought was also evolving 
itself: one of the wonderfullest times! On the whole, if men 
like Varnhagen were to be met with, why have we not innu- 
merable Memoirs? Alas, it is because the men like Varnhageu 
are not to be met with; men with the clear eye and the open 
heart. Without such qualities, memoir-writers are but a 
nuisance ; which, so often as they show themselves, a judicious 
world is obliged to sweep into the cesspool, with loudest possible 
prohibition of the like. If a man is not open-minded, if he is 
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ignorant, perverse, egoistic, splenetic; on the whole, if he is 
false and stupid, how shall he write memoirs ?— 











From Varnhagen’s young years, especially from his college 
years, we could extract many a lively little sketch, of figures 
partially known to the reader; of Chamisso, La Motte Fouqué, 
Raumer, and other the like; of Platonic Schleiermacher, sharp, 
crabbed, shrunken, with his wiredrawn logic, his sarcasms, his 
sly malicious ways; of Homeric Wolf, with his biting wit, with 
his grim earnestness and inextinguishable Homeric laugh, the 
irascible great-hearted man. Or of La Fontaine, the sentimental 
novelist, over whose rose-coloured moral-sublime what fair eye 
has not wept? Varnhagen found him “ in a pleasant house near 
the Saale-gate” of Halle, with an ugly good-tempered wife, with 
a pretty niece, which latter he would not allow to read a word of 
his romance stuff, but ‘ kept it locked from her like poison ;” a 
man jovial as Boniface, swollen out on booksellers’ profit, church 
preferments, and fat things, * to the size of a hogshead ;” for the 
rest, writing with such velocity (he did some hundred and fift 
weeping volumes in his time) that he was obliged to hold in, and 
“write only two days in the week:” this was La Fontaine, the 
sentimental novelist. But omitting all these, let us pick out a 
family-picture of one far better worth looking at, Jean Paul in 
his little home at Baireuth,—*“ little city of my habitation, which 
1 belong to on this side the grave!” It is Sunday, the 23d 
October 1808, according to Varnhagen’s note-book. The in- 
genious youth of four-and-twenty, as a rambling student, passes 
the day of rest there, and luckily for us has kept memorandums : 
‘¢ Visit to Jean Paul Friedrich Richter.—This forenoon I went to 
Jean Paul’s. Friend Harscher was out of humour, and would not 
go, say what I would. I too, for that matter, am but a poor, 
nameless student; but what of that ? ; 
‘A pleasant, kindly, inquisitive woman, who- had opened the 4 
door to me, I at once recognized for Jean Paul’s wife by her like- : 
ness to her sister. A child was sent off to call its father. He : 
came directly ; he had been forewarned of iny visit by letters from 
Berlin and Leipzig; and received me with great kinduess. As he 
seated himself beside me on the sofa, I had almost laughed in his 
face, for in bending down somewhat he had the very look our 
Neumann, in his ‘ Versuchen und Hindernissen,’ has jestingly given 
him, and his speaking and what he spoke confirmed that impres- 
sion. Jean Paul is of stout figure; has a full, well-ordered face ; 
the eyes small, gleaming out on you with lambent fire, then again 
veiled in soft dimness ; the mouth friendly, and with some slight 
motion in it even when silent. His speech is rapid, almost hasty, 
even stuttering somewhat here and there; not without a certain 
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degree of dialect, difficult to designate, but which probably is some 
mixture of Frankish and Saxon, and of course is altogether kept 
down within the rules of cultivated language. 

“ First of all I had to tell him what I was charged with in the 
shape of messages, then whatsoever I could tell in any way, about 
his Berlin friends. He willingly remembered the time he had 
lived in Berlin, as Marcus Herz’s neighbour, in Leder’s house, 
where I, seven years before, had first seen him in the garden by the 
Spree, with papers in his hand, which it was privately whispered 
were leaves of * Hesperus.’ This talk about persons, and then still 
more about Literature growing out of that, set him fairly under- 
way, and soon he had more to impart than to inquire. His con- 
versation was throughout amiable and good-natured, always full of 
meaning, but in quite simple tone and expression. Though I knew 
beforehand that his wit and humour belonged only to his pen, that 
he could hardly write the shortest note without these introducin 
themselves, while on the contrary his oral utterance seldom show 
the like,—yet it struck me much that, in this continual movement 
and vivacity of mood to which he yielded himself, I observed no 
trace of these qualities. His demeanour otherwise was like his 
speaking; nothing forced, nothing ‘studied, nothing that went 
ey the burgher tone. His courtesy was the free expression of 
a kind heart; his way and bearing were patriarchal, considerate of 
the stranger, yet for himself too altogether unconstrained. Neither 
in the animation to which some word or topic would excite him, 
was this fundamental temper ever altered: nowhere did severity 
appear, nowhere any exhibiting of himself, any watching or spying 
of his hearer; everywhere kind-heartedness, free movement of his 
somewhat loose-flowing nature, open course for him, with a hundred 
transitions from one course to the other, howsoever or whither- 
soever it seemed good to him to go. At first he praised everything 
that was named of our new appearances in Literature; and then, 
when we came a little closer to the matter, there was blame enough 
and to spare. So of Adam Miiller’s Lectures, of Friedrich 
Schlegel, of Tieck and others. He said, German writers ought to 
hold by the people, not by the upper classes, among whom all was 
already pd pas gone ; and yet b had just been praising Adam 
Miller, that he had the gift of speaking a deep word to cultivated 
people of the world. He is convinced that from the opening of the 
old Indian world nothing is to be got for us, except the adding of 
one other mode of pcetry to the many modes we have already, but 
no increase of ideas ; and yet he had just been celebrating Friedrich 
Schlegel’s labours with the Sanscrit, as if a new salvation were to 
issue out of that. He was free to confess that a right Christian in 
these days, if not a Protestant one, was inconceivable to him; that 
changing from Protestantism to Catholicism seemed a monstrous 

rversion; and with this opinion great hope had been expressed, a 
ew minutes before, that the Catholic spirit in Friedrich Schlegel, 
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combined with the Indian, would produce much good! Of 
Schleiermacher he spoke with respect; signified, however, that he 
did not relish his ‘ Plato’ greatly; that in Jacobi’s, in Herder’s 
soaring flight of soul he traced far more of those divine old sages, 
than in the learned acumen of Schleiermacher ; a deliverance which 
T could not let pass without protest. Fichte, of whose ‘ Addresses 
to the German Nation,’ held in Berlin under the sound of French 
drums, I had much to say, was not a favourite of his ; the decisive- 
ness of that energy gave him uneasiness; he said he could only 
read Fichte as an exercise, ‘gymnastically,’ and that with the 
purport of his Philosophy he had now nothing more to do. 

«¢ Jean Paul was called out, and I staid awhile alone with his 
wife. I had now to answer many new questions about Berlin ; her 
interest in persons and things of her native town was by no means 
sated with what she had already heard. The lady pleased me 
exceedingly ; soft, refined, acute, she united with the loveliest 
expression of household goodness an air of higher breeding and 
freer management than Jean Paul seemed to manifest. et, in 
this respect too, she willingly held herself inferior, and looked up 
to her gifted husband. It was apparent every way that their life 
together was a right happy one. Their three children, a boy and 
two girls, are beautiful, healthy, well-conditioned creatures. I had 
a hearty pleasure in them ; they recalled other dear children to my 
thoughts, whom I had lately been beside! * * * 

*¢ With continual copiousness and in the best humour, Jean Paul 

we were now at table) expatiated on all manner of objects. Among 
the rest, I had been charged with a salutation from Rahel Levin to 
him, and the modest question, ‘ Whether he remembered her still ?’ 
His face beamed with joyful satisfaction : ‘ How could one forget 
such a person ?’ cried he impressively. ‘ That is a woman alone of her 
kind; I liked her heartily well, and more now than ever, as I gain 
in sense and apprehension to do it: she is the only woman in whom 
I have found genuine humour, the one woman of this world who 
had humour!’ He called me a lucky fellow to have such a friend ; 
and asked, as if proving me and measuring my value, ‘ How I bad 
deserved that ?’ 

** Monday, 24th October.—Being invited, I went a second time 
to dine. Jean Paul had just returned from a walk ; his wife, with 
one of the children, was still out. We came upon his writings ; 
that questionable string with most authors, which the one will not 
have you touch, which another will have you keep jingling con- 
tinually. He was here what I expected him to be: free, uneon- 
strained, good-natured, and sincere with his whole heart. His 
§ Dream of a Madman,’ just published by Cotta, was what had led 
ns upon this. He said he could write such things at any time; the 
mood for it, when he was in health, lay in his own power; he did 
but seat himself at the harpsichord, and fantasying for a while on it, 
in the wildest way, deliver himself over to the feeling of the mo- 
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ment, and.then write his imaginings,—according to a certain pre- 
determined course, fedeod ik however he would often alter as 
he went on. In this kind he had once undertaken to write a 
‘ Hell,’ such as mortal never heard of; and a good deal of it is 
actually done, but not fit for print. —* of descriptive com- 
position, he almost started as in fright when I ventured to say that 
Goethe was less complete in this province; he reminded me of two 
passages in ‘ Werter,’ which are indeed among the finest descrip- 
tions. He said that to describe any scene well the poet must make 
the bosom of a man his camera obscura, and look at it through this, 
then would he see it poetically. * * * 

‘‘ The conversation turned on public occurrences, on the con- 
dition of Germany, and the oppressive rule of the French. To me 
discussions of that sort are usually disagreeable; but it was delight- 
ful to hear Jean Paul express, on such occasion, his noble patriotic 
sentiments ; and for the sake of this rock-island I willing swam 
through the empty tide of uncertain news and wavering suppositions 
which environed it. What he said was deep, considerate, hearty, 
valiant, German to the marrow of the bone. I had to tell him 
much ; of Napoleon, whom he knew only by portraits ; of Johannes 
von Miiller; of Fichte, whom he now as a patriot admired cor- 
dially ; of the Marquez de la Romana and his Spaniards, whom 
I had seen in Hamburgh. Jean Paul said he at no moment 
doubted but the Germans, like the Spaniards, would one day rise, 


and Prussia would avenge its disgrace, and free the country; he 
hoped his son would live to see it, and did not deny that he was 


bringing him up fora soldier. * * * 


* October 25th.—I staid to supper, contrary to my purpose, 
having to set out next morning early. The lady was so kind, and 
Jean Paul himself so trustful and blithe, I could not withstand their 
entreaties. At the neat and well-furnished table (reminding you 
that South Germany was now near) the best humour reigned. 
Among other things we had a good laugh at this, that Jean Paul 
offered me an introduction to one of, what he called, his dearest 
friends in Stuttgart,—and then was obliged to give it up, having 
irrecoverably forgotten his name! Of a more serious sort again 
was our conversation about Tieck, Friedrich and Wilhelm Schlegel, 
and others of the romantic school. He seemed in ill humour with 
Tieck at the moment. Of Goethe he said: ‘Goethe is a con- 
secrated head ; he has a place of his own, ~ * above us all. We 
spoke of Goethe afterwards for some time; Jean Paul, with more 
and more admiration, nay, with a sort of fear and awe-struck re- 
verence. 

‘“‘ Some beautiful fruit was brought in for dessert. On a sudden, 
Jean Paul started up, gave me his hand, and said: ‘ Forgive me, 
I must go to bed! Stay you here, in God’s name, for it is still 
early, and chat with my wife; there is much to say, between you, 
which my talking has kept back. I ama Spiessbiirger’ (of the Club 
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of Odd-fellows), ‘ and my hour is come for sleep.’ He took a candle, 
and said, good night. e parted with great cordiality, and the 


wish expressed on both sides, that I might stay longer at Baireuth 
another time.” 


These biographic phenomena; Jean Paul’s loose-flowing 
talk, his careless variable judgments of men and things; the 
prosaic basis of the free-and-easy in domestic life, with the poetic 
Shandean, Shakspearean, and even Dantesque, that grew from 
it as its public outcome: all this Varnhagen had to rhyme and 
reconcile for himself as he best could. The loose-flowing talk 
and variable judgments, the fact that Richter went along, 
* looking only right before him as with blinders on,” seemed 
to pat Bae a pardonable nay an amiable peculiarity, the 
mark of @ trustful, spontaneous, artless nature ; connected with 
whatever was best in Jean Paul. He found him on the whole 
(what we at a distance have always done) “a genuine and noble 
man: no deception or impurity exists in his life; he is alto- 
gether as he writes, loveable, hearty, robust, and brave. A 
valiant man I do believe: did the cause summon, I fancy he 
would be readier with his sword too than the most.” And so 
we quit our loved Jean Paul, and his simple little Baireuth home. 
The lights are blown out there, the fruit platters swept away, a 
dozen years ago, and all is dark now,—swallowed in the long 
night. Thanks to Varnhagen that he has, though imperfectly, 
rescued any glimpse of it, one scene of it still visible to eyes, 
by the magic of pen and ink. 

The next picture that strikes us is not a family-piece, but a 
battle-piece: Deutsch-Wagram, in the hot weather of 1809; 
whither Varnhagen, with a great change of place and plan, has 
wended, purposing now to be a soldier, and rise by fighting the 
tyrannous French. It is a fine picture; with the author’s best 
talent in it. Deutsch-Wagram village is filled with soldiers of 
every uniform and grade; in all manner of movements and em- 
ployments; Archduke Karl is heard “ fantasying for an hour on 
the pianoforte,” before his serious generalissimo duties begin. 
The Marchfeld has its camp, the Marchfeld is one great camp 
of many nations—Germans, Hungarians, Italians, Madshars ; ad- 
vanced sentinels walk steady, drill-serjeants bustle, drums beat ; 
Austrian generals gallop, “in blue-grey coat and red breeches” 
—combining “simplicity with conspicuousness.” Faint on our 
south-western horizon appears the Stephansthurm (St Stephen’s 
Steeple) of Vienna; south, over the Danube, are seen endless 
French hosts defiling towards us, with dust and glitter, along 


the hill-roads: one may hope, though with misgivings, there 
will be work soon. 
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Meanwhile, in every regiment there is but one tent, a chapel, 
used also for shelter to the chief officers; you, a subaltern, have 
to lie on the bare ground, in your own dug trench, to which, if 
ane can contrive it, some roofing of branches and rushes may 
pe added. It is burning sun and dust, occasionally it is thun- 
der-storm and water-spouts; a volunteer, if it were not the hope 
of speedy battle, has a poor time of it: your soldiers speak litte, 
except unintelligible Bohemian Sclavonic; your brother ensigns 
know nothing of Xenophon, Jean Paul, of patriotism, or the 
higher philosophies ; hope only to be soon back at Prague, where 
are billiards and things suitable. ‘The following days were 
heavy and void: the great summer-heat had withered grass and 
grove ; the willows of the Russbach were long since leafless, in 
part barkiess; on the endless plain fell nowhere a shadow; only 
dim dust clouds, driven up by sudden whirl-blasts, veiled for a 
moment the glaring sky, and sprinkled all things with a hot 
rain of sand. We gave up drilling as impossible, and crept 
into our earth-holes.” It is feared, too, there will be no battle: 
Varnhagen has thoughts of making off to the fighting Duke of 
Brunswick-Oels, or some other that will fight. ‘ However,” it 
would seem, “ the worst trial was already over. After a hot, 
wearying, wasting day, which promised nothing but a morrow 
like it, there arose on the evening of the 30th of June, from 
beyond the Danube, a sound of cannon-thunder; a solacing 
refreshment to the languid soul! <A party of French, as we 
soon learned, had got across from the Lobau, by boats, to a little 
island named Mihleninsel, divided only by a small arm from 
our side of the river ; they had then thrown a bridge over this too, 
with defences; our batteries at Esslingen were for hindering 
the enemy’s passing there, and his nearest cannons about the 
Lobau made answer.” On the fourth day after, 


‘¢ Archdcke John got orders to advance again as far as March- 
eck ; that, in the event of a battle on the morrow, he might act 
on the enemy’s right flank. With us too a resolute engagement 
was arranged. On the 4th of July, in the evening, we were 
ordered, if there was cannonading in the night, to remain quiet till 
daybreak ; but at daybreak to be under arms. Accordingly, so 
soon as it was dark, there began before us, on the Danube, a violent 
fire of artillery ; the sky glowed ever and anon with the cannon- 
flashes, with the courses of bombs and grenadoés: for nearly two 
hours this thunder-game lasted on both sides; for the French had 
begun their attack almost at the same time with ours, and while we 
were striving to ruin their works on the Lobau, they strove to burn 
Enzersdorf town, and ruin ours. The Austrian cannon could do 
little against the strong works onthe Lobau. On the other hand, the 
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enemy’s attack began to tell; in his object was a wider scope, more 
decisive energy; his guns were more numerous, more effectual: 
in a short time Enzersdorf burst out in flames, and our artillery 
struggled without effect against their superiority of force. The 
region round had been illuminated for some time with the confla- 
gration of that little town, when the sky grew black with heavy 
thunder ; the rain poured down, the flames dwindled, the artillery 
fired seldomer, and at length fell silent altogether. A frightful 
thunder-storm, such as no one thought he had ever seen, now raged 
over the broad Marchfeld, which shook with the crashing of the 
thunder, and, in the pour of rain-floods and howl of winds, was 
in such a roar that even the artillery could not have been heard 
in it.” 

On the morrow morning, in spite of Austria and the war of 
elements, Napoleon, with his endless hosts, and “ six hundred 
pieces of artillery” in front of them, is across, advancing like a 
confi tion, and soon the whole Marchfeld, far and wide, is 
in a blaze. 


«¢ Ever stronger batteries advanced, ever larger masses of troops 
came into action; the whole line blazed with fire, and moved for- 
ward and forward. We, from our higher position, had hitherto 
looked at the evolutions and fightings before us, as at a show; but 


now the battle had got nigher; the air over us sang with cannon- 
balls, which were lavishly hurled at us, and soon our batteries 
began to bellow in answer. The infantry got orders to lie flat on 
the ground, and the enemy’s balls at first did little execution; 
however, as he kept incessantly advancing, the regiments ere lon 

stood to theirarms. The Archduke Generalissimo, with his staff 
came galloping along, drew bridle in front of us; he gave his com- 
mands; looked down into the plain, where the French still kept 
advancing. You saw by his face that he heeded not danger or 
death, that he lived altogether in his work ; his whole bearing had 
got a more impressive aspect, a loftier determination, full of joyous 
courage, which he seemed to diffuse round him; the soldiers 
looked at him with pride and trust, many voices saluted him. He 
had ridden a little on towards Baumersdorf, when an adjutant came 
galloping back, and cried: ¢ Volunteers forward!’ In an instant, 
almost the whole company of Captain Marais stept out as volun- 
teers: we fancied it was to storm the enemy’s nearest battery, 
which was advancing through the corn fields in front; and so, 
cheering with loud shout, we hastened down the declivity, when a 
second adjutant came with the order that we were but to occupy 
the Russbach, defend the passage of it, and not to fire till the 
enemy were quite close. Scattering ourselves into skirmishing 
order, behind willow-trunks, and high corn, we waited with fire- 
locks ready ; covered against cannon-balls, but hit by musket shots 
and howitzer granades, which the enemy sent in great numbers 
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to our quarter. About an hour we waited here, in the incessant 
roar of the artillery, which shot both ways over our heads; with 
regret we soon remarked that the enemy’s was superior, at least, in 
number, and delivered twice as many shots as ours, which however 
was far better served ; the more did we admire the active zeal and 
valorous endurance by which the unequal match was nevertheless 
maintained. 

“The Emperor Napoleon meanwhile saw, with impatience, the 
day passing on without a decisive result; he had calculated on 
striking the blow at once, and his great accumulated force was not 
to have directed itself all hitherward in vain. Rapidly he arranged 
his troops for storming. Marshal Bernadotte got orders to press 
forward, over Atterkla, towards Wagram; and, by taking this place, 
break the middle of the Austrian line. Two deep storming columns 
were at the same time to advance, on the right and left, from Bau- 
mersdorf over the Russbach ; to scale the heights of the Austrian 

sition, and sweep away the troops there. French infantry had 
inthe meanwhile got up close to where we stood; we skirmishers 
were called back from the Russbach, and again went into the gene- 
ral line; along the whole extent of which a dreadful fire of 
musketry now began. This monstrous noise of the universal, never- 
ceasing crack of shots, and still more, that of the infinite jingle of 
iron, in handling of more than twenty thousand muskets, all 
crowded together here, was the only new and entirely strange im- 
epee that I, in these my first experiences in war, could say I 

ad got: all the rest was in part conformable to my preconceived 
notion, in part even below it: but everything, the thunder of 
artillery never so numerous, every noise I had heard or figured, 
was trifling, in comparison with this continuous storm-tumult of 
the small arms, as we call them,—that weapon by which indeed our 
modern battles do chiefly become deadly.” 

What boots it? Ensign Varnhagen and Generalissimo Arch- 
duke Karl are beaten ; have to retreat in the best possible order. 
The sun of Wagram sets as that of Austerlitz had done; the 
war has to end in submission and marriage: and, as the great 
Atlantic tide-stream rushes into every creek and alters the cur- 
rent there, so for our Varnhagen too a new chapter opens,—the 
diplomatic one, in Paris first of all. Varnhagen’s experiences 
* At the Court of Napoleon,’ as one of his sections is headed, 
are extremely entertaining. They are tragical, comical, of 
mixed character; always dramatic, and vividly given. We have 
a grand Schwartzenberg Festival, the Emperor himself, and all 
high persons present in grand gala, with music, light, and crowned 
goblets, in a wooden pavilion, with upholstery and draperies: a 
rag of drapery flutters the wrong way athwart some wax-light, 
Shrivels itself up in quick fire, kindles the other draperies, 
kindles the gums and woods, and all blazes into swift choking 
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ruin; a beautiful Princess Schwartzenberg, lost in the mad 
tumult, is found on the morrow as ashes amid the ashes! Then 
also there are soirées of Imperial notabilities; “ the gentlemen 
walking about in varied talk, wherein you detect a certain 
cautiousness; the ladies all solemnly ranged in their chairs, 
rather silent for ladies.” Berthier is a “ man of composure,” 
not without higher capabilities. Denon, in spite of his kind 
speeches, produces an ill effect on one; and in his habit habillé, 
with court-rapier and lace-cuffs, “ looks like a dizened ape.” 
Cardinal Maury in red stockings, he that was once Abbé 
Maury, “ pet son of the scarlet woman,” whispers diplomatically 
in your ear, in passing, Nous avons beaucoup de joie de vous 
voir ici. But the thing that will best of all suit us here, is the 
presentation to Napoleon himself :— 

“* On Sunday, the 22nd of July (1810), was to be the Emperor’s 
first levee after that fatal occurrence of the fire; and we were told 
it would be uncommonly fine and grand. In Berlin I had often 
accidentally seen Napoleon, and afterwards at Vienna and Schén- 
brunn; but always too far off for a right impression of him. 
At Prince Schwartzenberg’s festival, the look of the man, in that 
whirl of horrible occurrences, had effaced itself again. I assume, 
therefore, that I saw him for the first time now, when I saw him 
rightly, near at hand, with convenience, and a sufficient length of 
time. The frequent opportunities I afterwards had, in the Tuileries 
and at Saint Cloud (in the latter place especially, at the brilliant 
theatre, open only to the Emperor and his guests, where Talma, 
Fleury, and La Raucourt figured) did but confirm and, as it were, 
complete that first impression. 

‘* We had driven to the Tuileries, and arrived through a great 
rere of guards and people at a chamber, of which I had already 

eard, under the name of Salle des Ambassadeurs. The way in 
which, here in this narrow ill-furnished pen, so many high per- 
sonages stood jammed together, had something ludicrous and insult- 
ing in it, and was indeed the material of many a Paris jest. The 
richest uniforms and court-dresses were, with difficulty and anxiety, 
struggling hitherward and thitherward ; intermixed with Imperial 
liveries of men handing refreshments, who always, by the near 
pert, suspended every motion of those about them. The talk was 
oud and vivacious on all sides; people seeking acquaintances, 


seeking more room, seeking better light. Seriousness of mood, 
any dignified concentration of oneself, seemed foreign to all; and 
what a man could not bring with him there was nothing here to 
—-. The whole matter had a distressful, offensive air; you 
ound yourself ill off, and waited out of humour. My look, how- 
ever, dwelt with especial pleasure on the members of our Austrian 
Embassy, whose beari ng and demeanour did not discredit the dig- 


nity of the old Imperial house. Prince Schwartzenberg, in parti- 
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cular, had a stately aspect; ease without negligence, gravity 
without assumption, and over all an honest goodness of expression ; 
beautifully contrasted with the smirking saloon-activity, the perked 
up courtierism and pretentious nullity of many here. * * * 

“ At last the time came for going up to audience. On the first 
announcement of it, all rushed without order towards the door; 
you squeezed along, you pushed and shoved your neighbour with- 
out ceremony. Chamberlains, pages, and guards, filled the passages 
and ante-chamber ; restless, overdone officiousness struck you here 
too; the soldiers seemed the only figures that knew how to behave 
in their business,—and this, truly, they had learned, not at Court, 
but from their drill-sergeants. 

‘¢ We had formed ourselves into a half-circle in the Audience 
Hall, and got placed in several crowded ranks, when the cry of 
‘ L’Empereur!’ announced the appearance of Napoleon, who 
entered from the lower side of the apartment. In simple blue uni- 
form, his little hat under his arm, he walked heavily towards us. 
His bearing seemed to me to express the contradiction between a 
will that would attain something, and a contempt for those by whom 
it was to be attained. An imposing appearance he would undoubt- 
edly have liked to have; and yet it seemed to him not worth the 
trouble of acquiring ; acquiring, I may say, for by nature he cer- 
tainly had it not. Thus there alternated in his manner a negligence 
and a studiedness, which combined themselves only in unrest and 
dissatisfaction. He turned first to the Austrian Embassy, which 
occupied one extremity of the half-circle. The consequences of the 
unlucky festival gave occasion to various questions and remarks. 
The Emperor sought to appear sympathetic, he even used words of 
emotion ; but this tone by no means succeeded with him, and ac- 
cordingly he soon let it drop. To the Russian Ambassador, Ku- 
rakin, who stood next, his manner had already changed into a 
rougher; and in his farther progress some face or some thought 
must have stung him, for he got into violent anger ; broke storm- 
fully out on some one or other, not of the most important there, 
whose name has now escaped me ; could be pacified with no answer, 
but demanded always new; rated and threatened, and held the 
poor man, for a good space, in tormenting annihilation. Those 
who stood nearer, and were looking at this scene, not without 
anxieties of their own, declared afterwards that there was no cause 
at all for such fury ; that the Emperor had merely been seeking an 
opportunity to vent his ill-humour, and had done so even inten- 
tionally, on this poor wight, that all the rest might be thrown into 
due terror, and every opposition beforehand beaten down. 

«¢ As he walked on, he again endeavoured to speak more mildly ; 
but his jarred humour still sounded through. His words were 
short, hasty, as if shot from him, and on the most indifferent 
matters had a passionate rapidity; nay, when he wished to be 
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kindly, it still sounded as if he were in anger. Such a raspy, un- 
tamed voice as that of his I have hardly heard. 

“‘ His eyes were dark, overclouded, fixed on the ground before 
him; and only glanced backwards in side-looks now and then, swift 
and sharp, on the persons there. When he smiled, it was but the 
mouth and a part of the cheeks that smiled ; brow and eyes remained 
gloomily motionless. If he constrained these also, as I have sub- 
sequently seen him do, his countenance took a still more distorted 
expression. This union of gloom and smile had something fright- 
fully repulsive in it. I know not what to think of the people who 
have called this countenance gracious, and its kindliness attractive. 
Were not his features, though undeniably beautiful in the plastic 
sense, yet hard and rigorous like marble; foreign to all trust, in- 
capable of any heartiness ! 

“* What he said, whenever I heard him speaking, was always 
trivial both in purport and phraseology ; without spirit, without wit, 
without force, nay, at times, quite poor and ridiculous. Faber, in 
his ‘ Notices sur |’ Interieur de ta France,’ has spoken expressly of his 
questions, those questions which Napoleon was wont to prepare before- 
hand for certain persons and occasions, to gain credit thereby for 
acuteness and special knowledge. This is literally true of a visit he 
had made a short while before to the great Library: all the way on 
the stairs he kept calling out about that passage in Josephus where 
Jesus is made mention of; and seemed to have no other task here 


but that of showing off this bit of learning ; it had altogether the 

air of a question got by heart. * * * His gift lay in saying 

things sharp, or at least unpleasant ; nay, when he wanted to spea 

in another sort, he often made no more of it than insignificance: 

thus it befel once, as I myself witnessed in Saint-Cloud, he 

went through a whole row of ladies, and repeated twenty times 
+ * 


merely these same three words, ‘ Il fait chaud.’ * 


‘«« At this time there circulated a song on his second marriage; a 
piece composed in the lowest popular tone, but which doubtless had 
originated in the higher classes. Napoleon saw his power and 
splendour stained by a ballad, and breathed revenge ; but the police 
could no more detect the author than they could the circulators. 
To me among others a copy, written in a bad hand and without 
name, had been sent by the city post; I had privately with friends 
amused myself over the burlesque, and knew it by heart. Alto- 
gether at the wrong time, exactly as the Emperor, gloomy and sour 
of humour, was now passing me, the words and tune of that song 
came into my head; and the more I strove to drive them back, the 
more decidedly they forced themselves forward ; so that my ima- 
gination, excited by the very frightfulness of the thing, was gettin 
giddy, and seemed on the point of breaking forth into the deadliest 
offence,—when happily the audience came to an end; and dee 
repeated bows accompanied the exit of Napoleon; who to me h 
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addressed none of his words, but did, as he passed, turn on me one 
searching glance of the eye, with the departure of which it seemed 
as if a real danger had vanished. 

‘‘ The Emperor gone, all breathed free, as if disloaded from a 
heavy burden. By degrees the company again grew loud, and then 
went over altogether into the noisy disorder and haste which had 
ruled at the commencement. The French courtiers especially took 
pains to redeem their late downbent and terrified bearing by a free 
jocularity now; and even in descending the stairs there arose laugh- 
ng and quizzing at the levee, the solemnity of which had ended 

ere. 


Such was Varnhagen von Ense’s presentation to Napoleon 
Buonaparte in the Palace of the Tuileries. What Varnbagen 
saw remains a possession for him and for us. ‘The judgments he 
formed on what he saw will—depend upon circumstances. For 
the eye of the intellect “sees in all objects what it brought with 
it the means of seeing.” Napoleon is a man of the sort which 
Varnhagen elsewhere calls daimonisch, a ‘demonic man ;” 
whose meaning or magnitude is not very measurable by men; 
who, with his ownness of impulse aid insight, with his mystery 
and strength, in a word, with his originality (if we will under- 
stand that), reaches down into the region of the perennial and 


rimeval, of the inarticulate and unspeakable ; concerning whom 
innumerable things may be said, ial the right thing not said for 
a long while, or at all. We will leave him standing on his own 
basis, at present; bullying the hapless, obscure functionary 
there; declaring to all the world the meteorological fact, Jd 
fait chaud. 


Varnhagen, as we see, has many things to write about; but 
the thing which beyond all others he rejoices to write about, and 
would gladly sacrifice all the rest to, is the memory of Rahel, his 
deceased wife. Mysterious indications have of late years flitted 
round us, concerning a certain Rahel, a kind of spiritual queen 
in Germany, who seems to have lived in familiar relation to most 
of the distinguished persons of that country in her time. ‘Tra- 
vellers to Germany, now a numerous sect with us, ask you as 
they return from esthetic capitals and circles, ‘ Do you know 
Rahel ? ” Marquis Custine, in the * Revue de Paris’ (treating 
of this book of ‘ Rahel’s Letters’) says, by experience: “ She 
was a woman as extraordinary as Madame de Staél, for her 
faculties of mind, for her abundance of ideas, her light of soul 
and her goodness of heart: she had, moreover, what the author 
of * Corinne’ did not pretend to, a disdain for oratory; she did 
not write. The silence of minds like hers is a force too. With 
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more vanity, a person so superior would have sought to make a 
public for herself: but Rahel desired only friends. She spoke 
to communicate the life that was in her; never did she speak to 
be admired.” Goethe testifies that she is a “right woman; 
with the strongest feelings I have ever seen, and the completest 
mastery of them.” Richter addresses her by the title Gefligelte, 
* winged one.”” Such a Rahel might be worth knowing. 

We find, on practical inquiry, that Rahel was of Berlin; by 
birth a Jewess, in easy, not affluent circumstances; who 
lived, mostiy there, from 1771 to 1833. That her youth passed 
in studies, struggles, disappointed passions, sicknesses, and other 
sufferings and vivacities to which one of her excitable organiza- 
tion was liable. That she was deep in many spiritual provinces, 
in poetry, in art, in philosophy ;—the first, for instance, or one 
of the first, to recognise the significance of Goethe, and teach 
the Schlegels to do it. That she wrote nothing; but thought, 
did, and spoke many things, which attracted notice, admiration 
spreading wider and wider. That in 1814 she became the wife 
of Varnhagen; the loved wife, though her age was forty-three, 
exceeding his by some twelve years or more, and she could 
never boast of beauty. That without beauty, without wealth, 
foreign celebrity, or any artificial nimbus whatsoever, she had 
grown in her silently progressive way to be the most distin- 
guished woman in Berlin; admired, partly worshipped by all 
manner of high persons, from Prince Louis of Prussia down- 
wards; making her mother’s, and then her husband’s house the 
centre of an altogether brilliant circle there. ‘This is the “ social 
phenomenon of Rahel.” What farther could be readily done to 
understand such a social phenomenon we have prs: coal 
to do; with what success the reader shall see. 

First of all, we have looked at the Portrait of Rahel given in 
these volumes. It is a face full of thought, of affection, and 
energy; with no pretensions to beauty, yet loveable and at- 
tractive in a singular degree. The strong high brow and still 
eyes are full of contemplation; the long upper lip (sign of 
genius, some say) protrudes itself to fashion a curved mouth 
condemnable in acadamies, yet beautifully expressive of laughter 
and affection, of strong endurance, of noble silent scorn; the 
whole countenance looking as with cheerful clearness through a 
world of great pain and disappointment: one of those | oe 
which the lady meant when she said, ‘ But are not all beautiful 
faces ugly, then, to begin with?” In the next place, we have 
read diligently whatsoever we could anywhere find written about 
Rahel; and have to remark here that the things written about 
her, unlike some things written by her, are generally easy to read. 
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Varnhagen’s account of their intercourse; of his first young 
feelings towards her, his long waiting, and final meeting of her 
in snowy weather under the Lindens, in company with a lady 
whom he knew, his tremulous speaking to her there, the rapid 
progress of their intimacy; and so onwards, to love, to marriage : 
all this is touching and. beautiful ; a Petrarcan romance, and yet 
a reality withal. 

Finally, we have read in these three thick volumes of Letters, 
—till, in the second thick volume, the reading faculty unhappily 
broke down, and had to skip largely thenceforth, only diving here 
and there at a venture with considerable intervals! Such is the 
melancholy fact. It must be urged in defence that these 
volumes are of the toughest reading; calculated, as we said 
for Germany, rather than for England or us. To be written 
with such indisputable marks of ability, nay of genius, of 
depth and sincerity, they are the heaviest business we per 
haps ever met with. The truth is, they do not suit us at all. 
They are subjective letters, what the metaphysicians call 
subjective, not objective; the grand material of them is end- 
less depicturing of moods, sensations, miseries, joys, and 
lyrical conditions of the writer; no definite picture drawn, 
or rarely any, of persons, transactions, or events which the 
writer stood amidst: a wrong material, as it seems to us. 
To what end? ‘To what end? we always ask. Not by looking 
at itself, but by looking at things out of itself, and ascertaining 
and ruling these, shall the mind become known. “ One thing 
above all others,” says Goethe once, “ I have never thought about 
thinking.” What a thrift of thinking-faculty there; thrift 
almost of itself equal to a fortuue in these days: “ habe nie ans 
Denken gedacht!” But how much wastefuller still is it to feed 
about Feeling! One is wearied of that; the healthy soul 
avoids that. Thou shalt look outward, not inward. Gazing 
inward on one’s own self,—why, this can drive one mad, like the 
monks of Athos, if at last too long. Unprofitable writing this 
subjective sort does seem ;—at all events, to the present reviewer, 
no reading is so insupportable. Nay, we ask, might not the 
world be entirely deluged by it, unless prohibited? Every 
mortal is a microcosm; to himself a macrocosm, or universe 
large as nature; universal nature would barely hold what he 
could say about himself. Not a dyspeptic tailor on —_ shop- 
board of this city but could furnish all England, the year 
through, with saline about himself, about his emotions, and 
internal mysteries of woe and sensibility, if England would 
read him. It is a course which leads nowhither ; a course which 


should be avoided. 
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Add to all this, that such self-utterance on the part of Rahel, 
in these letters, is in the highest degree vaporous, vague. Her 
ae mode of pice J is complex, nay is careless, incondite ; 
with dashes and splashes, with notes of admiration, of interroga- 
tion (nay, both together sometimes), with involutions, abrupt- 
nesses, whirls, and tortuosities; so that even the grammatical 
meaning is altogether burdensome to seize. Ant then when 
seized, alas, it is as we say, of due likeness to the phraseology ; 
a thing crude, not articulated into propositions, but flowing out 
in as in bursts of interjection and exclamation. No wonder the 
reading faculty breaks down! And yet we do gather gold 
grains of precious thought here and there; though out of large 
wastes of sand and mr ie In fine, it becomes clear, beyond 
doubting, both that this Rahel was a woman of rare gifts and 
worth, a woman of true genius; and also that her genius has 
passed away, and left no impress of itself there for us. These 
printed volumes produce the effect not of speech, but of mul- 
tifarious, confused wind-music. It seems to require the aid of 
pantomime, to tell us what it means. But after all, we can 
understand how ta/k of that kind, in an expressive mouth, with 
bright deep eyes and the vivacity of social movement, of ques- 
tion and response, may have been delightful; and moreover 


that, for those to whom they ag recal such talk, these letters 
4 


may still be delightful. Hear Marquis de Custine a little 


farther : 


“You could not speak with her a quarter of an hour without 
drawing from that fountain of light a shower of sparkles. The 
comic was at her command equally with the highest degree of the 
sublime. The proof that she was natural is that she understood 
laughter as she did grief; she took it asa readier means of showin 
truth; all had its resonance in her, and her manner of receiving the 
impressions which you wished to communicate to her modified them 
in yourself: you loved her at first because she had admirable gifts ; 
and then, what prevailed over everything, because she was enter- 
taining. She was nothing for you, or she was all; and she could 
be all to several at a time without exciting jeclonsy, so much did 
her noble nature participate in the source of all life, of all clearness. 
When one has lost in youth such a friend,” &e. &e. . . . “It 
seems to me you might define her in one word: she had the head 
of a sage and the heart of an apostle, and in spite of that she was 
a child and a woman as much as any one can be. Her mind 
penetrated into the obscurest depths. of nature; she was a 
thinker of as much force and more clearness than our Theoso- 
phist Saint-Martin, whom she comprehended and admired; and she 
felt like an artist. Her perceptions were always double; she 
attained the sublimest truths by two faculties which are incompatible 
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in ordinary men, by feeling and by reflection. Her friends asked 
of themselves. —W hence came these flashes of genius which she threw 
from her in conversation? Was it the effect of long studies? Was 
it the effect of sudden inspirations? It was the intuition granted 
as recompense by Heaven to souls that are true. These martyr souls 
wrestle tor the truth, which they have a forecast of; they suffer for 
the God whom they love, and their whole life is the school of 
eternity.” * 

This enthusiastic testimony of the clever sentimental Mar- 
quis is not at all incredible to us, in its way : yet from these letters 
we have nothing whatever to produce that were adequate to 
make it good. As was said already, it is not to be made good 
by excerpts and written documents; its proof rests in the 
memory of living witnesses. Meanwhile, from these same 
wastes of sand, and even of quicksand dangerous to linger in, 
we will try to gather a few grains the most like gold, that it may 
be guessed, by the charitable, whether or not a Pactolus once 
flowed there : 


‘“‘ If there be miracles, they are those that are in our own breast ; 
what we do not know, we call by that name. How astonished, 
almost how ashamed are we, when the inspired moment comes, and 
we get to know them!” 

“One is late in learning to lie; and late in learning to speak 
the truth.”—‘‘ I cannot, because I cannot lie. Fancy not that I 
take credit for it: I cannot, just as one cannot play upon the flute.” 

‘¢In the meanest hut is a romance, if you knew the hearts 
there.” 

‘¢ So long as we do not take even the injustice which is done us, 
and which forces the burning tears from us; so long as we do not 
take even this for just and right, we are in the thickest darkness, 
without dawn.” 

«« Manure with despair,—but let it be genuine; and you will have 
a noble harvest.” 

‘“‘ True misery is ashamed of itself; hides itself, and does not 
complain. You may know it by that.” 

‘¢ What a common-place man! If he did not live in the same 
time with us, no mortal would mention him.” 

‘“‘ Have yon remarked that Homer, whenever he speaks of the 
water, is always great ; as Goethe is when he speaks of the stars.” 

‘If one were to say, ‘You think it easy to be original: but 
no, it is difficult, it costs a whole life of labour and exertion, —you 
would think him mad, and ask no more questions of him. And 
yet his opinion would be altogether true, and plain enough withal. 
Original, I grant, every man might be, and must be, if men did not 
almost always admit mere undigested hearsays into their head, and 





* «Revue de Paris,’ Novembre, 1837. 
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fling them out again undigested. Whoever honestly questions himself, 
and faithtully answers, is busied continually with all that pone 
itself in life; and is incessantly inventing, had the thing been in- 
vented never so long before. aves belongs as a first condition 
to good thinking; and there are almost as few absolute dunces as 
geniuses. Genuine dunces would always be original; but there 
are none of them genuine: they have almost always understanding 
enough to be dishonest.” 

e (the blockhead) tumbled out on me his definition of genius: 
the trivial old distinctions of intellect and heart; as if there ever 
was, or could be, a great intellect with a mean heart!” 

“Goethe? When I think of him, tears come into my eyes: all 
other men I love with my own strength; he teaches me to love with 
his. My Poet!” 

“* Slave-trade, war, marriage, working-classes:—and they are 
astonished, and keep clouting, and remending |” 

‘“« Tne whole ooh is, properly speaking, a tragic embarras.” 

“. . . There, Rahel the Jewess, feel that I am as unique 
as the greatest appearance in this earth. The greatest artist, philo- 
sopher, or poet is not above me. We are of the same element; in 
the same rank, and stand together. Whichever would exclude the 
other, excludes only himself. But to me it was appointed not to 
write, or act, but to live: I lay in embryo till my century; and 
then was, in outward respects, so flung away—It is for this reason 
that I tell it you. But pain, as I know it, is a life too: and I think 
with myself, Iam one of those figures which Humanity was fated 
to evolve, and then never to use more, never to have more: Me no 
one can comfort.”—‘ Why not be beside oneself, dear friend? 
There are beautiful parentheses in life, which belong neither to us 
nor to others: beautiful I name them, because they give us a 
freedom we could not get by sound sense. Who would volunteer to 
have a nervous fever? And yet it may save one’s life. I love rage ; 
I use it, and patronise it.”—*¢ Be not alarmed; I am commonly 
calmer. But when I write to a friend’s heart, it comes to pass that 
the sultry laden horizon of my soul breaks out in lightning. 
Heavenly men love lightning.” 

“To Varnhagen. . ..One thing I must write to thee; what I thought 
of last night in bed, and for the first time in my life. That I, asa 
relative and pupil of Shakspeare, have, from my childhood upwards, 
occupied myself much with death, thou mayest believe. But never 
did my own death affect me ; nay, I did not even think of this fact, 
that I was not affected by it. Now, last night there was something 
I had to write; I said, Varnhagen must know this thing, if he is 
to think of me after I am dead. And it seemed to me as if I must 
die; as if my heart were flitting away over this earth, and I must 
follow it; and my death gave me pity: for never before, as I now 
saw, had I thought that it would give anybody pity: of thee 
I knew it would do so, and yet it was the first time in my life I had 
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seen this, or known that I had never seen it. In such solitude have 
T lived: comprehend it! I thought, when I am dead, then first 
will Varnhagen know what sufferings I had; and all his lamenting 
will be in vain, the figure of me meets him again through all eter- 
nity no more; swept away am I then, as our poor Prince Louis is. 
And no one can be kind to me then; with the strongest will, with 
the exertion of despair, no one: and this thought of thee about me 
was what at last affected me. I must write of this, though it afflict 
thee never so.”.... 

“‘ To Rose, a younger sister, on her marriage in Amaterdam.— 
Paris, 1801 Since thy last letter 1 am sore downcast. Gone 
art thou! No Rose comes stepping in to me with true foot and 
heart, who knows me altogether, knows all my sorrows altogether. 
When I am sick of body or soul, alone, alone, thou comest not to 
me any more; thy room empty, quite empty, for ever empty. 
Thou art away, to try thy fortune. O Heaven! and to me not 
even trying is permitted. Am not J in luck! The garden in the 
Lindenstrasse where we used to be with Hanne and Feu—was it 
not beautiful? I will call it Rose now; with Hanne and Hanse 
will I go often thither, and none shall know of it. Dost thou recol- 
lect that night when I was to set out with Fink the time before last ? 
How thou hadst to sleep up stairs, and then to stay with me? O my 
sister, I might be as ill again—though not for that cause: and thou, 
too what may not lie before thee! But, no, thy name is Rose; 
thou hast blwe eyes, and a far other life than I with my stars and 
black ones. * * * Salute mamma a million times; tell her I 
congratulate her from the heart; the more so as J can never give 
her such a pleasure! God willed it not. But I, in her place, 
would have great pity for a child so circumstanced. Yet let her 
not lament for me. I know all her goodness, and thank her with 
my soul. Tell her I have the fate of nations and of the greatest 
men before my eyes here: they too go tumbling even so on the 
great sea of Existence, mounting, sinking, swallowed up. From of 
old all men have seemed to me like spring blossoms, which the wind 
blows off and whirls; none knows where it falls, and the fewest 
come to fruit.” 


Poor Rahel! The Frenchman said above she was an artist 
and apostle, yet had not ceased to be a child and woman. But 
we must stop short. One other little scene, a scene from her 
death-bed by Varnhagen, must end the tragedy : 


“, ... She said to me one morning, after a dreadful night, with 
the penetrating tone of that lovely voice of hers, ‘O, i am stil 
happy ; I am God’s creature still ; He knows of me; I shall come 
to see how it was good and needful for me so to suffer: of a surety 
I had something to learn by it. And am I not already happy in 
this trust, and in all the love that I feel and meet with ?’ 

“In this manner she spoke, one day, among other things, with 
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joyful heartiness, of a dream which always from childhood she had 
remembered and taken comfort from. ‘In my seventh year,’ said 
she, ‘I dreamt that I saw God quite near me; he stood expanded 
above me, and his mantle was the whole sky; on a corner of this 
mantle I had leave to rest, and lay there in peaceable felicity till 
I awoke. Ever since, through my whole life, this dream has 
returned on me, and in the worst times was present also in my 
waking moments, and a heavenly comfort to me. I had leave to 
throw myself at God’s fect, on a corner of his mantle, and be 
screened me from all sorrow there: He permitted it? * * * 
The following words, which I felt called to write down exactly 
as she spoke them on the 2nd of March, are also remarkable: 
‘ What a history !’ cried she, with deep emotion : ‘ A fugitive from 
Egypt and Palestine am I here; and find help, love, and kind care 
among you. To thee, dear August, was I sent by this guiding of 
God, and thou to me; from afar, from the old times of Jacob and 
the Patriarchs! With a sacred joy I think of this my origin, of all 
this wide web of pre-arrangement. How the oldest remembrances 
of mankind are united with the newest reality of things, and the 
most distant times and places are brought together. hat for so 
long a period of my life i considered as the worst ignominy, the 


sorest sorrow and misfortune, that I was born a Jewess, this}I 


would not part with now for any price. Will it not be even so with 
these pains of sickness? Shall I not one day mount joyfully aloft 


on them, too; feel that I could not want them for any price? 
O August, this is just, this is true; we will try to go on thus!’ 
Thereupon she said, with many tears, ‘ Dear August, my heart is 
refreshed to its inmost: I have thought of Jesus, and wept over his 
sorrows ; I have felt, for the first time felt, that he is my Brother. 
And Mary, what must not she have suffered! She saw her beloved 
Son in agony, and did not sink; she stood at the Cross. That 
I could not have done; I am not strong enough for that. Forgive 
me, God, I confess how weak Iam.’ * * * 

“ At nightfall, on the 6th of March, Rahel felt herself easier 
than for long before, and expressed an irresistible desire to be new 
dressed. As she could not be persuaded from it, this was done, 
though with the greatest precaution. She herself was busily helpful 
in it, and signified great contentment that she had got it accom- 
plished. She felt so well she expected to sleep. She wished me 
good-night, and bade me also go and sleep. Even the maid, Dora, 
was to go and sleep; however, she did not. 

¢ It might be about midnight, and I was still awake, when Dora 
called me: ‘I was to come, she was much worse.’ Instead of 
sleep, Rahel had found only suffering, one distress added to another; 
and now all had combined into decided spasm of the breast. I 
found her in a state little short of that she had passed six days ago. 
The medicines left for such an occurrence (re arded as possible, not 
probable) were tried; but, this time, with little effect. The frightful 
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struggle continued ; and the beloved sufferer, writhing in Dora’s 
arms, cried, several times, ‘This pressure against her breast was 
not to be borne, was pushing her heart out:’ the breathing, too, 
was painfully difficult. She complained that ‘it was getting into 
her head now, that she felt like a cloud there;’ she leant back with 
that. A deceptive hope of some alleviation gleamed on us for a 
moment, and then went out for ever; the eyes were dimmed, the 
mouth distorted, the limbs lamed! In this state the Doctors found 
her; their remedies were all bootless. An unconscious hour and half, 
during which the breast still occasionally struggled in spasmodie 
efforts,—and this noble life breathed out its last. The look I got 
then, kneeling almost lifeless at her bed, stamped itself, glowing, 
for ever into my heart.” 


So died Rahel Varnhagen von Ense, born Levin, a singular 
biographic phenomenon of this century; a woman of genius, of 
true depth and worth, whose secluded life, as one cannot but see, 
had in it a greatness far beyond what has many times fixed the 
a3 admiration of the whole world; a woman equal to the 

ighest thoughts of her century; in whom it was not arrogance, 
we do believe, but a just self-consciousness, to feel that “the 
highest philosopher or poet or artist was not above her, but of 
a like element and rank with her.” That such a woman should 
have lived unknown, and, as it were, silent to the world, is pecu- 
liar in this time. 


We say not that she was equal to De Staél, nor the contrary ; 
neither that she might have written De Staél’s books, nor even 
that she might not have written far better books. She has ideas 
unequalled in De Staél; a sincerity, a pure tenderness and 
gaerineness which that celebrated person had not, or had lost. 

ut what then? The subjunctive, the optative are vague 
moods ; there is no tense one can found on but the preterite of 
the indicative. Enough for us, Rahel did not write. She sat 
imprisoned, or it might be sheltered and fosteringly embowered, 
in those circumstances of hers; she “ was not appointed to write 
or to act, but only to live.” Call her not unhappy on that 
account, call her not useless; nay, perhaps, call her happier and 
usefuller. Blessed are the lier are they that are not known. 


It is written, “ Seekest thou great things, seek them not :” 
live where thou art, a live wisely, live ee Rahel’s life 


was not an idle one for herself or for others: how many souls 
may the “sparkles showering from that light-fountain” have 
kindled and illuminated; whose new virtue goes on propagatin 

itself, increasing itself, under incalculable combinations, and will 
be found in far places, after many days! She left no stamp of 
herself on paper; but in other ways, doubt it not, the virtue of 
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her working in this world will survive all paper. For the work- 
ing of the good and brave, seen or unseen, endures literally for 
ever, and cannot die. Is a thing nothing because the morning 
papers have not mentioned it? Or can a nothing be made some- 
thing, by never so much babbling of it there? Far better, probably, 
that no morning or evening paper mentioned it; that the right 
hand knew not what the Fett was doing! Rahel might have 
written books, celebrated books. And yet, what of books? Hast 
thou not already a bible to write, and publish in print, that is 
eternal; namely, a Life to lead? Silence, too, is great; there 
should be great silent ones, too. 

Beautiful it is to see and understand that no worth, known or 
unknown, can die even in this earth, The work an unknown 
good man has done is like a vein of water flowing hidden under- 

ound, secretly making the ground green ; it flows and flows, it 
joins itself with other veins and veinlets : one day it will start forth 
as a visible perennial well. ‘Ten dumb centuries had made the 
speaking Dante; a well he of many veinlets. William Burnes, 
or Burns, was a poor peasant; could not prosper in his “seven 
acres of nursery-ground,” nor any enterprise of trade and toil ; 
had to “ thole a factor’s snash,” and read attorney letters, in his 

r hut, “ which threw us all into tears;” a man of no money- 
capital at all, of no account at all; yet a brave man, a wise and just, 
in evil fortune faithful, unconquerable to the death. And there 
wept withal among the others a boy named Robert, with a heart 
of melting pity, of greatness and fiery wrath; and his voice, 
fashioned here by this poor father, does it not already reach, like 
a great elegy, like a stern prophecy, to the ends of the world? 
« Let me make the songs, and you shall make the laws!” What 
chancellor, king, senator, begirt with never such sumptuosity, 
dyed velvet, blaring and celebrity, could you have named in 
England that was so momentous as that William Burns? 
Courage !— 

We take leave of Varnhagen with true goodwill, and heartily 
thank him for the pleasure and instruction he has given us. 


S. P. 





Art. II].—1. Le Prince Napoléon a Strasbourg. Par M. 
Armand Laity, ex-Lieutenant d'Artillerie. Paris, 1838. 
(Suppressed. ) 


2. Considérations sur la Suisse. Par Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte. 
Lausanne, 1833. 


3. Procés de ? Insurrection Militaire du 30 Octobre, 1836, jugé 
par la cour d’assises du Bas-Rhin. Strasbourg, 1836. 


4, Manuel d'Artillerie. Par Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte. 
Suisse, 1835. 


HE dead return to life. Bonapartism is abroad. We know 
not exactly whether Louis-Philippe be so great a king as 
the journals in his pay assure us; but certain we are that he is 
a potent necromancer. All those old formulas which the popular 
sovereignty, during its fleeting existence in 1830, had swallowed 
up, now reappear. All the spectres which the tocsin of July 
had chased away are once more flitting to and fro, as if they had 
never been under ground. It is a wondrous phantasmagoria—a 
Dance of Death, such as Holbein himself might have envied. 
They come from east, west, and north: Prague sends her 
spectres of the aged; Goritz or Kirchberg its spectre-children ; 
Arenenberg its spectre-youths. ‘They show themselves by day- 
light—now here, now there—first one, then another—making 
giddy the magician who has conjured them up. They leap at 
one bound from America to Switzerland, from Massa to La 
Vendée: they exchange glances from the towers of Notre-Dame 
and the spire of Strasburg. By night they haunt the royal 
couch, oan declaim in the sleeper’s ear that scene of ‘ Richard 
the Third’— 


‘* Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow,” &c. 


‘The dead ride fast,” says the song: if, therefore, we would 
examine any one of these apparitions, we must seize it on the 
wing. We hasten, then, to say something of Louis-Napoléon 
Bonaparte, one illustrious among the departed, at present living 
in London, and who, from his chiteau of Arenenberg, has re- 
cently been making his Majesty Louis-Philippe so dreadfully 


afraid. When we say “illustrious among the departed,” we are 
considering Louis-Napoléon merely as the representative of 
Bonapartism. 

Bonapartism is dead—gone, we believe, for ever: but among 
all the dead and dying of 1830, who, thanks to Louis-Philippe, are 
striving hard to revive, this is incontestably the one most deserv- 
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ing our attention. The Imperial banner of Napoléon, it must 
be owned, makes a glorious and magnificent shroud. Bonaparte 
is now but a name—yet a mighty name, not to be uttered with- 
out emotion. That name calls up a hundred victories ; and the 
remembrance of those hundred victories it was that two thousand 
French soldiers hailed at Strasburg on the 30th of October, 1836, 
with spontaneous acclaim—without previous coneert—when 
Napoléon-Louis cast his name before them in the guise of a 
proclamation. At the sound of that name, synonymous with 
glory—at the sight of the eagle expanding his wings before them 
as on the 20th of March—they fancied they were going to 
recommence the tour of the world, and to write once more upon 
the posts by every road side, “ France, reine du monde continental 
européen.” Shame and inaction in the most sacred of causes, are 
now the portion of that French army, so eager for glory as often 
to have sacrificed liberty in its pursuit: now that this army has 
neither glory nor liberty, how should it do otherwise than start 
at sight of the eagle surmounting the banner of the great man’s 
nephew ? 

Amongst all the pretenders, too, we must admit that Napoléon- 
Louis is the one who, to our certain knowledge, combines the 
greatest number of the personal qualities calculated to win over any 
man who should not have devoted himself in heartfelt worship to 
something greater than all names, greater than all men—that is, to 
a principle. He is evidently a man of courage and capacity. Far 
different from the men of that Bourbon race, whether of the 
elder or the younger branch, so arriérés, so incorrigible, he has 
learned something in his exile. He unites in himself, so far as 
it is possible, the modern ideas of liberty with the ambition for 
hereditary power. Before he turned his thoughts to France, he 
thought of connecting his name with the struggles of the national 
cause of Italy, and of the Polish insurrection ; and we feel our- 
selves warranted, while retracing his past conduct, in giving to 
the man a mention which, perhaps, we should not have yielded 
to the pretender. Besides, the Strasburg affair has been gene- 
rally treated in a slight and imperfect manner, which is suffi- 
ciently belied by the recent terrors of Louis-Philippe. Laity’s 
pamphlet, which has been so eagerly ging and which is 
now lying before us, possesses, we think, some importance in 
this respect. 

Charles-Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte,* third son of Louis- 





* The Emperor had determined that the eldest of his family should always be 
called Napoléon. Charles-Louis- Napoléon is now, according to the provisions of 
the senatus-consultum of the 28th floréal, year xii (1804), the eldest son of the Im. 
perial family, Of his two elder brothers one died at the age of five years, in 1907, 
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Napoléon, brother to the Emperor, and King of Holland, and 
of Hortense Eugénie, daughter of the Empress Joséphine, was 
born at Paris on the 20th of April, 1808, a year rendered memo- 
rable by the Spanish insurrection, the first protest of nationalit 
inst the absorbing centralization system of Napoléon. His 
birth was saluted by the cannon of the Grand Army along the 
whole of its line. The divorce from Joséphine was not yet so 
much as thought of; and his name was the first inscribed in the 
register which was to regulate the right of succession in the Im- 
perial family ; it was after his that the name of the King of 
Rome was entered. He was not baptized until the 4th of 
November, 1810, when the ceremony was performed at Fon- 
tainebleau by Cardinal Fesch, the Emperor standing godfather, 
and the Empress Maria-Louisa godmother. The same day the 
Emperor and Empress held over the baptismal font the son of 
Marshal Lannes, the very same Duke of Montebello who, as 
Louis-Philippe’s ambassador to Switzerland, after having, in 
1836, persecuted, as eagerly as his father pursued the enemy on 
the field of battle, a handful of unarmed refugees, has just now 
completed his mission by driving his ‘baptismal brother from the 
chateau wherein his mother has expired. Napoléon-Louis, as 
well as his brother, was an object of particular attachment on the 
roe of the Emperor, his uncle, which was not weakened by the 
irth of the King of Rome. At the return from Elba he stood 
beside Napoleon during the holding of the Champ-de-Mai, and 
was presented to the deputations from the people and the army. 
These solemn scenes must have deeply impressed his infant 
mind, and his affection for France have sprung up rapidly under 
the caresses of the Emperor. When the latter embraced him for 





at the Hague; the other, who had been Grand Duke of Berg, died at Forli, in 
the Papal States, March 17, 1831. Hence it is that since the latter period he 
signs himself Napoléon- Louis. 

“ The people,” says the plebis-scitum of the year xii, “wills that the Imperial 
dignity be hereditary in the descendants direct, natural, lawful, and adopted, of 
Napoléon Bonaparte, and in the descendants direct, natural, and lawful, of Joseph 
Bonaparte, and of Louis Bonaparte.” On this ground it is that Napoléon- Louis 
now rests his claim, King Joseph having had no male issue. The male part of the 
Bonaparte family consists, at present, of the following members :— 

Brothers of the Emperor. Nephews of the Emperor. 

Joseph-Napoléon ........seceeseeeees enbdesenes No male child. 

Charles- Lucien. 

Louis. 

Pierre- Napoléon. 

Antoine- Lucien. 

Louis-Napoléon........ Eaeeneueeen an gciccunal Charles-Louis- Napoléon. 
Jeréme-Napoléop, son of Miss Paterson, 

Terdme-Napoleon ,....s.ssrcseseesserevecees ~~ son of Catherine of 


Frédéric, id, 
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the last time, at Malmaison, young Napoléon-Louis, then but 
seven years old, showed very strong feeling; he wanted to 
follow his uncle; he cried out, weeping, that he would go and 
fire off the cannon; and his mother Hortense had much ado to 
pacify him.* 

Meanwhile his exile commenced. Its first period elapsed 
at Augsburg, where he pursued, under the direction of 
M. Lebas, son of the member of the Convention of that name, 
the classical studies which he had begun at Paris under M. Hage, 
the well-known Hellenist. There, too, he acquired a familiar 
knowledge of German. From thence he accompanied his mother 
into Switzerland, to the canton of Thurgau; and there, while 
completing his education by attending courses of natural philo- 
sophy and chemistry, he was enabled to follow his personal 
inclination by applying himself to military science; first going 
through the exercises of the Baden regiment in garrison at Con- 
stance, and afterwards studying engineering aod eters at the 
camp of Thun, under General Dufour, formerly a colonel in the 
Grand Army, the same who, being as sincere a patriot as he is a 
skilful officer, contributed so much, during the late difficulties, to 
the spirited demonstrations in western Switzerland. Among 
those brave and honest mountaineers, who need only the destruc- 
tion of the compact of 1815, a good federal constitution, and two 
or three enterprises against them such as this last of Louis- 
Philippe, to become in national feeling what their forefathers 
were, he could not but contract something of their instinctive 
frankness and love of freedom. At all events he contracted their 
manly personal habits; and we find him, according to one of his 
letters to Hortense, of September 2, 1830, “ engaged in military 
reconnoitring in the mountains, walking ten or twelve leagues 
a day, with his knapsack at his back, and sleeping under a tent, 
at the foot of a glacier.”+ It was there, amid those excursions, 
and while his brother was devoting himself to manufacturing 
speculations, that he was surprised by the news of that magni- 
ficent deception which it is customary to call the Revolution of 


July. 

a heir young spirits were aroused: they, like many others, 
thought they saw, in the July Revolution, the national sove- 
reignty casting off all the chains in which foreign invasion and 
compliant legitimacy had bound it—a victorious protest against 
the treaties of 1815. They saw France effacing at one stroke 
fifteen years of Bourbon usurpation, and recommencing the days 
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tate, La — Hortense en Italie; Fragmens Extraits de ses Mémoires inédits, 
rits par elle-méme.’ 
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of her independence. No more banished men! no more ostra- 
cism! Could the nephews of him who had erected the great 
Column be proscribed even there where the national flag 
reascended to its summit! Their enthusiasm was. raised to the 
highest pitch; nor did the accession of the Duke of Orleans 
extinguish it. In 1829, as their mother Hortense informs us, 
Louis-Philippe had repeatedly said that, should he ever come to 
the throne, his first care would be to call back the Emperor’s 
family to their country. Besides, if the’ principle of the Revo- 
lution was really to be followed up, war, they thought, was 
unavoidable, and France would have need of all her children. 
Napoléon- Louis wrote a letter to the King of the French, asking 
6 to serve in the French army as a common soldier. 

ith what a smile—half Mephistophelian, half shop-keeping— 
must Louis-Philippe, the most business-like of men, have received 
this burst of youthful enthusiasm and simple confidence! The 
King of the Pei answered the application by a fresh act of 
banishment. At that moment, perhaps, it was, that an ambitious 
thought arose in the mind of the young proscrit. He might say 
to himself, “ Since it is written that France shall have a master, 
why should he be that master, and not I?” 

When the Italian movement occurred, it afforded a diversion 


to the chagrin of Napoléon-Louis, by supplying new enthusiasm, 
and a new call for activity. Having left Switzerland, with his 
mother, in the beginning of the year 1831, he was in Italy 
when the movement broke out in the Papal States; and, along 
with his brother, he threw himself into it. They assisted in 
organizing the line of defence, from Foligno to Civita Castellana. 
Seen would have done more, if the efforts of their relatives on 


one hand, and on the other, the apprehensions which their name 
excited in the men whom the ill-fortune of Italy had placed at 
the head of the liberal movement, and who were solicitous to 
afford no pretext for dissatisfaction to the foreign powers, had 
not paralysed their zeal. ‘Though repulsed in all their offers by 
the provisional government,—thwarted and requested to retire, 
by the war minister, General Armandi,—they did not forsake the 
cause, but remained, the one until his death at Forli, the other 
until the capitulation of Ancona, in the ranks of those Italian 
youth, who deserved other leaders and better success. 

At Ancona, Napoléon-Louis began to be in real danger. 
All had eagerly striven to remove him from the ranks of the 
insurrection, so long as it was living and threatening; and, 
when the insurrection was suppressed, all united in rendering 
his situation difficult. Tuscany notified to Hortense that he 
would not be received into its territory: the Austrian minister 
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declared that he should no longer be suffered to reside in Swit- 
zerland: King Jeréme and Cardinal Fesch wrote from Rome, 
that should the Austrians lay hold of him, he was Jost: an 
Austrian flotilla, the same which, in contempt of all law, cap- 
tured and seized seventy Italians, and General Zucchi (still 
confined, notwithstanding the famous amnesty, in an Hungarian 
fortress), was cruising in the Adriatic: and all this came upon 
the poor mother while in the palazzo at Ancona, where she was 
keeping her sick son concealed, two rooms only separated her 
from the Austrian Commander-in-Chief, to whom she had been 
obiged to give up some of the apartments. In these circum- 
stances, she took a resolve worthy of Napoleon himself; and de- 
termined to save her remaining son by means of that very France, 
which, on pain of death, the members of the family were forbid- 
den to enter. In a state of trepidation which if has simply 
and affectingly described, she travelled across the Italian Penin- 
sula to Genoa; and from thence, by means of a passport fur- 
nished her by an Englishman, she boldly entered France, arrived 
at Paris, drove to the Hétel de Hollande, and wrote with her 
own hand to inform Louis-Philippe of her arrival, on the very 
day that M. Sebastiani, that finished statesman and diplomatist, 
of insight so unerring into the course of affairs, announced posi- 
tively, in full council, that she had just landed at Malta. 

Within our limited space, we can enter into no detail of the 
conversation which took place between Hortense and Louis- 
Philippe. Besides, there is nothing in it that could now strike 
by its novelty. Any one at all acquainted with Louis-Philippe’s 
real character, can well divine that he talked obligingly—made 
empty offers—spoke of his old schoolmaster reminiscences, and 
his concern at being made a king—assured her that in a short 
time there would have ceased to be any exiles; and then, that 
one fine day, while Napoléon-Louis was ill, he sent M. d’Hou- 
detot to tell his mother that she must depart. She departed 
accordingly. On the 5th of May, the two exiles were still at 
Paris, and saw the people cast wreaths of flowers at the foot of 
the Column; on the 8th they were in London ;* anda short time 
afterwards they set out again for Switzerland. 

No sooner had the prince arrived there, than he received an 
invitation from General Kniazewicz and Count Plater, Envoys 
from Warsaw, to repair to Poland. ‘“ A young Bonaparte,” they 
told him, in an address of August 28th, 1831, “appearing on our 





* We had almost forgotten to mention, that before his departure, Napoléon- 
Louis wrote another letter to the King, claiming his rights as a French citizen, 
permission to serve in the army, and the credit of having offered to fight in Italy 
for the cause of national independence. To this letter no ariswer was 
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shores, with the tri-coloured flag in his hand, would produce a moral 
effect of incalculable importance.” The news of the fall of 
Warsaw stopped him on the very point of departure. 

It was in Switzerland, in 1832, 33, and 35, that he published 
his ‘Réveries Politiques,’ his ‘Considérations Politiques et 
Militaires sur la Suisse,’ and his ‘ Manuel d’Artillerie.’ We are 
not acquainted with the first of these works, which contains the 
draft of a constitution for France ; we shall merely give, by way 
of note, an extract from the acte d’accusation contained in the 
‘ Procés de l’Insurrection.’ This we give, because, though the 
whole is mixed up, as usual in such documents, with exaggeration 
and falsehood, it still bears some resemblance to the ideas and turn 
of thought of Napoléon-Louis.* The ‘ Manuel d'Artillerie,’ a 
complete production, of considerable bulk, with lithographic 
illustrations, has been very favourably spoken of by competent 
judges, amongst which opinions, according to the ‘ Biographie 
des Hommes du Jour,’ must be included that of General Pelet, 
in the ‘ Spectateur Militaire.’ Neither can we dwell at length 
upon the ‘ Considérations sur la Suisse,’ which pamphlet obtained 
for its author an honourable mention in the Helvetic Diet, and 
the citizenship of that republic. It contains very sound views as 
to the necessity of a federal reorganization of Switzerland, and 
as to her military situation: but, in pursuance of our object, 
which is to make known the ideas of a man who may be 
destined at a future time to play some part in public affairs, we 
will, before proceeding to speak of the Strasburg affair, extract 
from it his estimate of the conduct of the Emperor Napoléon :+— 

‘‘ The Act of Mediation brought to Switzerland, together with 
the pacification of her internal troubles, other great advantages. It 


* « The ‘ Réveries’ contains the notion that France can be regenerated only by 
men of the blood of Napoléon, and that to them alone it could belong, to reconcile 
the demands of republican ideas with those of the warlike spirit. The constitu- 
tion is democratic; several of its provisions are somewhat St Simonian in their 
character : at the same time it expresses, in its first article, that the republic shall 
have an emperor ; and in its last article, as if to obviate misunderstanding as to the 
acceptation of the term, it provides that the Imperial guard shall be re-established 
. ...Some sabre blades, seized at Strasburg before the affair of the 30th of Octo- 
ber, have upon them the er zle, and the words Garde Impérialv.” 

+ What strikes us the :nost in this extract, as in all else that Napoléon-Louis 
has done or written, is the necessity which is felt of grounding pretensions to 
power upon the ulterior intentions of those who are to be invested with it,—the 
avowed presentiment of an inevitable new order of things, to which all present 
order is but a transition,—the acknowledgment, more or less direct and candid, that 
the foundation of that new order will be the national will, the people. It is to the 
popular vote that Napoléon-Louis appeals; it is universal suffrage that the legiti- 
mists of the ‘Gazette de France’ are preaching, to create sympathy in their 
behalf. Is there not, in all this, a compulsory homage to a principle, the triumph 
of which is felt to be secure? ; 
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secured the sovereignty of the people ; it abolished all precedence of 
one district over another; there were no longer any subjects in 
Switzerland—all were citizens. ..... But why had the Emperor 
left the central government so devoid of strength? Because he 
would not leave it in the power of Switzerland to obstruct his pro- 
jects: he desired that she should be happy, but, for a season, impo- 
tent; and besides, his conduct towards this country is consonant to 
that which he adopted towards every other. Everywhere he set up 
ae of transition only, between the old ideas and the new. 
verywhere two distinct elements are observable in what he esta- 
blished—a provisional basis, with an aspect of stability,—a provi- 
sional basis, because he felt that Europe sought regeneration,—an 
outside of stability, to mislead his enemies as to his grand designs, 
and avoid the charge of aspiring to universal empire. To this end 
alone it was that he crowned his republican laurels with an Imperial 
diadem ; to this end only that he set his brothers upon thrones ; not 
for the sake of distributing sceptres among the members of his 
family, but that they might form, in the several countries, the 
illars of a new edifice. He made them kings, that the world might 
lieve in the stability of their institution, and not accuse him of 
ambition. He elevated his brothers, because in their persons alone 
was the idea of a change reconcileable with the appearance of being 
not subject to removal,—because they alone could, though kings, 
remain submissive to his will,—because they alone could find solace 
for the loss of a kingdom in becoming French princes again. But, 
it will be asked, when was this provisional state of things to termi- 
nate? On the conclusion of peace with Russia, and the over- 
throw of the English (?) system. Had he remained the victor, the 
duchy of Warsaw would have given place to the nationality of 
Poland, the kingdom of Westphalia to the nationality of Germany, 
and the Italian viceroyalty to the nationality of Italy. In France, 
a liberal régime would have taken the place of the dictatorial system ; 
and everywhere, stability, liberty, mdependence, would have been 
seen, in lieu of imperfect nationality and transitory institutions.” 
The attempt made by Napoléon-Louis at Strasburg, in Octo- 
ber, 1836, has been too often treated as a desperate enterprise, a 
rash and hot-headed proceeding, sprung from a moment of excite- 
ment, baseless, and devoid of calculation as to the chances of suc- 
cess. ‘The French government, though contradicting itself all 
the while by the extreme importance which it attaches to each 
movement of its enemy, could not but exert itself to destroy the 
idea that a Bonapartist party existed in the army; for it is to the 
opinion that the army would defend the present order of things 
ge all assailants that the inactivity of its adversaries is owing. 
© this opinion Laity’s pamphlet gives a deadly blow; and 


therein lies the secret of his persecution by the government. 
The appearance of Napoléon-Louis at Strasburg was not the 
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result of a daring momentary inspiration; it was the fruit of two 
or three years’ preparatory labour, and of a conviction that the 
season for action had reached its maturity. Since !833 Napoléon- 
Louis had been feeling his way. In 1833 Lafayette himself, 
deeply repenting his work of 1830, but too feeble to apply the 
remedy, advised him to seize the first opportunity of presenting 
himself in France. Since the death of the Duke of Reichstadt, 
many persons had visited him for the purpose of inducing him to 
get up a conspiracy. 


“The prince,” says M. Laity, “constantly rejected such expe- 
dients ; his sole plan consisted in having, in every party, some indi- 
viduals acquainted with his patriotic views and his conciliatory spirit, 
and in each regiment one or more officers, his thorough knowledge of 
whose character and opinions made him sufticiently secure of their 
devotion to his cause. This organization, so different from a vulgar 
conspiracy, was completed as early as 1835. He then had all that he 
could desire as elements of strength ; he had nothing more to do but 
make choice of an occasion, and secure the concurrence of the dif- 
ferent parties.—(p. 17.) .... It was then that certain men, who, 
by their station in society, their previous conduct, and their general 
deniitin, deserved his entire confidence, wrote to him, depictin 
the precarious situation of France, and calling upon him to hold 
himself in readiness. .... In July, 1836, the prince went to 
Baden .... that he might be nearer to France, and once more 
judge for himself as to the state of opinion there. During his stay 
at that place .... he was visited by a great many inhabitants and 
officers from the towns in Alsace and Lorraine, all expressing to him 
sentiments calculated powerfully to strengthen his conviction. .... 
Among the officers whom he saw at Baden was Colonel Vaudrey, of 
the 4th regiment, commanding ad interim all the artillery at Stras- 
burg.” —(pp. 18, 19.) 


To this officer he spoke in detail of his views respecting the 
internal condition of France. 


‘¢ France,” said he, amongst other things, ‘ is democratic, but 
not republican. By democracy I mean the government of an indi- 
vidual by the will of all; by republic I mean the government of a 
number, in obedience to a certain system. France desires to have 
national institutions as representatives of her rights, and some man 
or some family to represent her interests ; that is, she desires to have 
the popular institutions of the Republic, with stability superadded ; 
and, at the same time, the national dignity, the internal order and 
prosperity of the Empire, without its conquests: she might even 
covet, in addition, the foreign alliances of the Restoration: but 
what is there in the present government that she can desire? My 
design is, to come with a popular banner—the most a gy the 
most glorious of all,—to offer a rallying-point to all that is gene- 
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rous and national in every party,—to restore to France her dignity 
without a general war, her liberty without license, her stability 
without despotism : and to arrive at such a result, what must we 
do? We must derive from the masses all our strength and all our 
right ; for the masses are on the side of reason and justice.”— 
pp- 21, 22. 


The Colonel acquiesced, and promised him his co-operation. 
From that time, then, Strasburg, a patriotic city, hostile to the 
government, with its national guard dissolved, with about a hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, ten or twelve millions of francs in its 
coffers, and eight or ten thousand troops, whom there were hopes 
of engaging in his cause, was fixed on, in the mind of Napoléon- 
Louis, as the point at which to commence the execution of his 
enterprise. This point being settled, he resolved, before actually 
proceeding in the affair, to make one last experiment, evincing 
much of that boldness which forms one-third at least of the 
elements of all signal success: this was, to go in person and 
sound the opinion of the army. 


‘One evening, after one of those brilliant fétes common to a 
place of such fashionable resort, he mounted his horse, in company 
with a friend, and traversed in a few hours the distance between 
Baden and the French frontier He entered Strasburg just 
after night-fall. There, in a spacious apartment, one of the Prince’s 
friends had assembled together, on some pretence or other, twenty- 
five officers belonging to various descriptions of force, and whose 
honour could be relied on, although they were not bound by any 
engagement. On a sudden, it was announced to them that Prince 
Napoléon was at Strasburg, and was about to present himself before 
them. They all received the intelligence with transport; and, in a 
few moments, the Prince was in the midst of them. The officers all 
respectfully gathered round him; a solemn silence was preserved, 
more eloquent than any protestations of devotion; and when the 
Prince had overcome his first emotion, he delivered himself in these 
terms :—‘ Gentlemen, it is with full confidence that the Emperor’s 
nephew entrusts himself to your honour: he comes before you to 
learn your sentiments and opinions from your own lips. If the 
army be yet mindful of its great destinies—if it feel for the miseries 
of our country—then I bear a name which may be useful to you: 
it is plebeian, like our glory of the past; it is glorious, like the 
people. The great man, indeed, is no more; but the cause remains 
the same: the eagle, that sacred symbol, renowned by a hundred 
battles, represents, as in 1815, the disregarded rights of the people, 
and the national glory. Exile, gentlemen, has heaped upon me 
many cares and sorrows ; but, as i am not acting from motives of 
personal ambition, tell me whether I am mistaken as to the senti- 
ments of the army ; and, if requisite, I will resign myself to living 
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on a foreign soil and awaiting better times.’ ‘ No,’ replied the 
officers, ‘ you shall not languish in exile ; we ourselves will restore 
you to your country; all our sympathies had long been with you; 
we, like yourself, are weary of the inactivity in which our youth is 
left ; we are ashamed of the part which the army is made to play.’ ”— 
pp- 23, 24. 


He quitted them and returned to Switzerland: but, at the end 
of August, 1836, a Doctrinaire ministry being once more set 
over the country, the irritation which M. ‘Thiers’s blockade 
against Switzerland occasioned among the populations on the 
frontier, combined with other considerations to make him judge 
the moment favourable for acting, and accordingly the time of 
action was fixed for October following. 

It is no part of our task to follow M. Laity through the details 
of the attempt made on the 30th of that month. The manner 
in which Napoléon-Louis presented himself to the 4th regiment 
of artillery ; the enthusiasm which his short harangue produced 
among the soldiers; the accession, equally spontaneous and 
nearly as complete, of the 46th infantry and the pontooneers ; 
the trick made use of to keep back the 3rd artillery, which had 
begun to waver,* by asseverating that it was not the Emperor’s 
nephew, but an impostor, a nephew of Colonel Vaudrey, that 
was endeavouring to mislead the soldiers; all concur to prove, 
in contradiction to the assertions of the government, that if the 
Strasburg movement failed, it was owing only to small unfore- 
seen circumstances—to those fatal accidents which will sometimes 
defeat the strongest probabilities of success,—and not at all to 
the fidelity of the troops to King Louis-Philippe. The arrest 
of Napoléon-Louis, who was pounced upon, as it were, in the 
midst of a tumult which had arisen, determined the issue of the 
business. ‘The particulars must be read in M. Laity’s account. 
It is more important that we should state that which completes the 

icture of the state of opinion upon which the hopes of Napoléon- 
Louis are grounded, and explains that liberation of his person 
which has at ascribed to Louis-Philippe’s magnanimity. 


‘¢ When the catastrophe of the Strasburg affair became known 
at Paris, as many as eighty general and superior officers met toge- 
ther, and bound themselves to protest against the Prince’s being 





* “ To avoid belying the accounts published by authority, to the effect that the 
4th artillery had alone taken part in the movement, and that the attempts upon the 
3rd had failed, it was thought better to connive at the offences of the guilty indi- 
viduals. Thus it was, that two officers of the 3rd artillery, who bad taken flight, 
were quietly cashiered without any proceedings being taken against them. On the 
same principle, several other officers were put on half-pay, and great care was 
taken that their names should not appear in the discussions.”--p. 37. 
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brought to trial. gs | commissioned an influential deputy to 
present the protest in their names, thinking that the government 
would pause before it proceeded to provoke their dissatisfaction. . . . 
On the other hand, several of the peers, thinking they should be 
called upon to try the Strasburg culprits, wrote to the King in 
rejection of such an office. And at Strasburg itself a plot had been 
laid, in which a part of the nae were concerned, for rescuing 
the accused from the rigour of the law, in case of their condemna- 
tion.” —p. 39. 

We believe in the truth of these facts, which M. Laity affirms 
to be authentic. 

The embarkation of Napoléon-Louis for the United States, 
his return to Switzerland at the time of his mother’s illness, the 
late transactions between France and Switzerland which have 
compelled him once more to remove from the latter country, are 
all matters of notoriety, and throw no further light upon the 
character of the young Bonaparte. They have, however, in- 
creased his importance ; they have converted a noble exile into a 
real pretender, surrounded by a halo of persecution, and strong 
in the ill-disguised terrors of the proscribing government. ‘The 
have created a general belief in the power of an individual, 
whom Louis-Philippe, by treating him in 1836 on the same 
footing as he did the Duchess of Berry, had already recognized 
as a member of a dynasty, fallen indeed but still undestroyed, 
and capable of being revived. And this, we suppose, is a stroke 
of profound policy. 

or our own part, as we have not a pilfered crown to defend, 
and are, consequently, not possessed by blind terror, we do not 
believe in the future destinies of the Napoléon dynasty. In our 
opinion, as we have already declared at the outset of this notice, 
Bonapartism is no more: it passed away with the completion of 
that task of fusion and equalization which was Napoléon’s great 
work, both in France aa in Europe. At this day France has 
nothing toexpect from Bonapartism, and Europe would have every- 
thing to fear. In speaking of Europe and of France, we must 
be understood to speak of the people of each country, not the 
overnment ; for to the people, in the last resort, belongs at this 

y the decision of all important questions. Were it only a 

uestion of dynasty between Louis-Philippe and Napoléon- 

uis, we should perhaps judge differently ; but there is for the 
consideration of both, and standing between them, another thing 
—the nation; and the nation, oa belies. will not make a revo- 
lution for the sake of re-establishing the Empire upon the ruins 
of Louis-Philippe’s royalty—a revolution of the palace merely. 
She will perhaps for a long time to come remain quiet, though 
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suffering —working out for herself a common, social, and political 
creed, of which she is now in want. But when she shall one 
day lift up again her degraded head, it will not be for the ex- 
pulsion of a man, but of a principle, that of a financial and 
trading aristocracy, represented by the spurious kingship of the 
Orleans branch ; it will not be for the sake of enjoying for a 
moment, as is promised her by Napoléon-Louis, the liberty of 
choice to relinquish it again: it will be to organize through 
national institutions a continuous exercise of her liberty and 
sovereignty, so secured as not again to be lost by any mistake 
she may commit as to an individual or a dynasty: in short, it 
will be, not to repeat experiments which have cruelly dis- 
—— her, but to try a new one, the struggle for which, 
indeed, she has already gone through, but has never yet realized 
its = enjoyment. 

e believe Napoléon-Louis deceives himself when he thinks 
of effecting a revolution in France by means of the army. 
In France especially, a Pretorian revolution is no longer practi- 
cable. There, for the last twenty years, the army has been 
subordinate to the nation; and a movement begun by the 
army, in the name of any individual whatsoever, would excite 
suspicions and apprehensions of another tyranny. The army, 
indeed, is now most thoroughly discontented; it has reason to 
be so; it is consequently open to the reception of Bonapartism, 
regarding it as synonymous with warfare and activity,—just as it 
would be open to republicanism, if republicanism could offer it 
the like chances of influence and distinction; but the nation is 
not Bonapartist, except towards him who erected the grand 
column. In 1830, that is, in presence of the nation, Bona- 
partism did not even venture to show its face. Since then every 
political tendency has had its organization, its mouth-pieces in 
the public press, this one alone excepted. The journals which 
it endeavoured to establish died of inanition, not from the effect 
of seventy prosecutions, like the ‘Tribune,’ nor by the Sep- 
tember laws, but simply for want of readers. Even in 1836, 
though M. Laity strives to affirm the contrary, the people of 
Strasburg regarded the movement with coldness, and the popu- 
lation of the surrounding country received the news of it with 
perfect indifference. Bonapartism at this day, like many other 
things, lives upon opposition. Napoléon-Louis might have suc- 
ceeded at Strasburg; he may yet gain over a few regiments, and 
be successful at some other point; but the insurrection cannot 
grow to a revolution; and all the efforts of Bonapartism will end 
in nothing beyond ruining Louis-Philippe, by undermining the 
fidelity of his army, to the ultimate advantage of another prin- 
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ciple. Is no future career, then, open to this young man, 

sessed, as he has shown himself to be, of a vigorous intellect and 
a noble disposition? Is no career a worthy one, it may be 
asked in return, but the pursuit of supreme power? Here we 
gladly avail ourselves of the words of Carrel, who, by dint of 
reflection, and by a thorough knowledge of the spirit of his time, 
had conquered in himself an original tendency decidedly Bona- 
partist, and who resisted the overtures of Napoléon-Louis’s emis- 
saries :—‘‘ If this young man,” said he, “can comprehend the 
new interests of France,—if he can forget his title of Imperial 
legitimacy, to remember only the sovereignty of the people, 


then, and only then, he may be destined to play a distinguished 
part.” * 





* It may be curious to compare together the conduct of three distinguished men 
of our time, as regards the overtures made them by Louis Napoléon. 

M. de Chateaubriand wrote him the following letter, dated Lucerne, September 
7th, 1832 :— 

“ Prince,—I have read with attention the pamphlet which you were so kind as 
to put into my hands; and have set down in writing, as you desired me, some 
reflections naturally arising from your own, and which I had already submitted to 
your consideration. 

“ You know, Prince, that my young King is in Scotland; and that, while he 
lives, I can deem no other to be sovereign of France. But should God, in his 
inscrutable designs, have rejected the race of St Louis—should our country cancel 
an election which she has not sanctioned,—and should ,her manners be found to 
render it impossible for her to become a republic,—then, Prince, there is no name 
better harmonizing with the glory of France than your own. 

“ I shall retain a deep remembrance of your hospitality, and of the generous re- 
ception given me by the Duchess of St Leu. I beg you to present to her the 
homage of my respectful gratitude. 

“Tam, Prince, with high regard, 
“ Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
** CHATEAUBRIAND.” 

With respect to Lafayette, it seems that his adhesion to the views of Louis Napo- 
léon stood in need of fewer reservations. In 1833 he sent the Prince word that he 
much desired an interview with him. A meeting was accordingly appointed. 
Lafayette received the young pretender with great cordiality. He declared to him 
that he bitterly repented— as well he might—of what he had helped to do in July. 
He strongly recommended Napoléon Louis to seize the first favourable opportunity 
of returning to France; for, said he, this government cannot stand, and your name 
is the only one that is popular. In fine, he promised to give him every assistanee 
in his power, when the time should have arrived. 

Carrel, on being applied to by one of Napoléon Louis’s friends, professed himself 
a thorough and disinterested republican. He expressed a favourable opinion of 
the capacity and disposition of the author of the ‘ Manuel d’ Artillerie,’ but declined 
any participation in his projects regarding France.—See Laity’s Pamphlet, p. 18. 











Art. IV.— Simonidis Cet Carminum Reliquie. Edidit Dr 
F. G. Schneidewin. Brunsvigze, 1835. 8vo. 


pHs is a very careful and intelligent edition of the re- 
mains of one of the greatest Grecian poets, of whom, 
however, unhappily, iittle more than couplets, quatrains, and 
fragments are now extant. He composed long lyric poems; but 
no one of these now exists entire; nor have we more than twenty- 
five continuous lines of his composition, and only in two in- 
stances nearly so many. Of distichs, however, and short 
inscriptions, a considerable number are preserved. The fate of 
his works thus is much as if a sculptor had wrought both statues 
and gems, and many of the more minute performances remained 
uninjured, while of the larger none were found unmutilated, 
and of most only the names survived. ‘The relics might still 
be of high value, and when compared with the notices and 
criticisms of ancient writers, might suffice as materials for a 
full and distinct conception of the artist’s peculiar genius, ten- 
dencies, and achievements. And so is it with the poet; of whom 
we may obtain from the existing memorials a sharper and livelier 
image, than we have of many men whose reputations have been 
blown abroad by louder trumpets. The portrait thus obtained 
exhibits a combination of delicacy and earnestness, together 
with a marked expressive individuality, which, if it could be 
adequately conveyed, must needs interest reflective readers, and 
has, at all events, much to stir and win the fancy. ‘To convey 
a knowledge of the man, so far as we can now know him, to 
those who either want the requisite preparatory information, 
or have not been led to employ it on the Cean poet, is the 
task now before us. Almost all the materials have been pro- 
vided by Dr Schneidewin, whose text we must be understood to 
adopt, and to make use of the authorities whom he has em- 
oe gre There can be no question of the obligation owed to 
im by every lover of the best literature, for the good sense, 
learning, and zeal with which he has devoted himself to his work. 
Simonides, could he revive, would doubtless repay, in his fashion, 
by an honorary inscription to Dr Schneidewin, the monument 
thus raised to his own memory. 

The editor of this old poet, obscure and worthless as his 
labours may seem to the crowd of readers, has, in our convic- 
tion, conferred a real benefit upon the world. For he has faci- 
litated our knowledge of the most perfect of human literatures. 
It has been the destiny of the Greeks, that the more livingly 
mankind have at any time been impelled to the tasks of systematic 
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reflection and imaginative creation, the more powerfully have 
they been drawn to the works of that people, to seek the guidance 
and inspiration of their labours. For largeness and beauty of 
design, and accuracy of execution, their compositions remain 
unsurpassed, and almost unrivalled. It is true, the most ad- 
vanced portion of our race have derived from the East, and not 
from Greece, their clearest and deepest knowledge of our relation 
to that Infinite, out of which we are born, and to which we ever 
tend. Above the enchanted island of Greek thought, the 
canopy of varied and “peey clouds has opened, and displayed 
the Cross hung high amid the stars; while Olympus and its 
gods are but an earthly eminence of the green and blooming 
land below. Still the race of Hellas has given us unsurpassed 
models of the fairest works which we can accomplish on earth, 
has best taught us how we may come to understand the faculties 
we are to work with, and the rules to which their operation 
ought to be subjected. This assertion is only limited, and not 
overthrown, by the consideration that when, after many centuries 
of dark struggle, faith had at last grown into harmony with life, 
or, in other words, when, by a process long and painful in pro- 
portion to the value of the result, Christian self-denial and Pagan 
self-assertion had attained an equipoise, strengthening and 
elevating each other,—then was realized, in being and action, 
in men and their works, in Raffaelle and Shakspeare, in De 
Sales and Melancthon, a still higher and sublimer ideal than had 
been divined by Phidias, Sophocles, and Plato. 
It is happily become a common-place to say that among the 
noblest works to be accomplished by men are those to whieh the 
ination gives its name. ‘They are the creations in which 
significant realities are harmonised intoa beautiful unity. What- 
ever we can do that is eminent in its kind comes more or less 
under this description; but it peculiarly and fully applies only 
to the productions of the fine arts. Thus in statuary the repose 
of perfect life is to be presented in round and fixed forms, with 
asimplicity corresponding to the definiteness and solidity of the 
material. Thus painting displays the moment when different 
energies are most clearly and strongly combined towards one 
centre, and produce one complex but satisfying impression of 
the alliance of colour and form, with character and action. In 
architecture, where human life does not translate itself into tints 
or masses, it shapes, out of a set of contrivances for practical 
ends, a symmetrical whole, stamped with a single and permanent 
aspect of human feeling. So again music attunes the vague flow 
passion and emotion, balancing their restless fluctuations into 
delightful order. But in all these arts the means are those 
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which exist in nature, stone and metal, lines, hues, notes and 
tones; and the power these possess of suggesting anything of 
which the eye or ear does not directly take cognizance, is very 
limited and imperfect: while there is a whole region of thought 
and feeling, the inward and invisible land of the human spirit, 
which they can only hint and dumbly point at. There is but 
one outward phenomenal object which surveys and indicates all 
that man is conscious of, namely, articulate speech or language. 
It has, indeed, certain weaknesses and incapacities; but it is 
co-extensive with the whole of our being, though not going so 
deep as our nature goes—standing in the subordinate me ord of 
the symbol to the reality. Still it is symbolic of the whole; 
while the arts which work with natural materials deal 
with only a part, and that a surface of this whole. The art 
analogous to these, but using words instead of other instruments 
and materials, is poetry, the only form of composition which has 
for its main purpose the presentation of the beautiful by means 
of language. Other arts which employ words, as rhetoric, logic, 
historic narrative, have not the beautiful for their aim; and the 
arts which have this aim, and do riot employ language, are in 
comparison feeble and partial. Poetry takes in a wider 
range of existence, builds on a deeper foundation, works 
with a more effectual instrument, and addresses itself more 
directly to the hearts of all men. Science only analyses 
that of which poetry presents the vital image, an of which 
it gives, by its predominant sentiment and adequate catas- 
trophe, the highest, that is, a practical solution. Rhetoric aims 
at influencing the conduct or the opinions of men by other 
means than a simple exposition of truth, or a peas of 
ee which embody it—and is limited by the peculiarities 
of the moment, and of the men whom it addresses; while 
history is bound by the hard and literal facts which it relates, 
from which if it departs to aim at the ideal, it mistakes its 
own work, and is poetry,—probably maimed and defaced,—under 
the name of history. Thus poetry is the highest and most 
harmonious utterance of man’s heart; and verse, its characteristic 
form, indicates that it aims at being so even in the modulation 
of its sounds. 

In this greatest art the Greeks have been, on the whole, 
the foremost masters of the world. Of the earliest period 
in their history the only full and connected records are two 
poems. These, the Iliad and Odyssey, are the first monu- 
ments upon the banks of the stream of European existence ; 
and they have given rise to all the others which we meet with in 
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tracing downwards that main flood. ‘They awakened and har- 
monized the minds of all Greece, and inspired those who have 
inspired mankind. They also exhibit the ages during which 
they were composed, which are shown under the name and 
honours of a still earlier and legendary time, amplified and more 
brightly tinted, but still manifestly to be. recognised. The tribes 
and cities were under the rule of hereditary kings, the chiefs of 
warlike bands of nobles, while the crowd of the people were 
comparatively poor, unarmed, and helpless. In the halls of 
these leaders, which were stored with wine and food, with 
embroidered garments, ornaments, furniture of metals, and finely 
wrought arms, and which resounded with the feasts of their lords, 
the divine minstrel chanted to his harp the ballad which 
recorded the deeds of those who heard him, and of their glorious 
ancestors. The old tale of war, with all its circumstances of 
local and family names, was rounded and brightened into 
graceful and distinct completeness. A world of wonder la 
on every side about the near foreground, and filled the 
past with its miracles; and over all, spread the region of the 
gods, who in festivity, in wrath, or love, had often mingled 
with mortals. But an inscrutable death-land stretched below, 
the scene of unknown sadness and pain, where life faded 
into a pale and languid dream; and an impenetrable law of 
destiny, brightened now and then with an evident gleam of retri- 
bution, encircled the dominions both of men and gods. Of 
these songs the special and broad aspect was that of an unbroken 
painting of the outward ; the clearness and beauty of which ani- 
mated the singer into creative joy, without awakening the 
reflective self-consciousness which would have marred the sim- 
plicity and directness of his uninterrupted tale. He regarded 
the spectacle of life, as tradition presented it to him (clothed, as by 
tradition it must be, in the colours of the present), with eager, 
wondering interest, which he imparted to his hearers; but he did 
not say to them—what he had never said to himself—We, too, 
are men like those of whom we sing, and it is ourselves that we 
see lifted and lighted up in them, and therefore is it that 
our hearts beat in so lively accord with theirs. Thus their 
oetry had a charm of childish delight and admiration, not 
indeed of all the most valuable, but by far the hardest to re- 
produce in after ages of criticism and science—ages when even 
generosity and self-denial can scarcely outlive the impulse of the 
moment, without beginning to consider how generous and self- 
denying they are. It would be idle to regret that those old days 
of genial — shrewd instinct could not last; but it is well in our 
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ehanged, sharpened, and more speculative times to look upon 
the rude and onward strength which once existed, and which 
softened itself to melody in the songs of Homer. 

We could not see those days and poems, with our present 
sense of a keen and strange awakening into a far distant mode 
of being, had it not so long and so completely passed away. The 
busy life of Greece, inl and below the hereditary heroic mo- 
narchies, was constantly rising and gaining strength; and when 
accident or revolution left a void, or disclosed a weakness in 
the royalty of any state, the new and ready forces working 
all about it thrust themselves into the gap, excluded the old names, 
and made the dominion their own. Before the period of an 
much later literature now extant, the royalties bad almost all 
vanished even in name; and increasing wealth, numbers, and 
energy had won political authority for some smaller or larger 
portion of the citizens of each state, for an aristocracy, or for 
what the Greeks called a democracy, or for a ruler, the 
Tyrannus of antiquity, whom circumstances and character, 
not birthright, invested with power. This period may be called 
that of the tyrannies, as the Homeric ages were those of 
legitimate monarchy. But these later intrusive governors 
naturally arose from the wants and energies of their time, when 
the traditions and feelings of the old heroic sovereignties were 
still fresh. The idea of law for itself, and not impersonated in 
a man, had not yet reached its mature and isdhependaics strength; 
and the boldest, the ablest, he, in short, who was deemed (if 
he was not) the worthiest, easily and often quietly created 
an authority which the people felt to be needful. Such 
a ruler more closely resembled Cosmo de’ Medici, than 
the vulgar ruffians from whom we have derived our conception 
of a tyrant. His power was no doubt partly maintained by 
fear, but was generally, to a great degree, founded on affection, 
gratitude, “a admiration ; and was, for the most part, closely 
connected with that free movement and active life of the city, 
that festal splendour and social ease, in the midst of which it 
sprang up, and from which it derived much of its vigour as well 
as gracefulness. Advancing arts, deepening reflection, growing 
population, increasing wealth and expense, and more numerous 
and closer relations of traffic and pleasure between multitudes 
of men, all marked the period of the tyrannies, which imme- 
diately preceded the liveliest and most creative age of art and 
philosophy that the world has ever known. Science began in 

onia and Italy, while the contests of the games were objects 
of yearly growing interest, and were sung by the sweetest and 
gravest poets of the Hellenic race. 
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We thus find the rise of deliberate, self-conscious reflection, 
and a more matured and variously cultivated sense of symme- 
try, in close union. Men were not only pushing out and tem- 
pering new powers, but felt and told themselves that they were 
doing so, and thought and spake of what and why these efforts 
were, and of themselves as the authors of them. In the more 
open and popular life now enjoyed, each exulted in his 
more distinct personality. In the public assembly, at the reli- 
gious pomp, or the spectacle of the heroic games, every one both 
read the sympathy of those around him in their eyes, and felt 
and exclaimed inwardly that he too rejoiced with them, and 
was like each of them, a man, a Greek, a citizen of some god- 
protected state. Behind all this lay the bright back-ground of 
religious and epic tradition, with its gods, its kings, its tales 
of war and love and woe, animating every rock and vale and 
stream and mural city with its own memorable legend. Hence, 
with such a language, such a people, as the Greek, there 
could not but be poetry; and of this the peculiar characteristic, 
distinguishing it from the old spontaneous gush and unbroken 
flow of narrative song, was the saiailen and self-consciousness of 
the individual poet, tinding and strengthening a kindred power in 
all around him. ‘This is lyrical poetry: it has its own mea- 
sures, its own music, laws, and a purpose of its own. But the 


indispensable and universal quality, rather the inmost spirit of 
its life, is the impulse to staan the poet as appropriating and 


living in the images he shapes, and to lead his hearers to the 
same state; instead of directly presenting those images as 
nature, giving them unmodified by the personality of the poet, 
and fitted to his hearers only by a roundness, entireness, and 
fluency, which no separate part of the great web of reality, 
when cut off from the whole, can in itself possess. A picture of 
the world painted in words, with men as the clearest and foremost 
portion of it, but as to whom the artist has never asked himself 
what he thinks and feels, or stirred his hearers to ask themselves, 
all being contented to enjoy a sympathy in which they forget 
their own existence; this is essentially epic poetry. A vocal 
picture, in which everything has for its deepest basis its rela- 
tion to the man conceiving it, and to the men whom he calls 
around; this is lyric poetry. But one other great form of 
poetry is ae that which combines much of the charm and 
force of both the others, in which self-consciousness projects 
itself into external figures, and appears as unself-consciousness, 
presenting them at the same time more directly even than epic 
song This is the drama. 

the lyric poetry of Greece little is left to us; and the 
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only considerable body of poems of this kind by one writer, the 
Odes of Pindar, belong to that period when poetry had already 
ripened into the drama; for Pindar was younger than A‘schy- 
lus. But somewhat earlier than these gigantic minstrels, fit 
singers of destiny and the gods, and of the ancient half-divine 
heroes, was a man of whom sufficient relics still exist to supply a 
clear knowledge of his style, and of whose life we know enough 
to form a distinct image both of his outward circumstances and 
his inward frame and culture. This man is Simonides, whose 
fame filled antiquity as rich wine a golden urn; and who for 
this alone would be ever noticeable, that he is the earliest 
human being of European race, not politically eminent, of whose 
character in its finer traits and subtleties we can obtain a well- 
unded and many-sided resemblance. 

The Island Ceos* is the nearest of the Cyclades to Attica, and 
lies over-against Cape Sunium, from which its lofty mountain 
summit is distinetly visible.t The island is broken in surface, 
but extremely productive of good wine, various fruits, and excel- 
lent honey. It also abounds in pure water; and it has an 
admirable harbour. It seems to have been early occupied by 
a Dorian race, who were subsequently overpowered, ioe not 


expelled, by Ionian colonists. he popuiation thus included 


the two main types of Greek character, blended into one pecu- 
liarly its own. Aristeus, the mild and prosperous god, the 
inventor of agriculture and of the treatment of bees, the com- 
panion of Bacchus, the son of Apollo, and at Ceos in some mea- 
sure identified with his father, was the more especial deity of the 
island. Artemis was also worshipped as inseparable from her 
brother. In the city Ioulis, the birth-place of Simonides, there 
was a temple to Aphrodite-Ctesylle, connected with the mourn- 
ful legend of Ctesylle and her lover Hermochares, which the 
poet must have been accustomed to hear from his earliest infancy. 
The tale went that the Athenian Hermochares had seen the 
maiden dancing in a festival at the altar of Apollo, in Carthza, 
the other principal town of the island, and had informed her of 
his love by writing on an apple, which he cast towards her in 
the temple of Artemis. ‘The father of the maiden swore by the 
laurel of Apollo to give him his daughter, but afterwards 
broke his oath, and bestowed her on another. She eloped 
by night with Hermochares, sailed to Athens, and was wedded. 
But god decreed to punish her father for his perjury, and 





*- See the first part of Brondsted’s very valuable Reisen und Untersuchungen 
in Griechenland. Paris, 1826. 

+ Mount Elias, the loftiest in the island, rises 570 French metres (near 2000 
English feet) above the sea. 
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she died in giving birth to her child. A dove was seen to rise 
from her funeral pile, while the body had disappeared ; and the 
god commanded Hermochares to build a temple at Ioulis to 
Aphrodite-Ctesylle. There is a point in the interior of the 
island from which the prospect takes in the sea, the neighbour- 
ing islands, the coast of Attica, as far as Cape Sunium, and in 
the foreground the site of Ioulis, where now stands the town of 
Zea. A little below this point has recently been discovered a 
colossal lion * hewn in the live rock, and doubtless connected 
with an ancient legend,+ which records that the nymphs at first 
inhabited the watered island, till, being scared by a lion, they 
fled to Carystus, in Euboea. And hence, (says the old 
author), is a cape at Ceos called the Lion. It is also to Ceos 
that tradition referred the story of the beautiful youth Cypa- 
rissus,{ whose dearest playfellow and friend was a noble stag, 
sacred to the nymphs and dear to all the islanders. ‘The boy, 
by chance, wounded him mortally with an arrow, and in his 
overpowering grief, prayed the gods that he might be for 
ever a mourner. This prayer was heard, and he was changed 
into a cypress. This tree, with its unchanging and melan- 
choly foliage, was doubtless frequent and striking in the busy 
landscape and under the bright sky of Ceos. 

The people, among whom religion and imagination had so 
much power, were generally of grave and severe habits. 
The youths and maidens drank only water until after mar- 
riage. Licentiousness of pleasure was strictly forbidden. 
The men put on no marks of mourning for their children. 
But the most remarkable of their customs, at least in later 
times than those of Simonides, and very possibly in his also, 
was, that the old of both sexes, when sensible of decaying 
strength, would meet, as at a feast, and pledge each other in 
eups of poison. Yet these islanders were engaged in busy com- 
merce, and partook abundantly of cultivated enjoyment. And 
their land was independent, and probably in its highest pros- 
perity during the first half of the life of Simonides, before the 
msular dominion of Athens. 

Simonides was born in the middle of the sixth century before 
our era (B.C. 556) and lived till near the middle of the fol- 
— one (B.C. 467). He was later than the great lyrical 
poets bycus, Alczeus, Stesichorus, and Sappho. But his fame, 
if not more lasting or more widely spread among his country- 





* Brondsted, p. 30, 31, 32. 
‘ + Preserved by Heraclides Ponticus, and cited by Brondsted. 
¢ Ovid, Metam, x, 106, 
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men, yet rose higher, and included the praise of more various 
talents. In his long life he was contemporary with several 
of the chief names and most memorable events of human 
history. Xenophanes, the chief of the Eleatic school of specu- 
lation; the deeply religious and reflective Heraclitus, the great- 
est of the Ionic philosophers; and Pythagoras, the systematic 
moralist and politician, all lived during his active and brilliant 
years. Pisistratus, whose name is no less inseparable from the 
Siiseny of the Homeric poems than from that of Athens, ruled 
there during his youth; where Thespis began to exhibit his 
lyrical impersonations, when the singer of the neighbouring 
island had barely reached mau’s estate, and was probably 
casting his eyes with longing admiration on the shores of 
the wider world around him. The ships which frequented 
the harbour of his native island, and the strangers whom he 
met on his travels, must have told him of the capture of Baby- 
lon by Cyrus, and some years afterwards of the conquest 
of Egypt by Cambyses, and the extinction of that peculiar 
nationality, in which Herodotus, who beheld only its wreck, 
found so much to puzzle him by its strangeness, and to delight 
him by its mysterious analogies and contrasts to Greek beliefs 
and customs. Later in his life he beheld the conflict between 
his countrymen and the empire of Cyrus, and recorded in verse 
the glories of Marathon, Thermopyle, and Platea. He saw the 
greatness and heard the melodious sound of A®schylus and 
Pindar. And the first rumour of the character and genius of 
Pericles may have reached his dying ears. These names, which 
even as such are to us stirring and delightful, lived as men, with 
living deeds and voices, around the living Simonides; and we 
cannot doubt that in serene joy he felt himself one of them, 

The earliest vestige which remains of the life of the poet con- 
sists in a citation by Athenzus of four obscure lines attributed 
to him, which may be thus translated :— 


1.—ccxxx.* 
The wild kid’s father, and the dreadful fish 
Their heads together drooping, let descend 
Upon their eyes the son of night, nor wish 
Great Bacchus’ slaughtering minister to tend. 


Of these verses three explanations are suggested in Athenzus. 
The one which appears most probable, is that at the feast of 
Bacchus in Ioulis, the native place of Simonides, an ox was to 





* The Roman numerais refer throughout this paper to the edition by Schneid- 
ewin; the Arabic to our own series of translations, 
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be sacrificed. The axe used for the purpose had been sent to a 
smith, who had not returned it in time, and Simonides, then 
a lad, was despatched for it. But he found that the smith 
had neglected his task, and was asleep in the midst of his idle 
implements. On his return, he intimated the state of the 
case in these riddling lines. The “wild kid’s father” seems 
to indicate something made of goat-skin, perhaps the smith’s 
leather apron, but more probably the bellows. The “ dread- 
ful fish” means a crab, which was a name among the Greeks for 
a pair of tongs. The “son of night” is sleep. The quietly 
comic turn of mind which the poet displayed in after life, and 
which lay deep in his character, comes out even in this early 
slight anecdote. 

t is unknown to what time of his life we should refer a some- 
what similar trait, resting on the same authority; but as it is 
the only other mention of him in connexion with his native 
island, and is suitable to his early manhood as well as to any 
after time, it may be noticed here. It is said that Simonides 
was employed in instructing a choir, or a band of singers, in 
honour of Apollo, at the ee of the God in Carthea. The 
remains of this building still exist,* and have been explored 


recently. It stood upon a height, and water was daily brought 
y } £ y ug 


by an ass to the poet and his scholars from a fountain below. 
The verses are, in English— 


2.—CCXXXI. 
*¢ Who will not gain the sweet Cicada’s meed, 


Epeius, son of Panopeus, must feed.” 


The interpretation is this. The poet meant to decree that who- 
ever of the singers should not be present at the appointed hour 


should be fined in a measure of barley for the ass. The song of 


the Cicada being typical of poetry, its meed was the lyric prize; 
and Epeius, being, according to the tradition, one of the Grecian 
heroes at ‘Troy, was employed to carry water for the others: 
hence his name was tectenhe employed to designate the un- 
heroic quadruped, which probably sounded a Tittle less far- 
fetched to a Greek, from the well-known Homeric comparison 
of Ajax to the same animal. The little tale, trifling as it is, 
brings before us a graceful miniature picture of the poet, sur- 
rounded by his troop, devoted to the worship of the god of song, 
the patron of the prosperity of their country, and while honouring 
him by noble and earnest hymns, indulging at intervals in 
light social merriment. 





® See Brondsted, 
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Some verses of Phedrus (iv. 21.) relate a story of Simonides, 
which seems to belong to the first years of his absence from Ceos, 
rather than to any later period. Por his poverty is spoken of as 
the cause of his journies in Asia Minor, where he is said to have 
written panegyrical poems for money, as Pindar did afterwards ; 
and there is no reason to imagine that he was ever in want after 
his visit to Athens, under the patronage of the sons of Pisistra- 
tus. Phzedrus is not a very sufficient authority ; but the story is 
improbable only in the eyes of those who attach a graver im- 
portance than we do to the charge of avarice, often advanced 
mg Simonides, with which the anecdote appears inconsistent. 
If the report of his love of wealth is partly founded on mistake 
and exaggeration (which, as a general rule, is true of the alleged 
faults of all eminent men), and if, though a real tendency of his 
mind, it was always under the control of his clear sense, the tale 
has nothing unlikely in it. It is said that on his return from 
Asia towards Ceos the vessel made shipwreck, and while the 
other passengers were engaged in securing their valuables, Simo- 
nides took no thought about the property he had acquired on 
his travels, and answered some one, who asked him the reason 
of this, —I carry all my possessions with me. And so it 

roved: for those who escaped were plundered of all they 
Pad, while the fame of Simonides, and _ his poetic talents, 
exerted very likely, as we know they sometimes were, in 
extempore verse, secured him a friendly and even splendid 
reception at the neighbouring town of Clazomenz, where 
rich presents were bestowed on him. 

The direct authority of Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, at 
Athens, began in the year B.C. 528, and lasted till 514, During 
some portion of these years we know that Simonides, now in 
the prime and fulness of his life, was favoured and enriched by 
him, and lived at Athens in his intimate society. It was at this 
period that a jealousy arose between the Cean master, and Lasos 
of Hermione, the Dithyrambic poet, who was also at Athens, 
honoured and celebrated. Anacreon also lived under the same 
protection, and an inscription for the tomb of the amatory 
songster, or rather a little poem in that form, is extant (cLxx1), 
by no means wanting in beauty of expression. The youth- 
ful flood of passionate intoxication which poured through the 

oems* and filled the heart of the Tean, can have met with 
ittle sympathy from Simonides, who has not left a single line 
inspired by love, and whose impulses were, probably, too 








_* The larger part of those commonly attributed to Anacreon, and translated as 
his, are probably of a much later time. 
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quiet, and his. intellect too predominant, to let him either 
create or prize the poetic expression of sensual longings 
and raptures. It is not known whether he remained at Athens 
after mo death of Hipparchus, in 514. The wife of Hippoelus, 
the tyrant of Lampsacus, was buried in a tomb whigh had this 
inscription, the work of Simonides :— 


3.—CLXX. : 
‘«¢ Of Greeks was Hippias first, while shone his day ; 
Below Archedice his daughter lies. 
Sire, husband, brethren, sons had kingly sway, 
But ne’er did pride within her*bosom rise.” 


It has been said that he showed his ingratitude for the favours 
he had received from the family of Pisistratus, by com- 
osing a laudatory inscription, probably designed for the 
fron statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the work of the 
sculptor Antenor, which were publicly set up at Athens, and 
were carried away by Xerxes. The awkward cleft in one 
of the names could not have been avoided in Greek lines of 
the metre usual for inscriptions, but renders it uncertain whe- 
ther Simonides wrote the distich; for there is nothing at all like 
this ugly fracture in his other writings, and but a single instance 
that we know of besides in Greek literature. Our English ver- 
sion, on the Chinese plan of copying, reproduces the anomaly. 


4.—cLXXXVII. 
‘¢ Day dawned on Athens, when Aristogeit— 
—on and Harmodius dared Hipparchus smite.” 


This accusation against the poet, like so many others arising from 
the application of coarse popular maxims which save the trouble of 
reflection, has little reason in it, even if the lines were his. It was 
not as a member of a political party, but as a foreign poet, that 
he had brightened the society of Hipparchus with pleasantry 
and wisdom, and had accepted his bounty. Probably, when the 
question arose between the popular government and that of one 
man at Athens, he may have sincerely approved of the revolu- 
tion which introduced the kind of autonomy prevailing in his 
own island. It was certainly more consistent with his own tastes 
as well as fortunes to live under the patronage of a refined and 
humane ruler than in the tumult of a democracy. But there is 
no ground to suppose that he did not believe it a form of politi- 
cal society the best adapted to some parts of Greece. 

After the death of Hipparchus, and before the Persian war, 
the poet is found in Thessaly, where he enjoyed the protection 
and favour of the great families, the Aleuade and Scopade. 
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His poetry, however, was probably not so well appreciated by 
most of those around him as in Southern Greece: for it is said 
that he was asked, why he could not enchant the Thessalians as 
well as other men? and that he answered,—Beci ise the Thes- 
salians are too uncultivated for me to enchant them. There 
are several snatches and fragments of song relating to his resi- 
dence in this country. It is said ‘that he was drinking at table 
with others, and that the attendants, who handed round snow to 
be mixed in the cups, overlooked him; whereupon he produced 
at the moment these verses : — ‘ 


§.—CCXXVII. 
‘¢This snow around the Olympian steep was cast 
By Boreas blowing keen his Thracian blast, 
And chilled the cloakless breast; but soon, yet frore, 
Beneath Pieria’s soil was covered o’er. 
Of it give me my share, for none methinks 
At a friend’s banquet a warm goblet drinks.” 


It was probably during the heat of summer that these lines 
were imagined and spoken, when the picture must have been 
in pretty and poignant contrast with the feelings and the season. 
The following inscription for a hound dates evidently from his 
residence in the same country :— 
6.—CLXXxxv. 
** Hound Lycas, even now thy white bones cold 
Within this tomb must needs the stags arouse ; 
Thy worth great Pelion knew, and Ossa’s wold, 
And all Citheron’s solitary brows.” 


The next lines are part of an ode in honour of Scopas, the son 
of Creon :— 
7.—xXII. 
‘¢ A man can hardly good in truth become, 
With hands, feet, mind, all square, without a flaw. 
* * * * * 


Nor suits my thought the word of Pittacus, 
Though he was sage, that to be virtuous 
Ishard. This fits a god alone. 

A man must needs to evil fall, 

When by hopeless chance o’erthrown. 
Whoso does well, him ape we call, 


And bad if bad his lot be known ; 
Those by the Gods beloved are best of all. 
Enough for me in truth 
Is one not wholly wrong, 
Nor all perverse, but skilled in useful truth, 
A healthy soul and strong. 
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He has no blame from me, 
Who love not blame ; 
For countless those who foolish be, 
And fair are all things free from shaine. 
That therefore which can ne’er be found, 
I seek not, nor desire with empty thought 
A man all blameless, on this wide-spread ground, 
’*Mid all who cull its fruitage vainly sought. 
If found, ye too this prize of mine 
Shall know ; meanwhile all those I love 
And praise, who do no wrong by will malign ; 
For to necessity must yield the Gods above.” 


We have also the fragment of a lament for the destruction of 
the family of the Scopadae:— - 
8.—xXLVI. 
‘¢ Thou ne’er foresee’st, O! Man, the coming day, 
Nor know’st how long the rich his wealth shall own. 
For not so swiftly skims the fly away, 

As all our bliss is flown.” 
The poet is said to have been closely interested in the catas- 
trophe to which this poem refers. The story is spoken of 
by Callimachus and Ovid, and is recounted by Pheedrus, and 


ter him by Lafontaine and Fenelon. It is also found in 
several ancient prose-writers. Simonides, it relates, was 
feasted by Scopas at Cranon in Thessaly, with a crowd of kins- 
men and guests, before whom he recited the ode he had com- 
= in honour of his host’s victory in the chariot race. He 
ad interwoven with the praises of the victor those of Castor 
and Pollux, the — of horsemanship. Scopas was dissa- 


tisfied at this, and said that he should only give the poet half 
the present intended for him, leaving hin to look for the 
remainder to the Gods, to whom so large a portion of 
the song had been devoted. Simonides, doubtless, maint- 
ained his usual composure, probably not without a smile; 
but in a few moments om was informed that two young men on 
horseback were asking for him at the door. He obeyed the call, 
but on reaching the open air looked in vain for his visitors. In 
the meantime he was startled by a crash behind him; the 
building had fallen in, and overwhelmed the whole company. 
Simonides alone escaped alive. The tradition further reported, 
that, after the destruction of his companions, Simonides identified 
the mangled and disfigured bodies, from recollecting the place 
at the tables occupied by each guest. In this fact some of the 
ancients saw the evidence of an art of technical memory said to 
have been invented by the poet. It is more natural and satis- 
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factory to refer it to his habitual accuracy of observation and 
spontaneous power of remembrance, of which he himself speaks 
in the following couplet. 


9.—ccIVv. 
‘¢ Simonides, son of Leoprepes, 
No peer in memory at eighty sees.” 


It is interesting to connect with this sharpness of the mental 
eye that lively verbal presentation of objects, which Longinus 
insisted on as so remarkably distinguishing him. It might be 
deemed that the sordid folly here attributed to Scopas is 
disproved by the poet’s having lamented his fate in song. 
This, however, is not so unlikely as it has been thought, if we 
consider that he was pre-eminently qualified and inclined to 
make allowances for others, and to escape the errors of those 
who judge mankind by too high or too peculiar a standard. 

Before the first Persian Invasion we find Simonides again in 
connexion with Athens; for we have an inscription from his 
hand, probably in honour of those Athenians who fell in battle 
against the Chalcidians of Eubcea, when these joined the Beo- 
tians in support of the invasion of Attica by the Spartans 
under Cleomenes. ‘The lines are these— 


10.—cxLvi. 

“ At Dirphys’ foot we fell; and o’er us here 
Beside Euripus’ shore this mound was piled, 
Not undeserved, for youth to us was dear, 
And that we lost in battle’s tempest wild.” 


The Athenian army had earlier in the same day gained a 
ge over the Beotians. The prisoners taken from both par- 


ties of the enemy were kept in chains until redeemed by a heavy 
ransom. Of this money a portion was employed on a four-horse 
chariot, doubtless of metal, dedicated to Minerva. This occa- 
sioned the following inscription :— 


1].—cixxxviil. 
“¢ The sons of Athens who in warlike toil 
Beeotia’s host and Chalcis’ overthrew, 
And chained the captives, here the tenth of spoil 
Set up as horses unto Pallas due.” 


After the defeat of the first Persian Invasion (490 B.C.) he 
produced these lines in record of the Athenian victory :— 


12.—cx ix. 
“« At Marathon for Greece the Athenians fought, 
And low the gilded Medians’ power they brought.” 
Vor. XXXII. No. L. I 
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Another couplet expresses its own purport :— 


13.—cLxxxIx. 


** This, goat-foot Pan, the Arcadian foe to Medes, 
To Athens friend, Miltiades set up.” 


In the year after the battle he is said to have gained the 
prize from A’schylus, in a public contest, by an elegy on those 
who fell at Marathon. Much might be said on the pro- 
bable distinction between the compositions of the two great 
poets. The exquisite pathos, the clear and quiet depth of 
Simonides, must have presented a beautiful contrast to the 
no less admirable vehemence and impassioned force of the 
dramatic giant. Such is the difference which all the fine arts 
exemplify, at many periods of their history, between the 
strength which serenely rests and delightedly balances itself 
within the bounds of harmony, and that which, without in truth 
exceeding them, seems ever on the point of springing and break- 
ing over. 

After this time we lose sight of the poet for near ten years, 
until the invasion of Greece under Xerxes again brings 
him before us. | When victories by land and sea, and the genius 
of Themistocles had ended for ages the attempts of Asia upon 
Europe, we find the Cean celebrating the chief events and men 
of the war in a series of poems. The following lines are the 
fragment of an encomium on those who fell at Thermopyle :— 


14.—1x. 
‘¢ Of those who at Thermopyle were slain, 
Glorious the doom, and beautiful the lot ; 
Their tomb an altar; men from tears refrain 
To honour them, and praise, but mourn them not. 
Such sepulchre nor drear decay 
Nor all-destroying time shall waste; this right have they. 
Within their grave the homebred glory 
Of Greece was laid; this witness gives 
Leonidas the Spartan, in whose story 
A wreath of famous virtue ever lives.” 
15.—cL. 
On those who fell at Thermopyle. 
“« Against three hundred myriads gathered here, 
From Pelops’ land four thousand felt no fear.” 
16.—c11. 
On the Lacedemonians who fell with Leonidas. 


“To those of Lacedemon stranger tell, 
That as their laws commanded here we fell.” 
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17.—cLu. 
“ Of famed Megistias here behold the tomb. 
Him on this side Spereheus slew the Medes ; 
A seer who well foresaw his coming doom, 
But would not lose his share in Sparta’s deeds.” 
18.—cui11. 
On those who fell with Leonidas. 
“< Tf well to die be valour’s noblest part, 
In this with us no mortal men may vie: 
Freedom for Greece we sought with fearless heart, 
And here in undecaying fame we lie.” 
19.—c iv. 
On the same. 
< “«‘ These won for Sparta fame through endless days, 
se When death’s dark cloud upon themselves they drew, 
, But dying died not, for their valour’s praise 
From Hades’ dwelling leads them up anew.” 
20.—CcLv. 
On the same. 
“This, O! Leonidas, the glorious grave 
Of those who fell with thee, wide Sparta’s king ; 
’Gainst countless shafts, and rushing horses brave 
Of Media’s host, they stood unwavering.” 
21.—cLv1.* 
Perhaps a Fragment of a Poem on the same. 
‘“¢ Time every action will most truly scan, 
And show the mind that is within the man.” 


22,—cLVI. 
“‘ These, fain for Greece against the Medes to die, 
In Opoeis, chief of Locrian cities, lie.” 
23.—cLvII. 
For the Corinthians fallen at Salamis, and buried there. 
“‘ Stranger, in Corinth we were known of yore, 
Here in the isle of Ajax now are we; 
With ease Pheenicia’s prows we overbore, 
And Mede, and Persian, setting Hellas tree.” 
24.—cLVIII. 
For the Monument in honour of the same, erected at the Isthmus. 
‘When Hellas trembled all on danger’s brink, 
To give our lives for her we did not shrink.” 





* It has been doubted whether this and the three preceding are really by 
Simonides. 
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25.—CLIX. 
On the Athenians fallen at Salamis. 
“‘ The sons of Athens here laid Persia low, 
And saved their native land from slavery’s woe.” 
26.—cLx. 
On Adimantus who commanded at Salamis. 
‘“‘ Here Adimantus lies, by whom led on 
To fight, all Hellas freedom’s garland won.” 


27.—CLXI. 
Fragment of an Inscription for those who fell near Byzantium. 
* * * * 


“¢ And all who near Byzantium’s fishy sea 
Undaunted fell to set their country free.” 


28.—cLxvIl. 
Inscription for the Men of Megara, who fell at Platea. 

“‘ That Greece and Megara might still be free 
Our death we welcomed ; some beside the sea 
Beneath Eubcea, where is known the shrine 
Of pure, bow-bearing Artemis divine ; 
Some at Mount Mycale, and some whose blows 
Destroyed at Salamis Pheenicia’s prows, 
And some who dared on that Beeotian plain 
Attack the horseman-myriads not in vain. 
And in the city’s crowded central place 
Thus our Niszans chose our deeds to grace.” 


29.—cLXxIx. 
Inscription for a Lion on the Grave of Leonidas. 


‘* Of beasts the bravest I, of mortals he, 
Upon this mound of stone now watched by me.” 


30.—cxe. 
On Consecrated Arms. 
‘* The conquering crew of Diodorus gave 
These arms so hte, spoils of Medians brave.” 


31.—cxc1. 
On a Trophy at Delphi. 
** In sign and witness of victorious deeds 
The Delphians raised me, honouring highest Jove, 
When they, with Phoebus’ aid, the assaulting Medes 
Had chased, and saved the brass-crowned fane and grove.” 


32.—cxcll. 
On a Trophy in honour of Artemis. 
The sons of Athens here at sea subdued 
In fight all Asia’s many-voiced brood, 
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And when the Medes had fallen, they built up this 
Their trophy due to maiden Artemis.” 


33.—CXCIII. 
On Democritus. 
‘¢ Democritus was third of all, when met 
The Greek and Mede at Salamis in fray : 
Five ships he took, and free one Dorian set, 
Which first barbarian hands had made their prey.” 


34.—cxclv. 
On a Consecrated Picture of Corinthian Women. 
*¢ For Greece, and most to aid their townsmen bold, 
These women much the Cyprian power besought: 
Great Aphrodite loved this noblest hold 
Of Greece, for it against the Medians fought.” 


35.—cxcv. 
On a Golden Tripod at Delphi. 
“ This gift for wide-spread Greece was made by those 
Who rescued all its towns from slavery’s woes.” 


36.—cxcvill. 
On a Tripod at Delphi. 
“ Pausanias, chief of Greece, who slew the Medes, 
To Pheebus gave this fruit of warlike deeds.” 


37.—CXCVIII. 
On a Bronze Vase. 

‘¢ This sign of valour Euxine’s shore to grace, 
Pausanias gave to him who rules the seas, 
The chief o’er Greece of Lacedemon’s race, 
Sprung through Cleombrotus from Hercules.” 


38.—cxcIx. 
On an Altar to Jupiter. 

‘¢ The Greeks, in pride of their victorious arms, 
Which conquered following on where valour drove, 
For Greece delivered all from Persia’s swarms, 
This altar built to thank delivering Jove.” 


39.—cc. 
On Arms in the Temple of Athene. 
‘¢ These bows and arrows now from strife at rest, 
Are hung on high within Athene’s fane ; 
Which oft in fight by gore from many a breast 
Of horsemen Medes were Washed with crimson stain.” 
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40.— Ix. 
On the Battle of Platea. A Fragment. 
“The midmost those of watered Ephyre, 

Well skilled in all the discipline of war, 
And Glaucus’ sons from Corinth on the sea 
Made witness to their toils the golden star 
That lights the noon-tide air; and thus shall he 
Their and their father’s glory spread afar, 
For he sees all things best, the noontide’s golden star.” 


Here are brought together all the memorial verses extant on 
the conflict between Greece and Asia, which are either known to 
have been composed by Simonides, or can probably be attributed 
tohim. The English reader will be struck by boldnesses and 
harshnesses of expression, for which the original poet is not respon- 
sible, and which will appear excusable only to those who know, by 
trial, the difficulty of rendering in English verse compositions of so 
limited a form and so compact a structure, and containing many 
Greek names, having no natural affinity to our rhymes, om admit- 


ting of no equivalents. The character which distinguishes these 
inscriptions is a perfect appropriateness, at once weighty and ele- 
gant, to their well-known subjects and to their monumental pur- 
y ; a merit for which an inferior poet might have been 


ed to substitute either the pictorial narrative of epic song, 
or the excited feeling of lyric. This sense of the fitting and 
adequate, when embracing a large domain of thought, com- 
bined with creative genius, is the sufficient and only source of 
the highest works of art. ‘Themistocles seems no less apt for 
the opportunity he was placed in, than Simonides for the task of 
commemorating his achievements. 

With this Athenian he stood in close personal relation. We 
have, indeed, only a single couplet directly devoted to him, in 
which the poet says— 

41.—cxcvil. 
“ A Thracian woman named Abrotonon, 
Bestowed on Greece Themistocles her son. 


But there are anecdotes showing that they were in habits of social 
intercourse. It is even said that Simonides on some occasion 
asked too — a favour of him, while he was commander, and 
that he rep ied, his friend would be a bad poet in singing against 
tune, and he a bad ruler in acting against law. The tale 
sounds very like the sonorous phrase of some later writer ; 
for it was not respect for the laws, or for the idea of 
duty in any form, that distinguished Themistocles. It may, 
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however, have been an excuse to avoid doing something incon- 
venient, but perhaps in itself innocent, to which there happened 
to be a plausible technical objection. Themistocles is also 
reported to have indulged in some pleasantry on occasion of the 
poet’s consent to have ‘his portrait taken, his features not being 
favourable for that purpose. ‘The Athenian may the more have 
been tempted to this from the consciousness of that noble aspect 
which many centuries afterwards was observed in the statue he 
had erected of himself. ‘The great statesman was not very likely 
to have reflected that there is no man, however obscure, much less 
such a poet as Simonides, of whose countenance an accurate pic- 
ture, accompanied with other adequate records of his character and 
story, eal not be a precious document. The most remarkable 
trait of their conversation is the answer of Themistocles to the 
Cean’s offer of teaching him how to cultivate the art of remem- 
bering—“ I should prefer that of forgetting.” This is probably 
the only memoria! which for a moment shows us the deep self- 
consciousness of a man so famous by his worldly faculties and 
deeds. 

The poet is also recorded to have lived in familiarity with the 
other Greek whose name is most connected with the history of 
the Persian overthrow, the Spartan Pausanias. In the height 
and giddiness of his fame and power, Pausanias at a banquet 
asked his guest for some lively saying to give zest to the convi- 
viality, when the poet replied—* Remember that thou art a 
man.” Afterwards, when in utter ruin and dying of famine, 
Pausanias exclaimed, “ O! Cean friend, great was thy word to 
me, and I in my folly held it for nought.” 

The fate of these two men, the most eminent in their 
day, of Athens and of Sparta, both fallen before their 
deaths into calamity, and leaguing themselves with the Per- 
sians, whom they had gained immortal renown by defeating— 
the one dying in exile, and the other as an infamous criminal— 
has left no trace in the existing writings of Simonides, who had 
known them both. Their stories, however, were well fitted to 
strengthen that vein of mournful reflection on the weakness 
and instability of man, which is apparent in some fragments 
of his poems, and was evidently essential to his character. Nor 
can it be doubted that he must often have heaved a thoughtful 
sigh over the confused mischances of will and circumstance 
which had overthrown the two chief conquerors at Platea and 
Salamis, and had brought on them not only misery, but that sad- 
dest kind of defeat, stigmatised by the conscience of mankind 
with the name of guilt. 

Simonides was now nearly eighty years old, and must have 
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looked forward to that close which alike ends the tale of the 
most quietly successful and the most fatally disturbed life, 
and transfers to other worlds of action both the t and 
the hero. But it did not consist with his clear sak shea 
spirit to waste himself either in lamenting for the unalterable 
past which had devoured others, or for his own inevitable future. 
Accordingly, we find him engaged at Athens in recordin the 
choral successes of his friends as well as his own. The follow- 
ing lines appear designed to commemorate the victory of a tribe 
which had often before failed :— 


42.—ccv. 
On a Votive Tripod. 
‘¢ Oft swelled with vivid shout the Bacchanal Hours, 

While strove the Acamantian tribe in song, 
Oft crowned with sacred caps and votive flowers 
The anointed heads of that melodious throng. 
This Tripod, sign of their victorious day, 
They won, instructed by Antigenes, 
Argive Ariston guiding well the lay, 
With Dorian pipings sweet the soul to please. 
But Hipponicus, Struthon’s son, defrayed 
The cost, and in the Graces’ car was set ; 
They ’mid mankind his name illustrious made, 
Dear to each Muse that wears the violet.” 


43.—ccll. 
On a Votive Tablet. 
** That bulls and tripods fifty-six were gained, 
Simonides, by thee, this tablet shows ; 
Thy voice has oft sweet choirs of singers trained, 
So now in Victory’s car thou may’st repose.” 


44,—cclll. 
On a Choral Victory. 

“ In Athens Adeimantus ruled, when won 
The tribe Antiochis their tripod fair ; 
And Aristides, of Xeinophilus son, 

Set forth a choir of fifty voices rare ; 
Whom taught at eighty years Simonides 
The famous offspring of Leoprepes.” 


It must have been after Simonides was eighty (B.C. 476) that 
he left Athens to visit Hiero of Syracuse. There is a faint 
probability that an anecdote often recorded of him ought to be 
referred to this voyage. Having landed with his shipmates 
near Tarentum, he found the corpse of a murdered man, and 


buried it on the shore. The following night an apparition of 
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the man stood before him, and warned him not to sail the next 
day. His companions disregarded the counsel ; and a storm sank 
them in the waters. ‘There is an inscription which probably was 
designed for the spectral prophet :— 


45.—cLxxXxIll. 


“« The man who saved, though dead, by faithful aid 
Simonides of Ceos, here is laid.” 


We have also another couplet which may have been designed 
for the tomb, or may be part of an elegy :— 


46.—cLxxIv. 
Do thou, protecting Jove! my murderers slay, 
And those who dug my grave with life repay.” 


This wish of the murdered man has been represented as 
likely to proceed from Simonides, inasmuch as Plato in- 
troduces him in the Republic, maintaining the doctrine which 
indeed was that usual among the ancients, that it is just 
to benefit our friends and injure our enemies. The more 
interesting point, however, is the friendly vision, in which 
it is easy for us now to read the evidence of a nature more finely 
sensitive than common to all human impressions, and to the 
physical tendencies of things, and thus beholding with the clear- 
ness and immediateness of intuition much which is concealed 
from ordinary eyes, and which theory could never attain to. 

It is well known that the great victory gained at Himera by 
the Sicilians under Gelo inst the Carthaginians was said to 
have been won on the socal on which the battle of Salamis was 


— (B.C. 480). On this occasion Gelo and his brothers 
dedicated a tripod at Delphi, on which the inscription was com- 
posed by Simonides, and is as follows :— 


47.—cxcvI. 
‘¢ Dinomenes’ four sons this — gave, 
Gelo and Hiero, Polyzelus third, 
Last Thrasybulus, having helped to save 
Greece, and subdued the great barbarian herd.” 


About three years after the battle, Hiero succeeded his 
brother as ruler of Syracuse, and of a large portion of 
Sicily. The power of this family may be imagined from 
the fact that, before it had been strengthened by the victory 
at Himera, Gelo offered, on certain conditions, to ail the 
Greeks against Xerxes with thirty ships of war and an army of 
thirty thousand men, and to supply provisions during the 
war for the whole army of the Greek . Hiero was probably the 
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richest and most powerful man of the Hellenic race before Philip 
of Macedon. But still more was he distinguished by his love 
for the most beautiful kinds of cultivation, and by he favour 
he showed to the most illustrious men of his age. He drew to 
his court at the same time Simonides, A¢schylus, and Pindar. 
With these were associated Bacchylides the Conn, a lyric poet 
younger than Simonides, and related to him, and Epicharmus, 
the writer of comedies, whose thoughtful knowledge of human 
nature is celebrated in antiquity. ‘These names are sufficient 
vouchers for the tastes of Hiero, and for the kind of con- 
versation he delighted in. The world has assuredly never 
seen, unless at Weimar, so remarkable a union of men of the 
highest genius at the court of a prince. Atschylus we know to 
have been memorable for his power of rounding into a whole, 
producing a deep sense of beauty, the highest images of strength 
and pain then conceivable by man; and to have been him- 
self a hero worthy to paint the heroism of an earlier and 
huger lineage. In Pindar the only element is beauty, the whole 
life harmony, and the composition is a whole of which every part 
is a distinct type, so that, more than almost any other poet of 
equal greatness, he can be adequately presented in fragments. 
All his own existence was probably devoted to the cultivation 
and enjoyment of the fair server Sen world which his odes 
display to us. Bacchylides was probably but a weaker Simo- 
nides ; and Epicharmus must have been akin to the elder Cean, 
rather by his shrewd and various knowledge of human nature 
and life, than by — resembling the delightful and masterly 
compass of song which distinguished the lyric poet. In Simo- 
nides we have not only this power of harmonious enchantment, 
but also a clear and deep salinglive insight into the seriousness 
of our destiny on earth, and the rules of sympathy, tolerance, 
and earnest labour by which it may best be wrought to good. 
‘These qualities, matured and strengthened by his long and 
manifold experience, rendered him both a valuable coun- 
sellor and a delightful companion to Hiero, while the re- 
nowned ruler lived in his Syracuse, in sight of the great moun- 
tains and the wide sea, surrounded with the wealth of fruitful 
Sicily, and honoured by the noblest masters of song and wisdom 
then existing in the world. We find traces of this cordial 
intercourse between the poet and the sovereign in more than 
one anecdote. Immediately after his arrival Simonides suc- 
ceeded in reconciling Theron of Agrigentum to Hiero; and 
the alliance was secured by the marriage of the Syracusan 
prince to Theron’s sister. Hiero, on the other hand, sent the 
poet such a superabundant quantity of provisions, that he was 
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in the habit of selling a portion of them; which indeed was 
probably the wish of his patron. Being asked by some foolish 
ge why he did this? he answered quietly, ‘To 
exhibit Hiero’s magnificence and my moderation.” He pro- 
bably addressed poems to Hiero, as Pindar did; and it has 
been suggested that we have a fragment of one of these in 
the lines 
48 .—cxvil. 
*¢ Without delight, 
What mortal life, what sov’reign rule were dear ? 
If wanting this the Gods’ estate were drear.” 
He was also on terms, at least of acquaintance, with the wife of 
Hiero, in the arrangement for whose marriage he had taken 
a decisive part. It is said that she once asked him whether it 
was best to be rich or wise ? and that he answered, “ Rich ; for 
I see wise men waiting at the doors of the wealthy:” a piece of 
courteous irony in which the lady probably saw less than all its 
meaning. In a similar strain of pleasantry it is related that at 
an entertainment a very large hare was set on the table, but not 
near the poet, who, however, had a portion of it sent to him by 
the prince himself, and immediately parodied a line of Homer 
(xiv, 33) in the verse 
49,.—ccxxvill. 
*¢ Though large it did not reach as far as me.” 


But of these traits of the man during the Sicilian years 
which closed his long life, the most celebrated, and the most 
remarkable, is his answer to Hiero’s question—What is God? 
—“TI must ask,” he replied, “a day to consider.” On the 
morrow his answer to the same inquiry was that he must have 
two days. And at each following demand he doubled the 
time which would be needful for him to solve the difficulty. 
At last, when Hiero was wearied out, and begged to know the 
reason of this progeeding —“ It is,” he said, “ because the more 
I reflect upon the matter the darker I find it.” 

Tertullian, it is well known, tells a similar story of Thales and 
Croesus, and says, that the simplest Christian could have answered 
a question which baffled so wise a Pagan. Bayle, on the other 
hand, has employed one of the most ingenious and striking 
essays in his Dictionary to show that there are, even in modern 
times, and for a man possessing Christian faith, difficulties 
in the inquiry which it is impossible to get over. Nor is it 
hard to show that ‘J'ertullian at least had no answer ready, 
the incompleteness of which Simonides could not easily have ma- 
nifested. The point at issue between Tertullian and Bayle, 
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the montanist and the sceptic, might have been rendered 
a good deal clearer by a consideration of the difference 
between the knowledge which conscience and religion require, 
which is all that Christianity offers, and is at far the 
most important, for it concerns all men; and the knowledge 
necessary to supply a basis and centre for a complete deve- 
lopment of all we know in lucid and unbroken unity, which 
was evidently the kind of knowledge of God found so difficult 
by Simonides. It is plain that religion exhibits the highest 
and universal Being in a form to be apprehended by the 
affections, which is the greatest good that can be accom lished 
for man. But this form may be much more vague and more 
limited than the scientific intelligence can rest content with, 
when it seeks one primary idea, to which all phenomena may, 
in due degrees, and in their several directions, be subordinated. 
The religious truth most concerns all men; for all men have 
affections that tend more or less to the unseen and eternal; and 
faith is inseparable from the moral law which the conscience 
of all men requires. But the multitude have been always, 
and still are, able to carry on the work of life,—nay, to 
carry it on, if they so please, honestly and successfully,—with 
a very shadowy and partial insight into more than the practical 
uses of a few of the commonest and most necessary objects 
around them. ‘They are quite incapable of imagining an 
inquiry which should aim to find a single fundamental source of 
existence, and to assign the relations to this of all that we know, 
and of our conscious power of knowing. The religious demand 
was very inadequately answered by Paganism; and the scientific 
one was only beginning to be apprehended and feebly responded 
to when Simonides confessed his ignorance. Nor was it till 
about the time of his death * that the man was born who laid the 
immoveable foundations ef philosophy by the principle of the 
essential unity of all knowledge, and by the development of the 
idea that in man, and not in the physical universe, we must look 
for the clearest and highest type of the Archetypal Being. It 
is, however, impossible not to feel a strong and pensive interest 
in bringing together the early childhood and the extreme old 
age of this great poet, in seeing him join as a boy in the 
sacrifices of his native town, and after more than threescore 
ears and ten, wearying his subtle intellect, his inex- 
austible memory, and creative imagination, to discover some 
distinct position for the reason, by which it might explain 
and enlarge the object of his own and of his country’s religion 





* Simonides died 467. Socrates was born 470 B. C, 
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into a universal ground of being. ‘That which lay between his 
boyish faith and his hoary inquiry was a whole human life. The 
powers within him, which had been thus unfolded and trained, 
were those which essentially belong to every one. ‘The ques- 
tion was one which lies in the onward road of all human 
thought; and there are none in whom self-consciousness has 
ever been awakened, who must not feel as if a dim lantern 
were moving through the dusky passages of their own existence, 
when they meditate on the millions of reflections and of images 
which must have flitted past him, or been successively grouped 
into different principles, each in turn tried and abandoned, while 
the old man mused in solitude on the problem of the source of 
that being which he shared with the universe, and of which he 
had experienced so much, yet felt that he understood so little. 
These reflections give an additional pathos to his answer, when, 
being asked how longa time he had lived, he replied, “ A short 
time, but many years; for even the thousand years which the 
gods grant to the Hyperboreans are only a moment, nay less than 
a moment.” 

This life, which had been so long graced by genius and fame, 
ended at ninety (B.C. 467), possessed to the last of the full vigour 
and harmony of its faculties. Dying at Syracuse, he was buried 
outside its gates, and his tomb bore this inscription :— 


‘¢ Six times and fifty thou the tripod prize, 
Simonides, didst gain, and dying here 
In Sicily, thy soul so sweet and wise 
To Ceos and to Greece is ever dear.” 


This tomb was afterwards destroyed by the Agrigentine com- 
mander Pheenix, in a war with Syracuse, in order to build 
« tower against the city, which proved the means of its capture. 

To the little that is known of the poet’s history, which has 
all been preserved from the significance of the several anecdotes, 
it may be well to add such sayings of his as are recorded, and 
the most characteristic remaining specimens of his poetry, before 
we offer a few words on his writings and character. When some 
one asked him to write a panegyrical poem, assuring him that he 
should always feel grateful for it, Simonides produced two caskets, 
and said that the one, into which he put the thanks he received, 
was always empty in time of ea ; the other, into which 
he put his money, always full. Being asked who were the 
best-born men, he answered—* Those descended from a line of 
wealthy ancestors ;” referring doubtless to the want of liberal 
cultivation in those who had been compelled to earn their own 
subsistence ; for it is evident from his own story that there was 
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in that age felt to be some incongruity between the possession of 
high and various talents, and the acceptance of a direct price for 
the exercise of them. He was an admirer of silence, like all men 
of very eminent thoughtfulness, and probably, like many of them, 
must have often smiled at his own volubility in praise of it. He 
said that he had often repented of speaking, but never of holding 
his tongue. Yet he saw the other side of the truth; for 
he once addressed a silent guest at an entertainment with the 
pithy words—“ Friend, if you are a fool you have been doing 
wisely, but if wise, foolishly.” Some one told him that he 
had heard several persons speaking ill of him, and the poet 
answered—“ Then why did you not leave off slandering me with 
your ears?”—in which three simple remarks on the subject 
of speaking and hearing is perhaps couched all the truth of the 
matter. When he was asked, “os even in old age he kept on 
accumulating money, “ Because,” he replied, “ I would rather at 
my death leave something to my enemies, than during my life want 
anything of my friends.” And on a similar occasion, he said, 
that old age had deprived him of most other pleasures, and that 
he must make the best of his power of enriching himself, which 
almost alone remained. He called painting silent poetry, and 
poetry vocal painting. And the ancients found in his com- 
,ositions a vividness of presentation corresponding to his theory. 
Siete, it may be mentioned that, when a person who had gained 
a victory in a chariot-race at Olympia with mules, offered him a 
trifling sum of money for the usual ode, Simonides said that 
mules were too undignified a topic for poetry ; but on receiving 
a larger reward, he wrote an ode beginning— 


“ Ye daughters sprung from wind-swift horses, hail !” 


In which tale, as in several of the others, a reader more saga- 
cious than the mules will rather see the proofs of his dexterous 
pleasantry, than of the moral meanness very needlessly imputed 
to him. It is scarcely worth while to ask a question so little 
likely to be answered as, Who among the patrons or employers 
of Simonides better deserved or hat more hardly earned their 
wealth ? 

Among his poems and fragments now extant are several 
unconnected with any remarkable events in his life, which, there- 
fore, have not appeared in our narrative, but which are either 
beautiful or otherwise characteristic. 

The following epigram is a mock inscription for Timocreon, a 
Rhodian athlete and poet, who had joined the Persians against 
Greece at the time of the invasion, and was not permitted by 
Themistocles, after Xerxes had been routed, to return to his 
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own country. The Rhodian had therefore attacked in his 
writings not only Themistocles, but Simonides, as his friend, 
and as the great poet of the successful war against the bar- 
barians. The retort of the latter was said to be perfectly justi- 
fied by the habits of his adversary :— 


50.—CLXxxvI. 
“Timocreon of Rhodes, who much devoured, 
Much drank, much slandered, lies by death o’erpowered.” 


The following stanza is a little scolion, or song, for the table ; 
and has in the original a delightful elegance and simplicity :— 


51.—x.u. 
«‘ Good health for mortal man is best, 
And next to this a beauteous form, 
Then riches not by guile possessed, 
And lastly youth which friendships warm.” 


These fragments of dancing-songs (hyporchema) have something 
of the same character :— 
52.—XLIII. 
‘*¢ Like a reinless courser’s bound, 
Or an Amyclean hound, 
Chase thou with wheeling footstep the song’s meandering sound.” 
53.—xXLIv. 
* * * % 
‘¢ As o’er the flowery Dotian ground, 
Chasing the horned stag, flies the hound, 
And seizes the prey with a deadly bound, 
While it turns its neck to gaze around.” 


The fitness of these passages to be illustrated by the pantomime 
of the dancers is plain even to us; and this is the point for 
which they are cited by Plutarch, who describes the poet as 
excelling in this kind of composition. 
The ilhendons are specimens of a cast of reflection which 
seems to have been habitual with him :— 
54.—111. 


“To one dread gulf all things in common tend; 
There loftiest virtues, amplest riches, end.” 


55.—.iI. 
‘* Long are we dying; reckoned up from birth, 
Few years, and evil those, are ours on earth.” 
56.— Iv. 


“‘ Of men the strength is small, the hopes are vain, 
And pain in life’s brief space is heaped on pain, 
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And death inevitable hangs in air, 
Of which alike the good and evil share.” 


57.—.x. 


‘‘?Mid mortal beings nought for ever stays, 

And thus with beauteous love the Chian says, 

‘ The race of man departs like forest leaves,’ 

—Though seldom he who hears the truth, receives ; 

For Hope, not far from each, in every heart, 

Of men full grown, or those unripe will start, 

And still, while blooms the lovely flower of youth, 

The empty mind delights to dream untruth, 

Expects nor age nor death, and bold and strong, 

Thinks not that sickness e’er can work it wrong. 
Ah! fools, deluded thus, untaught to scan, 

How swiftly pass the youth and life of man; 

This knowing, thou while still thou hast the power, 

Indulge thy soul, and taste the blissful hour.” 


He has no less forcibly expressed another, but not inconsistent 
truth, in this fragment :— 


58.—xxxII. 


or ee oe ** And ’tis said 

That Virtue, dwelling high on pathless rocks, 
A holy goddess, loves the holy place, 

And never there is seen by eyes of those 
Whom painful labour has not tried within, 
And borne them up to manhood’s citadel.” 


The poet Cleobulus had composed an epitaph on a certain 
Midas, of which the following lines are a version. The brazen 
maid means, doubtless, a bronze pillar erected on the stone 
sepulchre, and inscribed with the verses :— 


*¢ A brazen maid am I on Midas’ tomb. 
While water flows and trees grow tall and bloom, 
While gleams the moon and rays of sunrise flash, 
While rivers run and ocean billows dash ; 
Above this mournful grave I still shall rise, 
And tell the passer by, here Midas lies.” 


To these lines Simonides refers as follows :— 


59.—x. 
‘¢ The Lindian Cleobulus who can praise, 
When beyond the river flowing, 
And beyond the springtime’s growing, 
The golden moon and fair sun-rays 
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He prolongs a pillar’s hour ? 

For the gods are over all supreme : 

But o’er the stone men’s hands have power ; 
So foolish he from whom the theme.” 


The following inscription is a contrast to that of Cleobulus, as 
well as to most of those by Simonides himself :— 


60.—cLxxvill. 


*¢T, Theodorus, dying pleased my foe, 
Whose death will please a third ; thus all must go.” 


This fragment, probably of a lament, breathes the poet’s most 
usual feeling :— 
61.—11. 
a * * 
‘* Not even those in former time, 

Godlike sons of gods sublime, 

Could a painless life prolong, 

Pure from sickness, free from wrong, 

Nor so to calm old age could climb.” 


The last citation with which we will illustrate the talents 
and sentiment of the poet, is one of the most celebrated and 
most exquisitely beautiful remains of ancient literature. In 
reading it in the original the same sense of tender and 
delightful harmony is experienced as in looking at one of the 
most finished and admirable reliefs of Grecian sculpture, with all 
the superiority possessed by words over every other organ of art. 

Danae, according to the legend, was cast into the sea with her 
child shut up in a chest, and having, as it seems from an ex- 
sep in the poem, a lamp beside her. ‘The concluding 
ines refer to Jupiter as the father of her child— 

62.—1. 
‘¢ And when upon the graven coffer fell 
The wind, and dashed the watery swell, 
With wetted cheeks she sank in mickle fear, 
And her hand on Perseus pressed, 
And said, my child, what grief is here! 
But thou upon my milky breast, 
In this mournful brass-bound ark, 
Takest thus thy quiet rest, 
*Mid the lamp-illumined dark. 
Nor the waves that ripple past, 
O’er thy long unmoistened hair, 
Heedest thou, nor voiceful blast, 
In thy purple garment laid, thou a face so fair. 
Vor, XXXII. No. I. 
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But if this pain to thee were pain, 
Thine ear had heard my voice complain. 
Rest thou, my child, in sleep, 

And still may rest the deep, 

And rest my boundless woe. 

And soon O! father Jove, from thee 

May help be sent to us below, 

And if my words too boldly flow, 

For this my baby’s sake forgive thou me.” 


These translations may afford the kind of help to form- 
ing a judgment of Simonides, which rude engravings supply 
to a person who has not seen the pictures. It will be 
apparent even in the versions that the poet’s characteristics 
are temperate and simple vigour and thoughtful pathetic 
elegance. In him pregnant justness of reflection, and lively 
distinctness in presenting images, were surrounded, as with an 
atmosphere or ambient evening sea, by a deep and tender 
humanity, which is the basis of his poetic feeling. An earnest 
sense of the greatness of valour and generosity was in him 
closely connected—as it often is not—with a clear insight into 
the difficulty of eminent virtue for man, and a corresponding 
sagacity and meditative kindliness in allowing for failures and 
vices which it is so easy to denounce and so hard to avoid, 
In his conversation it seems that there was often a large 
mixture of irony, in which, while saying what the occasion 
appeared to require, and what his companions could understand, 
he inwardly pleased himself with the consideration of the larger 
and deeper and very different kind of truth which it would have 
been unsuitable to express. A mode of conversation, the indis- 
pensable resource of any one who, seeing farther than those 
about him, either is not impelled by his temperament to urge and 
enforce his own convictions upon all, however incapable of re- 
ceiving them rightly, or who deliberately disapproves of the 
attempt to do so. The quickness, the precision, and the calm- 
ness of his understanding peculiarly fitted him to excel in this 
mode of expression, and his tact and delicate sympathy enabled 
him to exercise his skill without offending others. The prac- 
tice of ironical speaking no doubt indicates a very distinct 
consciousness of superiority as to the immediate topic over 
most of those around. But this is no less manifest in the 
zealous endeavour to convert them all to our peculiar mode of 
thinking ; and the inevitable ill success is apt to betray itself in 
fierce Dnsdealiltens and revilings, which are full as far from 
charity as is quiet aloofness, and the courteous disguise of equi- 
vocal expression. It often happens that the only other possible 
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method of social intercourse for a man serious in his purposes 
and character, is to withdraw into stern silence, and pre- 
sent himself as an unconquerable dumb protester against 
every one else, except when an opportunity offers of oracularly 
disclosing his own opinion, rather seeming to legislate for the 
inferior beings about him than to interchange feeling, fancy, and 
reflection with congenial neighbours. This sullen moral dignit 

was not the method of the Cean poet, nor is it that which 
any rt any man with a glowing hous and gift of utterance, 
could bring himself to adopt. Of his imputed avarice little 


need be said. The transparent brightness and steadiness of his 
apprehension, which showed itself in his accurate use of words, 
and in his fresh and bold painting of images, was evidently the 
ground of that appreciation of objects which gave them so much 
value in his eyes, and rendered wealth, which is the material 


symbol of all other possessions, even unduly dear to him. At 
the same time it must be said, that probably the largest portion 
of what the ancients wrote on the matter proceeded from folly, 
malignity, envy, disappointed sycophancy, and from the deep- 
seated infirmity of man, which tries to supply its own sense of 
weakness by giving an exaggerated and diseased strength to its 
fancies, metaphors, hopes, professions, and assertions of all 
kinds. Simonides played, as was his custom, with those who 
either unworthily attempted to cozen him into enriching them, or 
who talked inflated gossip on the subject of his alleged covetous- 
ness, and thus he amused himself by strengthening the charge. 
And though miserliness be, for obvious reasons, an inane 
feeling, it is certainly the least noxious of all others, and not 
incompatible with noble heights of uprightness and earnestness. 
The accusation against Simonides, the only one of the least 
moment, had probably some ground of fact. It points to a struc- 
ture of character which is chiefly substantiated by the strong 
negative evidence that there is nothing known to the contrary in 
his life or writings—namely, to a coldness of personal affection. 
We hear nothing of his family ties, except that he did leave a 
daughter; nor loos we the record of any heartfelt pip ss 
He stands before us alone, though in the centre of a splendid 
prospect, and in the vicinity of transcendent characters. Genius 
is his, and exquisite cultivation and completeness ; a soft, polished 
amenity, and much of meditative benevolence. But of moral 
enthusiasm or of absorbing affection he was probably less capable 
than many of his inferiors in intellect, and in the sense of ideal 
harmony. It may, however, be questioned whether, in tryin 

him by this standard, we do not show a narrow injustice, whi 

he would not have practised towards persons the most unlike 
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himself. The vulgar measure for men is often a mere fictitious 
combination of inconsistert qualities, such as we find united only 
in the heroes of dull romances and dramas. The more that 
distance of time or place, or strangeness of story, or height 
of fame, removes any one from the trivial and prosaic circle of 
daily life, the more unscrupulously is he required to display a 
monstrous medley of internecine excellencies. It is better for 
us to take great men as we can get them, not as we fancy we 
could improve and beautify them. And it is satisfactory to turn 
from the talk of rhetoricians and scholiasts about Simonides, and 
enjoy a poem like his ‘ Danae,’ where we find what we may be 
quite certain lay deep in the heart of the man. In this we may 
see, besides the thorough masterliness of the style, and the per- 
fect roundness and loveliness of the picture, a freedom fom 
exaggeration and a truth of feeling to which little in poetry 
is equal. The sea is not in any extraordinary commotion; nor 
is ‘ Danae’ in convulsions; and with how far more impressive 
a gleam does her little lamp burn in the darkness than all the 
- pe of the sky and all the torches of the Furies! The loss 
of his many works has added to the value of the grains and 
sparks remaining tous. All these relics which have not already 
appeared in this paper, we now subjoin, except a few fragments 
consisting of one or two lines, and a very few rather longer por- 
tions, which it has been found inexpedient or impossible to 
render into English verse. 
63.—xviII. 
From an Ode to an unknown Conqueror in the Games. 
‘ . A P . ‘And over his head* 
Birds without number are flying, and fishes are leaping around, 
Out of the deep blue waters won by the tuneful sound. 
For no whisper was heard in the air 
Of the wind which shakes the leafy glen, 
To prevent the song that warbled there, 
Gliding within the ears of men. 
Tn the winter thus does Jove’s high reason 
For a fortnight lull the sea to rest, 
And mortals call it the peaceful season 
Of the gorgeous halcyon’s sacred nest.” 
64.—Lx1. 
On Timarchus. 
** Ah! sore disease, to men why enviest thou 
Their prime of years before they join the dead ; 
His life from fair Timarchus snatching now, 
Before the youth his maiden bride could wed.” 





* This fragment comes from a passage about Orpheus. 
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65:—Lx11. 
On Timarchus. 

“« Timarchus, circled in his sire’s embrace, 
Exclaimed, while breathing out his latest breath, 
Timenor’s son, henceforth in thought retrace 
The strength and calm of soul I keep in death.” 

66.—ccv1. 
On an Olympic Wrestler. 

** Know, Theognetus won the Olympic wreath, 
For hands well-reined and ruled the wrestler’s crown, 
Most fair in form, nor aught in skill beneath 
His beauty, honouring thus his noble town.” 


67.—ccvII. 
On a Figure of Hermes. 
“* Leocrates, of Stroebus son, thy love 
This bust to Hermes gave, each fair-haired Grace 
So honouring, where, in Academia’s grove, 
The deed I tell to all who tread the hon” 


68.—ccrx. 
On a Statue of Dandes. 
‘‘ The Argive runner Dandes here behold, 
Whose victories graced that land of many steeds ; 
Twice at Olympia won, at Pytho thrice, 
At Isthmus twice, at Nemea thrice five times, 
Elsewhere more often than can here be said.” 


69.—Lx111. 
On Gorgo. 

“ Young Gorgo dying, to her mother said, 
While clinging on her bosom wept the maid,— 
Beside my father stay thou here, and bear 
A happier daughter for thine age to care.” 


70.—1LXxIVv. 

On a Person drowned at Sea. 
Dark Geranéa! would thy woeful steep 
Saw Danube’s flood, or Tanais wind below, 
And ne’er had heard the loud Scyronian deep 
Around snow-clad Moluria’s valleys flow. 
But now ice-cold the corpse, and void the tomb, 
Thus mourning here the dhigwiaked voyager’s doom.” 


71.—cLxv. 
Inscription for those who saved Tegea. 
Through these men’s valour into stainless air 
The smoke of Tegea’s ruin did not burst ; 
They chose their sons should dwell in freedom there, 
And they: themselves should fall amid-the first.” 
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72.—CLXVI. 
Inscription for the Athenians who unsuccesfully defended Tegea. 
«¢ The men of fearless heart whose tomb is here, 
Who died to rescue Tegea’s pastoral town, 
Remember we, that Hellas’ voice may ne’er 
Deny their vanquished heads fair Freedom’s crown.” 


73.—CLXVIII. 
Inscription for Shipwrecked Mariners. 
“‘ Tyrrhenian spoil to Phoebus’ fane they led ; 
One sea, one ship, one tomb now holds them dead.” 


74,.—CLXXII. 
Inscription. 
“ T will record—for ’twere no seemly doom 
Had Archenautes’ wife a nameless tomb— 
Xanthippe, sprung from Periander’s race, 
Who held ’mid Corinth’s towers the ruler’s place.” 


75.—CLXXIII. 
Inscription, or Fragment of an Elegy. 
“‘ The tomb of Megacles whene’er I see 
Unhappy Callias! then I pity thee.” 


76.—cLXxXIVv. 
Inscription. 
‘¢ Theognis of Sinope’s tomb am I, 
By Glaucus reared for ancient amity.” 


77.—CLXXxv. 
“¢ Thou liest, O! Cleisthenes, in ap earth, 
Whom wandering o’er the Euxine destiny found ; 


Thou could’st not reach thy happy place of birth, 
Nor seest the waves that gird thy Chios round.” 


78.—CLXXVI. 
Inscription for Cleodemus, who was slain rather than fly before the 
Thracians. 
‘¢ By shame of flight was Cleodemus led 
At deep Theerus’ mouth to mournful doom, 
Surprised by ambushed Thracians; so he spread 
His fame to Diphilus, his father’s, tomb.” 


79.—CLXXVII. 
Inscription. 
“‘ We each lament the loved ones nearest us, 
But friends and city mourn Nicodicus.” 
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80.—cLxxix. 
*« Below Pythonax and his brother lie, 

Before they saw their blooming youth go by. 

Their father, Megaristus, raised the tomb 

That here for ever shall record their doom.” 

81.—cLxxx. 
Inscription. 

‘< A poor man, not a Croesus, here lies dead, 
And small the sepulchre befitting me, 
a I, who knew no marriage bed, 
Before I wedded pale Persephone.” 

82.—cLxxxI. 
Inscription. 
“< This tomb to Spinther dead his father piled.” 
83,—CLXXXII. 
Inscription for Brotachus the Cretan. 
“* Here I, Gortynian Brotachus, am laid 
In death, for which I came not, but for trade.” 
94.—ccI. 
On a Soldier’s Spear dedicated to Jove. 
“¢ Against this pillar tall thou taper spear 

Repose, to | tie oracular offered here ; 

For now thy brass is old, and worn at length, 

By warlike uses thou hast lost thy strength.” 

85.—ccx1yv. 
On a Statue of Milo. 
‘¢ Fair statue this of Milo fair, who won 
Seven times the Pisan prize, and quailed to none.” 
86.—cexv. 
On a Statue of Artemis. 
‘This Artemis two hundred drachmas cost 

Of Paros, those that bear the goat embossed. 

Arcesilas, Aristodicus’ son, 

Wrought it, as fair as by Athene done.” 

87.—ccxvI. 
On a Crown. 
“ Alcon of Crete to Leto’s twin-born son 

Devotes the Isthmian crown his boxing won.” 

88.—ccxvil. 
On the Boxer Philon 
“ Philon am I, Corcyrian Glaucus’ son, 
Who twice the Olympian prize of boxing won.” 
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89.—cexvill. 
“ Herz Polygnotus, son of Aglaophon, 
The Thracian, painted burning Ilion.” 


99.—ccxx. 
On certain Pictures which had been unjustly criticised. 


‘¢ Not skill-less Cimon painted thee ; but thus , 
Blame finds all works, e’en those of Dedalus.” 


100.—ccxxI. 
On a Picture. 
‘“€ Tphion, he of Corinth, painted this, . 
With hands, though faultless, doomed their fame to miss.” 
101.—cexx1. 
On a Painting. 


Tphion’s hand this painting wrought, whom fed 
The water from Pirene’s fountain head.” 


102.—ccxx111. 
A Fragment. 
ea * 


* 


‘¢ With staves upon their shoulders those before 
To Tegea loads of fish from Argos bore.” 


. 


Arr. V.—1. American Broad Grins. Second Edition. London: 
Tyas. 1839. 


2. Yankee Notions. By Timo Titterwell, Esq. Second 
Edition. Boston, 1838. 


- The Clockmaker; or, the Sayings and Doings of Samuel 
Slick, of Slickville. London, 1837; Second Series, 1888. 


. Sketches and Eccentricities of Colonel David Crockett, of 
West Tennessee. London, 1834. 


. A Narrative of the Life of David Crockett, of the State of 
Tennessee. Written by Himself. Philadelphia, 1834. 


6. Colonel Crockett’s Exploits and Adv utures in Texas. 
Written by Himself. London, 1837. 
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1. The Life and Writings of Major Jack Downing, of Downing- 
ville. Written by Himself. Boston, 1834. 


THESE books show that “American literature has ceased to 

be exclusively imitative. A few writers have appeared in 
the United States, who, instead of being European a | English 
in their styles of thought and diction, are American—who, 
therefore, produce original sounds instead of far-off echoes,— 
fresh and vigorous pictures instead of comparatively idealess 
copies. A portion of American literature has become national 
and original, and, naturally enough, this portion of it is that 
which in all countries is always most national and original— 
because made more than any other by the collective mind of the 
nation—the humorous. 

We have many things to say on national humour, very few of 
which we can say on the present occasion. But two or three 
words we must pass on the heresies which abound in the present 
state of critical opinion on the subject of national humour: 
we say critical, and not public, opinion, for, thank God, the 
former has very little to do with the latter. 

“Lord Byron,”—says William Hazlitt, in a very agreeable 
and suggestive volume of ‘ Sketches and Essays,’ now first col- 
lected by his son,—* was in the habit of railing at the spirit of 
our ood old comedy, and of abusing Shakspeare’s Clowns and 
Fook, which, he said, the refinement of the French and Italian 
stage would not endure, and which only our grossness and puerile 
taste could tolerate. In this I agree with him; and it is pat to 
my purpose. I flatter myself that we are almost the only people 
who understand and relish nonsense.” ‘This is the excuse for 
the humour of Shakspeare, his rich and genuine English 
humour ! 

In Lord Byron the taste which the above opinion expresses is 
easily accounted for; it was the consequences of his having early 
formed himself according to the Pope and Gifford school, which 
was the dominant one among the Cambridge students of his 
time. Scottish highland scenery, and European travel, aided 
by the influences of the revival of a more vigorous and natural 
taste in the public, made his poems much better than the taste 
of the narrow school to which he belonged could ever have made 
them; but above the dicta of this school his critical judgment 
never rose. We thought the matter more inexplicable as re- 
gards William Hazlitt, a man superior to tay in force and 
acuteness of understanding—until we found the following decla- 
ration of his views:—* In fact, I am very much of the opinion 
of that old Scotch gentleman who owned that ‘ he preferred the 
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dullest book he had ever read to the most brilliant conversation 
it had ever been his lot to hear.’” A man to whom the study 
of books was so much and the study of men so little as this, 
could not possibly understand the humour of Shakspeare’s 
Clowns and Fools, or national humour of any sort. The cha- 
racters of a Trinculo, a Bardolph, a Quickly, or a Silence, are 
matters beyond him. That man was never born whose genuine 
talk, let it be as dull as it may, and whose character, if studied 
aright, is not Co? with thoughts, deep and immortal 
thoughts, enough to fill many books. A man is a volume stored 
all over with thoughts and meanings, as deep and great as God. 
A book, even when it contains the “life’s blood of an im- 
mortal spirit,” still is not an immortal spirit, nor a God-created 
form. Wofully fast will be his growth in ignorance who prefers 
reading books to reading men. But the time-honoured critical 
journals have critics— 


‘‘ The earth hath bubbles as the waters hath ”— 


and William Hazlitt, with his eloquent vehemence, was one of 
the best of them. 


The public have of late, by the appreciation of the genuine 
English humour of Mr Dickens, shown that the days when the 
refinement which revises Shakspeare and ascribes the toleration 
of his humour to grossness and puerility of taste, or a relish for 
nonsense, have long gone by. ‘The next good sign is the appre- 
ciation of the humour of the Americans, in all its peculiar and 
unmitigated nationality. Humour is national when it is im- 
pregnated with the convictions, customs, and associations of a 
nation. What these, in the case of America, are, we thus indi- 
cated in a former number:—‘“ The Americans are a demo- 
cratic people; a people without poor; without rich; with a 
‘ far-west’ behind them; so situated as to be in no danger of 
aggression from without; sprung mostly from the Puritans; 
speaking the language of a foreign country; with no estab- 
blished church; with no endowments for the support of a learned 
class; with boundless facilities for “ raising ehemsstees in the 
world ;” and where a large family is a fortune. They are En- 

lishmen who are all well off; who never were conquered; who 
never had feudalism on their soil; and who, instead of having the 
manners of society determined by a Royal court in all essentials 
imitative to the present hour of that of Louis the Fourteenth 
of France, had them formed, more or less, by the stern influences 
of Puritanism. 

National American humour must be all this transformed into 
shapes which produce laughter. The humour of a people is 
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their institutions, laws, customs, manners, habits, characters, 
convictions,—their scenery, whether of the sea, the city, or the 
hills, — expressed in the language of the ludicrous, uttering 
themselves in the tones of genuine and heartfelt mirth. Demo- 
eracy and the ‘ far-west’ made Colonel Crockett: he is a product 
of forests, freedom, universal suffrage, and bear-hunts. The 
Puritans and the American revolution, joined to the influence of 
the soil and the social manners of the time, have all contributed 
to the production of the character of Sam Slick. ‘The institutions 
and scenery, the convictions and the habits of a people, become en- 
wrought into their thoughts, and of course their merry as well as 
their serious thoughts. In America, at present, accidents of steam- 
boats are extremely common, and have therefore a place in the 
mind ofevery American. Hence weare told that, whenasked whether 
he was seriously injured by the explosion of the boiler of the St 
Leonardsteamer, Major N. replied that he was soused to be blown- 
up by his wife that a mere steamer had no effect upon him. In 
another instance laughter is produced out of the very cataracts 
which form so noble a feature in American scenery. The 
Captain ofa Kentucky steam-boat praises his vessel thus :—‘ She 
trots off like a horse—all boiler—full pressure—its hard work to 
hold her in at the wharfs and landings. J could run her up a 
cataract. She draws eight inches of water—goes at three knots 
a minute—and jumps all the snags and sand-banks.” The Falls of 
Niagara themselves become redolent with humour. “ Sam Patch 
was a great diver, and the last dive he took was off the Falls of 
Niagara, and he was never heard of agin till t’other day, when 
Captain Enoch Wentworth, of the Susy Ann whaler, saw him 
in the South Sea. ‘ Why,’ says Captain Enoch to him— 
‘why, Sam,’ says he, ‘how on airth did you get here, I thought 
you was drowned at the Canadian lines.’-—*‘ Why,’ says Sam, ‘I 
didn’t get on earth here at all, but I came slap through it. In 
that are Niagara dive I went so everlasting ees I thought it 
was just as short to come up tother side, so out 1 came on these 
parts. If I don’t take the shine off the sea-serpent, when I get 
back to Boston, then my name’s not Sam Patch.’ ” 

The curiosity of the public regarding the peculiar nature of 
American humour seems to have been very easily satisfied with 
the application of the all-sufficing word exaggeration. We 
have, in a former number,* sufficiently disposed of exaggeration, 
as an explanation of the ludicrous. Extravagance isacharacteristic 
of American humour, though very far from being a peculiarity 
of it; and, when a New York paper, speaking of hot weather, 





* London and Westminster Review’ for January 1838, p. 266, 
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says :—“ We must go somewhere—we are dissolving daily—so 
are our neighbours.—It was rumoured yesterday that three large 
ridges of fat, found on the side-walk in Wall street, were caused 
by Thad. Phelps, Harry Ward, and Tom Van Pine, passing 
that way a short time before :—the humour does not consist in 
the exaggeration that the heat is actually dissolving people daily— 
a common-place at which noone would wo the represen- 
tation of these respectable citizens as producing ridges of fat. It 
is humour, and not wit, on account of the infusion of character 
and locality into it. ‘The man who put his umbrella into bed 
and himself stood up in the corner, and the man who was so tall 
that he required to go up a ladder to shave himself, with all their 
brethren, are not humorous and ludicrous because their pecu- 
liarities are exaggerated, but because the wabrella and the man 
change places, and because a man by reason of his tallness is 
supposed too short to reach himself. 

The cause of laughter is the ascription to objects of qualities 
or the representations of objects or persons with qualities the 
opposite of their own:—Humour is this ascription or represen- 
tation when impregnated with character, whether individual or 
national. 

It is not at all needful that we should illustrate at length by 
extracts the general remarks we have made, since the extensive 
circulation and notice which American humour has of late 
obtained in England have impressed its general features on almost 
all minds. But, we may recall them more vividly to the reader, 
and connect them more evidently with the causes in which they 
originate, by showing very briefly how institutions infuse them- 
selves into men, how the peculiarities of the nation re-appear in 
the individual, and how, in short, the elements of the society of 
the United States are ludicrously combined and modified in the 
characters, real and fictitious, of Sam Slick, Colonel Crockett, and 
Major Jack Downing. 

Sam Slick is described as “ a tall thin man, with hollow cheeks 
and bright twinkling black eyes, mounted on a good bay horse, 
something out of condition. He had a dialect too rich to be 
mistaken as genuine Yankee.” His clothes were well made and 
of good materials, but looked as if their owner had shrunk since 
they were made for him. A large brooch and some superfluous 
ooiale and gold keys, which ornamented his outward man, looked 
““ New England” like. “ A visit to the States had, perhaps, 
I thought ”—says the traveller, who describes him, as he fell in 
with him on the road—‘ turned this Colchester beau into a 
Yankee fop.” The traveller at one time thought him a lawyer, 
at another a Methodist preacher, but on the whole was very 
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much puzzled what to make of him. Sam Slick turns out to be an 
exceedingly shrewd and amusing fellow, who swiins prosperously 
through the world by means of “ soft sawder ” and “ human natur.” 
He is a go-ahead man, convinced that the Slicks are the best of 
Yankees, the Yankees the best of the Americans, and the Ame- 
ricans are generally allowed to be the finest people in the world. 
He is an enthusiast in railroads. Of the “galls” of Rhode 
Island he says they beat the Eyetalians by a long chalk—they 
sing so high some on ’em they go clear out o’hearin, like a lark. 
When a man gets married, he says, his wife “ larns him how vine- 
gar is made-—-Put plenty of sugar into the water aforehand, my 

ear, says she, if you want to make it real sharp.” ‘The reader 
will recognise several of the peculiarities of American society in 
“ Setting up for Governor :”— 


9 


‘¢<T never see one of them queer little old-fashioned teapots, like 
that are in the cupboard of Marm Pugwash,’ said the Clockmaker, 
‘ that I don’t think of Lawyer Crowningshield and his wife. When 
I was down to Rhode Island last, I spent an evening with them. 
After I had been there a while, the black house-help brought in a 
little home-made dipt candle, stuck in‘a turnip sliced in two, to make 
it stand straight, and sot it down on the table.’—‘ Why,’ says the 
Lawyer to his wife, ‘Increase, my dear, what on earth is the mean- 
ing o’ that? What does little Viney mean by bringin in such a light 
as this, that aint fit for even a log hut of one of our free and enlight- 
ened citizens away down east; where’s the lamp ?”—*‘ My dear,’ says 
she, ‘ I ordered it—you know they are a goin to set you up for Go- 
vernor next year, and I allot we must economise or we will be ruined 
—the salary is only four hundred dollars a year, you know, and 
you'll have to give up your practice—we can’t afford nothin now.’ 

‘¢ Well, when tea was brought in, there was a little wee china tea- 
pot, that held about the matter of halfa pint or so, and cups and 
sarcers about the bigness of children’s toys. When he seed that, he 
grew most peskily ryled, his under lip curled down like a peach leaf 
that’s got a worm in it, and he stripped his teeth, and showed his 
grinders likea bull-deg. ‘ What foolery is this? said he.—‘ My dear,’ 
said she, ‘it’s the foolery of being Governor; if you choose to sacri- 
fice all your comfort to being the first rung in the ladder, don’t 
blame me for it. I didn’t nominate you—I had not art nor part in 
it. It was cooked up at that are Convention, at Town Hall.’ Well, 
he sot for some time without sayin a word, lookin as black as a 
thunder cloud, just ready to make all natur crack agin. At last he 
gets up, and walks round behind his wife’s chair, and takin her face 
between his two hands, he turns it up and gives her a buss that went 
off like a pistol—it fairly made my mouth water to see him; thinks 
I, them lips aint a bad bank to deposit one’s spare kisses in, neither. 
‘ Increase, my dear,’ said he, ‘I believe you are half right, I'll 
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decline to-morrow, I’ll have nothin to do with it—J won't be a Go- 
vernor, on no account. 4 

‘* Well, she had to haw and gee like, both a little, afore she could 
get her head out of his hands; and then she said, ‘ Zachariah,’ 
says she, ‘how you do act, aint you ashamed? Do for gracious 
ae behave yourself:’ and she colored ip all over like a crimson 
piany ; ‘if you havn't foozled all my hair, too, that’s a fact,’ says 
she; and she put her curls to rights, and looked as pleased as fun, 
though poutin all the time, and walked right out of the room. Pre- 
sently in come two well-dressed house-helps, one with a splendid gilt 
lamp, a real London touch, and another with a tea tray, with a large 
solid silver coffee-pot, and tea-pot, and a cream jug, and sugar bowl, 
of the same genuime metal, and a most an elegant set of real gilt 
china. Then in came Marm Crowingshield herself, lookin as proud 
as if she would not call the President her cousin ; and she gave the 
Lawer a look, as much as to say, I guess when Mr Slick is gone I'll 
pay you off that are kiss with interest, you dear you—I’ll answer a 
bill at sight for it, I will, you may depend. 

“« *T believe,’ said he, ‘agin, you are right, Increase, my dear, its 
an expensive kind of honor that bein Governor, and no great thanks 
neither ; great cry and little wool, all talk and no cider—its enough 
I guess for a man to govern his own family, aint it, dear?’ ” 


Of Colonel Crockett we shall not say one word further than 
to direct the attention of our readers to a passage which they 
may have seen before, but which they will not regret seeing 
again, so full is it of meanings regarding both the man and the 
influences by which he was made what he was. The humours 
of an English election are somewhat different from those de- 
scribed by Crockett, and he evidently knows little of anything 
like the loyal affection which the electors of the mother country 
have for “ her Majesty’s likeness in gold.” 


‘*T met with three candidates for the Legislature; a Doctor 
Butler, who was, by marriage, a nephew to General Jackson, a 
Major Lynn, and a Mr McEver, all first-rate men. We all took a 
horn together, and some person present said to me, ‘ Crockett, you 
must offer for the Legislature.’ Ttold him I lived at least forty miles 
from any white settlement, and had no thought of becoming a can- 
didate at that time. So we all parted, and I and my little boy went 
on home. 

** It was about a week or two after this, that a man came to my 
house, and told me I was a candidate. I told him not so. But he 
took out a newspaper from his pocket, and show’d me where I was 
announced. I said to my wife that this was all a burlesque on me, 
but I was determined to make it cost the man who had put it there 
at least the value of the printing, and of the fun he wanted at my 
expense. So I hired a young man to work in my place on my farm, 
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and turned out myself electioneering. I hadn’t been out long 
before I found the people began to talk very much about the bear- 
hunter, the man from the cane; and the three gentlemen, who I 
have already named, soon found it necessary to enter into an agree- 
ment to hav a sort of caucus at their March court, to determine 
which of them was the strongest, and the other two was to withdraw 
and support him. As the court came on, each one of them spread 
himself, to secure the nomination ; but it fell on Dr Butler, and the 
rest backed out. The doctor was a clever fellow, and I have often 
said he was the most talented man I ever run against for any office. 
His being related to Gen’]. Jackson also helped him on very much ; 
but I was in for it, and I was determined to push ahead and go 
through, or stick. Their meeting was held in Madison county, 
which was the strongest in the representative district, which was 
composed of eleven counties, and they seemed bent on having the 
member from there. 

‘¢ At this time Colonel Alexander was a candidate for Congress, 
and attending one of his public meetings one day, I walked to where 
he was treating the people, and he gave me an introduction to 
several of his acquaintances, and informed them that I was out 
electioneering. In a little time my competitor, Doctor Butler, came 
along ; he passed me without noticing me, and I suppose, indeed, he 
did not recognise me. But I hailed him, as I was for all sorts of 
fun ; and when he turned to me, I said to him, ‘ Well, doctor, I sup- 
pose they have weighed you out to me; but I should like to know 
why they fixed your election for March instead of August ? This is,’ 
said I, ‘a branfire new way of doing business, if a caucus is to make a 
representative for the wal He then discovered who I was, and 
cried out, ‘ D—n it, Crockett, is that you ?’—*‘ Be sure it is,’ said I, 
‘but I don’t want it understood that I have come electioneering. I 
have just crept out of the cane, to see what discoveries I could make 
among the white folks.’ I told him that when I set out electioneerin 
I would go prepared to put every man on as good footing when I left 
him as I found him on. I would, therefore, have mea large buckskin 
hunting-shirt made, with a couple of pockets holding about a peck 
each; and that in one I would carry a great big twist of tobacco, 
and in the cther my bottle of liquor; for I knowed when I met a 
man and offered him a dram, he would throw out the quid of tobacco 
to take one, and after he had taken his horn, I would out with my 
twist, and give him another chaw. And in this way he would not 
be worse off than when I found him; and I would be sure to leave 
him ina first-rate good-humour. He said I could beat him electioneer- 
ing all hollow. I told him I would give him better evidence of that 
before August, notwithstanding he had many advantages over me, 
and particularly in the way of money ; but I told kim that I would goon 
the products of the country; that I had industrious children, and the 
best of coon dogs, and they would hunt every night till midnight to 
support my élection; and when the coon far wa'n’t good I would 
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myself go a wolfing, and shoot’ down a wolf, and skin his head, 
and his scalp veal be good to me for three dollars, in our state 
treasury money ; and in this way I would get along on the big string. 
He stood like he was both amused and astonished, and the whole 
crowd was in a roar of laughter. From this place I returned home, 
leaving the people in a first-rate way ; and I was sure I would do a 
good business among them. At any rate I was determined to stand 
up to my lick-log, salt or no salt. 

*< Ina short time there came out two other candidates, a Mr Shaw 
and a Mr Brown. We all ran the race through; and when the elec- 
tion was over, it turned out that 1 beat them all by a majority of two 
hundred and forty-seven votes, and was again returned as a member 
of the Legislature from a new region of the country, without losing 
a session. This reminded me of the old saying—‘ A fool for luck, 
and a poor man for children.’ ” 


Major Jack Downing is, like Sam Slick, a fictitious character, 
while Crockett, though now dead, was a real one. But in the 
letters of Major Jack Downin there is reality enough to show 
that they express much that is highly characteristic of America. 
Here is a caricature of some of the toils of a President. 


‘* I cant stop to tell you in this letter how we got along to Phila- 
delphy, though we had a pretty easy time some of the way in the 
steam-boats. And I cant stop to tell you of half the fine things 
I have seen here. They took us up into a great hall this morning 
as big as a meeting-house, and then the folks begun to pour in b 
thousands to shake hands with the President; federalists and all, it 
made no ¢lifference. There was such a stream of ’em coming in 
that the hall was full in a few minutes, and it was so jammed up 
round the door that they couldn’t get out again if they were to dic. 
So they had to knock out some of the windows and go out tother 
way. 
‘ The President shook hands with all his might an hour or two, 
till he got so tired he couldn’t hardly stand it. I took hold and 
shook for him once in awhile to help him along, but at last he got 
so tired he had to lay down on a soft bench covered with cloth and 
shake as well as he could, and when he ceuldn’t shake he’d nod to 
"em as they come along. And at last he got so beat out, he couldn't 
only wrinkle his forard and wink. Then I kind of stood behind 
him and reached my arm round under his, and shook for him for 
about a half an hour as tight as I could spring. Then we concluded 
it was best to adjourn for to-day.” 


In the following passage, with which we conclude, there is 
some playful banter on the present President of the United 
States. 


‘¢ But you see the trouble ont was, there was some difficulty be- 
tween I and Mr Van Buren. Some how or other-Mr Van Buren 
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always looked kind of jealous at me all the time after he met us at 
New York; and I couldn't help minding every time the folks 
hollered  ‘ hoorah for Major Downing’ he would. turn as red asa 
blaze of fire. And wherever he stopped to take a bite or to have a 
chat, he would always work it, if he could, somehow or other so as 
to crowd in between me and the President. Well, ye see, I-wouldn’t 
mind- much about it, but would jest step round ’tother side. And 
though I say it myself, the folks would look at me, let me be on 
which side I would; and after they’d cried hoorah for the President, 
they’d most always sing out ‘hoorah for Major Downing.’ Mr Van 
Buren kept growing more and more fidgety till we got to Concord. 
And there we had a room full of sturdy old democrats of New 
Hampshire, and after they all had flocked round the old President 
and shook hands with him, he happened to introduce me to some of 
”em before he did Mr Van Buren. At that the fat was all in the fire. 
Mr Van Buren wheeled about and marched out of the room looking 
as though he could bite a board nail off. The President had to send 
for him three times before he could get him back into the room again. 
And when he did come, he didn’t speak to me for the whole evening. 
However we kept it from the company pretty much; but when we 
come to goup to bed that night, we had a real quarrel. It was 
nothing but jaw, jaw, the whole night. Mr Woodbury and Mr Cass 
tried to pacify us all they could, but it was all in vain, we didn’t one 
of us get a wink of sleep, and shouldn’t if the night had lasted a fort- 
night. Mr Van Buren said the President had dishonoured the country 
by placing a military Major on half-pay before the second officer of 
the government. The President begged him to consider that I was 
a very particular friend of his; that ] had been a -;_ help to him 
at both ends of the country; that I had kept the British out of 
Madawaska away down in Maine, and had marched my company 
clear from Downingville to Washington, on my way to South 
Carolina, to put down the nullifiers; and he thought I was entitled 
to as much respect as any man in the country. 
‘¢This nettled Mr Van Buren peskily.—He said he thought it was 
a fine time of day if a raw jockey from an obscure village away 
down east, jest because he had a Major’s commission, was going to 
throw the Vice President of the United States and the heads of 
Departments into the back ground. At this my dander began to 
rise, and I stepped right up to him; and says I, Mr Van Buren, you 
are the last man that ought to call me a jockey. And if you'll go to 
Downingville and stand up before my company with Sargeant Joel 
at their head, and call Downingville an obscure village, I'll let you 
use my head for a foot-ball as long as you live afterwards. For if 
they wouldn’t blow you into ten thousand atoms, I’ll never guess 
in. We got so high at last that the old President hopt off the 
bed like a boy ; for he had laid down to rest him, bein it was near 
daylight, though he couldn’t get to sleep.” 
H. W. 
Vou. XXXII. No. I. L 
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Arr. VI .—1. Ouvrages Inédits d Abélard ; pour servir al’ His- 
toire de la Philosophie Scolastique en France. Publiés par 
M. Victor Cousin. Paris, Imprimerie Royale, 1836. Ato. 
(Collection de Documens Inédits sur |’Histoire de France ; 
publiés par ordre du Roi et par les soins du Ministre de 
V'Instruction Publique. Deuxi¢me Série. Histoire des 
Lettres et des Sciences). 


2. Lettres d’Abailard et d Héloise, traduites sur les manuscrits 
de la Bibliothéque Royale, par E. Oddoul, précédées 
@un Essai Historique, par M. et Mme. Guizot. Edition 
illustrée par J.Gigoux. Paris, 1839. 2 vols. grand in-8vo. 

3. The Works of Alexander Pope; with a Memoir of the Author, 
Notes, and Critical Notices on each Poem. By the Rev. 
G. Croly, LL.D. 4 vols., 18mo. London, Valpy, 1835. 


HE elegant volume, the title of which stands first at the head of 
this article, forms part of the fine series of original documents 
illustrating the various departments of French history, the pub- 
lication of’ which does so much honour to the literary taste and 
liberality which have so long distinguished the government of 


France, and constitute not one of the meanest claims of the 
nation itself to its eminent rank in the higher branches of Euro- 
pean civilization. Of nearly nine hundred quarto pages of beau- 
tiful typography, full six hundred are occupied by the text of the 
writings of Abelard now first published; seventy by an illustra- 
tive appendix; and the remaining two hundred by an introduc- 
tion from the pen of the editor, M. Cousin, which, along with 
his uniform elegance of philosophical exposition and eloquence of 
expression, exhibits the deep and varied erudition which he 
possesses in the history of that great science, the cultivation of 
which has been the passion and the business of his life. 

But important as this contribution is to the history of philo- 
sophy, and interesting in an eminent degree as are the hitherto 
unpublished writings of Abelard, towards fixing the place of that 
remarkable man among the influential thinkers of the early 
period of modern philosophical culture; our business in this 
article is less with him than with the far more illustrious woman, 
of whose fate in life he was the determining principle, and with 
whom his name is for ever associated. 

What imagination has not glowed, what bosom has not 
throbbed, at the name of Heloise? And in this our English 
sphere, who has not hung with delight on the syren strains in 
which a great master of verse has professed to render the throes 
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of that noble and impassioned spirit? We say professed to ren- 
der—for our poet has not been a faithful interpreter, but has 
salngled-with the breathings of that exalted mind and heart, much 
of the grosser essence of an inferior soul. To make this evident 
to the most ordinary perception, it is only necessary that Heloise 
should be permitted to speak for herself in the glowing, nervous 
language of her genuine epistles: but in order, again, that these 
may be understood and appreciated, it is necessary first of all to 
examine with attention the character and peculiar fortunes of the 
man to whom they were addressed. 

Fortunately, we possess a very perfect mental and moral por- 
trait of Abelard, drawn, partly with full consciousness, and in 
part unconsciously, by his own hand. In this remarkable piece 
of autobiography,—the occasion of his writing which we shall 
shortly have to mention,—he, too, has laid open to us his inmost 
soul; and in the analysis which we shall here attempt of his 
character and its formation, we shall, as much as possible, make 
use of his own words. Respecting his birth, his natural temper, 
and his early training, he gives us the following brief but valua- 
ble indications :— 

‘¢ Born at the tow: of Palais, lying just within the confines of 
Britany, some eight miles eastward from the city of Nantes, I 
showed, in accordance with the temperament of my country or my 
blood, great quickness of genius and aptitude for literary training. 
My father, too, had received some tincture of learning before he 
was girt with the military baldric: and hence he afterwards con- 
tracted so strong an affection for letters, that he resolved to have 
every one of his sons instructed in literature before they were 
exercised in arms; and this resolution he thoroughly fulfilled. 
Thus, also, as his fondness for his eldest son was the greater, so was 
he the more solicitous to afford him that species of instruction. 
At the same time, in proportion to the extent and facility of my pro- 
gress in literary studies, was the ardour with which I attached 
myself to them: indeed, so entirely did they captivate me, that, 
relinquishing to my brethren the pomp of military glory, with the 
inheritance and privileges of my ancestors, I altogether abandoned 
the court of Mars for the fostering care of Minerva, And as I 
ery the weapons of dialectical a before all other phi- 

osophical acquirements, I exchanged the other description of arms 


for these, choosing rather the conflicts of disputation than the 
trophies of war. Accordingly, I travelled through various pro- 
vinces ; and wheresoever I had heard this art to be thriving, pre- 
sented myself in the field of peripatetic emulation.” 


It is curious to mark, in this paragraph, the clear consciousness 
he had of that inborn levity and facility, out of which grow, 
amongst other and more attractive qualities, the petulance and 
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contentiousness which characterized the Bretons in common with 
other pure branches from the great old Celtic stock. It is 
interesting also to trace the influence of the father’s character 
upon the son’s education—to see that the former was one of the 
exceptions to the illiterateness of the military aristocracy of his 
age—so much so, that the slight tincture of learning which he 
had imbibed in his youth, grew, in spite of his military vocation, 
into an ardent love for letters in his mature years, and a soli- 
citude that all his sons, but especially the eldest, should acquire 
literary tastes before they were stimulated by the passion for 
warlike distinction. ‘Then we might speculate as to how far 
the strong bias of the youthful Abelard to letters rather than to 
arms, was determined by the mere circumstance of the decided 
priority given to the former in his education. It was not with 
Abelard as with some men who have obtained intellectual, or at 
least, literary distinction, and whose mental greatness, such as it 
was, has been in part an indirect result of the weakliness of their 
gpa frame. Full-sized and vigorous of body, as we know 
iim to have been, we can hardly doubt that had he, like the 
majority of youths of like birth at that period, had his ambition 
directed to warlike before they were called to literary pursuits, 
his ardent though subtle spirit would have brilliantly dis- 
tinguished him in the exercises of the tournament, and in the 
bolder feats as well as the stratagems of war. ‘The young scholar 
who so remarkably relinquished his feudal and chivalric birth- 
right was born in the year 1079, when the feudal system was in 
its most vigorous and perfect state of organization; his childhood 
and early youth were passed exactly at the time when the con- 
quests of the Normans in Britain and in Italy, and the preaching 
of the first crusade, were stimulating the passion of the western 
nations of Europe for arms, by the strongest incentives, temporal 
and spiritual. His countrymen, the Bretons, had held a lene 
and lucrative share in Duke William’s invasion of the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and the lands and goods of the latter still presented a 
promising allurement to the continental adventurer. Nor need 
we here dwell upon the all-absorbing enthusiasm which possessed 
the followers of Godfrey in the first regular crusade. We note 
these facts to show how ardent was that devotion to the learning 
of his time which made Abelard, with full power to choose, pre- 
fer the exclusive cultivation and display of that learning, and 
freely resign that other vocation at all times more brilliant in the 
popular eye, and which the occurrences of the time rendered 
peculiarly dazzling. 

A large majority of those among Abelard’s cotemporaries 
who entered upon the career of letters, were primarily attracted 
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to it by the ambition of ecclesiastical preferment, in that age 
when the church presented the only learned road to a distin- 
guished fortune. But Abelard was not one of these. Two 
nobler passions, kindled by paternal care and intelligence in his 
infancy, predominated in him through all the active portion of 
his life: the formation of his taste by a diligent study of all the 
literary remains of classical antiquity within his reach—and that 
yet nobler enjoyment, the active and independent exertion of 
1is own individual reason. 

In the scholastic discipline of the time, it was the exercise of 
the Aristotelian dialectics, and that alone, which served to sharpen 
and invigorate the logical faculties. Both classic and scientific 
Greece, in their native form and symmetry, were at that period 
wholly lost to Western Christendom. Even in the garb of 
translation it possessed but one at all considerable fragment of the 
Grecian philosophy—the Categories and the Interpzetation of 
Aristotle, forming a small, though important part of his great 
grammatical, logical, and dialectical system, the Organon. ‘That 
intercourse was not yet established between the Western Chris- 
tians and the Spanish Arabians, which, long before the great 
pupil and rival of Plato became known to modern Europe in his 
native dress, introduced him to it through an oriental medium, 
at least in a much more perfect state than on the scrolls of his 
Latin interpreters; so that to the use of the latter, and of them 
exclusively, even the most inquisitive minds of the age of 
Abelard were of necessity reduced. The best and most cele- 
brated of these interpreters was the Senator Boéthius, whose 
history sheds so much both of light and of gloom upon the 
character and reign of the great Theodoric. But the Romans, 
even in their best days, had been imitators rather than emulators 
of the Greeks; and Boéthius, at the close of the fifth century, 
and commencement of the sixth, studied and wrote in the period 
of their deepest intellectual decline. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that he should have dealt in so faint a manner with the 
rich treasures of Grecian philosophy which were yet at his 
disposal. 

But although the intellectual labours of Boéthius were found 
to emit but a feeble ray when, in a later age, they had to en- 
counter the full blaze of recovered philosophical antiquity, yet 
he was a great luminary to the dark period which immediately 
succeeded him; and his writings, until the whole genuine 
Organon of Aristotle was obtained, formed the grand text-book 
and authority of the logicians. The sentences of Aristotle, 
wherever they could discover them in Boéthius’s compilation, 
were cited with a veneration and expounded with a caution 
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second only to those observed towards Holy Writ; and in 
default of Aristotle’s translated text, that of Porphyry, or the 
original composition of Boéthius himself, was treated with a 
Soheends hardly inferior. 


In order, then, to do full justice to the mental activity and 
energy of Abelard, these two important characteristics of the time 
in which he received his education require to be constantly 
borne in mind. On the one hand, nothing being known of Aris- 
totle but his Logic as interpreted by Boethius, an Aristotelian 
and a dialectician were regarded and used as terms absolutely 
synonymous; and, on the other hand, this portion of Aristotle 
being the only fragment of the Grecian philosophy that survived 
in a distinctly intelligible shape, the term soe itself not 
unnaturally meant little beyond the art of disputation. Herein 
Abelard’s “ peripatetic emulation” finds both its explanation and 
its apology. Let us now accompany him to the place which 
already, in Christian Europe, afforded the most brilliant field for 
its exercise :— 


‘“« At length,” says he, in continuation of his autobiographical 
epistle to a friend, ‘“‘I went to Paris, where this discipline had 
long been principally flourishing, and became a pupil of William des 
Champeaux, who then, in fact, as well as in repute, was the greatest 


master of the art. Remaining a little while with him, I was at first 
much in his favour; but afterwards became grievously obnoxious 
to him, when I undertook to refute some of his opinions, venturing 
frequently to argue against him, and sometimes showing a supe- 
riority in disputation. Those, likewise, among my fellow-students 
who stood highest in repute, were the more indignant at this, 
on account of my being so much behind them in years and in 
length of study At length it came to pass that, presuming 
beyond the ability of my years, I aspired, while yet a stripling, to 
the exercise of Bae government, and sought to provide a place 
adapted for my purpose in Melun, then distinguished as a royal 
town and residence. My aforesaid master had a presentiment of 
this; and, desirous of removing my school to as great a distance 
from his own as possible, covertly used every contrivance in his 
power to deprive me, before I should withdraw from his teaching, 
of the place which I was providing for mine. But he was not 
without his oe among those in power; so that, supported 
by their aid, I obtained my wish; and indeed his manifest envy 
sufficed to gain me the suffrages of many. From the first opening 
of my school my reputation in the dialectic art extended itself so 
much, that the fame, not of my fellow-pupils only, but of their 
master himself, gradually declined. Hence it was that, presumin, 

the more upon my own strength, I shortly transferred my schoo 
to the town of Corbeil, nearer to Paris, that from thence my dispu- 
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tatious eagerness might give more frequent assaults. Not long 
after this, however, I was seized with an illness, brought on by 
excessive application to study, which compelled me to return to my 
native country ; and so, being kept away from France for several 
years, my presence was the more ardently desired by such as were 
anxious for dialectical instruction. 

‘* After a few years, when my own health had long been tho- 
roughly restored, my old master, William, Archdeacon of Paris, 
changed his former habit, and entered the monastic state, with the 
view, as it was said, of being esteemed the more religious, and so of 
obtaining the higher ecclesiastical preferment, as indeed befel shortly 
after, when he was made bishop of Chalons. However, his new 
religious habit neither took him from Paris, nor from his accustomed 
philosophical studies; but in the very monastery wherein he had 
taken his vows he forthwith resumed his public lessons. Then it 
was that, having myself repaired to him once more, to hear his rhe- 
torical course, among my other efforts in disputation, I compelled 
him to change, or rather to abandon, his old opinion respecting 
universals. . . . Now, this being ever, as regards universals, the 

rincipal question with the dialecticians, insomuch that Porphyry 
Sianed f, when writing upon them in his Isagoge, does not venture 
to determine it, but speaks of it as a most diflicult problem ; so, 
when our master had thus altered, or rather altogether quitted his 
opinion, his lectures fell into such discredit that he was hardly per- 
mitted to proceed with his dialectical course ; as if, in fact, the doc- 
trine held respecting universals had formed the whole sum and sub- 
stance of the art. 

“¢ From this circumstance I derived so much strength and autho- 
rity as a lecturer, that even they who had before the most strenu- 
ously adhered to thie master of mine, and been the most adverse to 
my teaching, now flocked to my school; and the very man who 
had succeeded my master in the school belonging to the see of Paris 
offered his place to me, and came with the rest to submit himself to 
my instruction upon the very spot where his master and mine had 
flourished. Here, accordingly, I had superintended the study of 
dialectics for a very little while when my late master began to pine 
with envy and writhe with grief to a degree almost inexpressible. 
Nor was it long before, unable any longer to endure what he suf- 
fered, he came with a violent determination to remove me. As he 
had no ground for acting openly against me, so he set about, by 
charging him with grievous crimes, to take the school out of the 
hands of the man who had given up the eey to me, and 
caused an opponent of mine to be substituted in his place. There- 
upon I went back to Melun, established my school there as before ; 
and the more that I was manifestly persecuted by his envy, the 
more did he add to my reputation, according to the words of the 


poet— 


¢ Summa petit livor, perflant altissima venti.’ 
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Not long after, finding that nearly all his pupils had scruples 
respecting his religious profession, and strongly murmured that, 
eonsidering his conversion from the world, he should scarcely have 
retired at all from the city, he transferred himself and the brethren 
of his convent, together with his school, to a country house at 
a considerable distance from the town. Upon this I forthwith 
returned to Paris, hoping to have peace with him from that time 
forward. But since, ay have said, he had caused one of my oppo- 
nents to occupy my place, I pitched my scholastic camp, as it were, 
on the mount of St Genevieve, without the town, as if to besiege 
the individual who had supplanted me. On hearing of this, my old 
master immediately returned unblushingly to the town, bringing 
back such school as he then had, with his conventual brethren, to 
their former monastery, as if to deliver his officer, whom he had 
deserted, from the siege I had formed against him. However, 
while intending him service, he did him the greatest harm. Before 
this, he had had some pupils of some description, chiefly for the 
sake of his reading, in which he was thought greatly to excel. But 
when the old master had returned, he lost them every one, and so 
was obliged to desist from the management of the school. Nor was 
it long before, as if despairing thenceforward of worldly fame, he, 
also, betook himself to the monastic life. But, after this return of 
the master, what conflicts in disputation my scholars had with his 
pupils and himself, and what success Fortune gave to mine in those 
contests, or rather to myself in their persons, the thing itself has 
long ago informed you. In the words of Ajax, I may say, with 
more modesty than he, and yet boldly affirm it— 
‘ Si queritis hujus 
Fortunam pugne, non sum superatus ab illo.’ 





This, even were I to conceal it, the facts themselves declare, and 
their consequences plainly show.” 


One of the documents recently published under the eye of 
M. Cousin enables us for the first time to see clearly how it was 
that so very young a man not only eclipsed the fame of the oldest 
and most firmly established teachers, but actually supplanted 
them in the general estimation and confidence. It also elucidates 
the passage previously obscure in Abelard’s own narrative above 

uoted, relative to the concession upon the grand topic of 
the wniversalia, which his arguments compelled his master, Wil- 
liam des Champeaux, publicly to make. The document in question 
is a fragment, ‘ De Generibus et Spefiebus,’ the composition of 
which evidently belongs to that earlier period of Abelard’s life 
when dialectics were his leading and ardent occupation. It is 


an admirably characteristic specimen, both of the materials which 
in that age formed the basis and supplied the weapons of dialec- 
tical controversy in general, and of the particular manner and 
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method of Abelard in polemical disquisition. We find in it all 
that clear penetration and lucid order which we might look for 
in the writer who cites Aristotle with pleasure, as “ that most 
perspicacious of all philosophers.” A careful perusal of this 
piece, which he wrote on the already much-disputed topie of 
genera and species, is enough, also, to satisfy us that Abelard was 
the first among the schoolmen who brought to the consideration 
of that question (the fundamental one of the philosophy of the 
middle ages), together with a most complete and sagacious com- 
mand of all known authorities, the native resources of a vigorous 
and independent reason. 

It is not the purpose of this article to examine the value of 
what Abelard did for philosophy, nor to determine his station as 
a thinker, further than as it is an essential part of his character as 
aman. But in order to judge of the man Abelard, it is necessary 
to understand that the philosopher Abelard was in that age the 
leading representative of that spirit of free inquiry which, 
together with the love of beauty in art, were, as M. Guizot has 
observed, the two great and immortal bequests handed down by 
classical antiquity to modern Europe. This spirit, never utterly 
extinct, had been revived in a preceding generation in a form 
which excited the alarm of the then all-powerful ecclesiastical 
authorities. An individual had arisen who boldly and pertina- 
ciously applied the logical metaphysics of the age to the exami- 
nation of the very centre and stronghold of orthodox Christianity, 
the doctrine of the Trinity. This man was Roscelin, born in 
the latter half of the eleventh century, apparently in Britany, 
and a canon of Compiégne, where, probably, he taught. We 
know little either of his opinions, or of his general character 
and conduct, except through the writings of his controversial 
antagonists; but the brief citations which they make, together 
with their refutations, which, supported by all the weight and 
the countenance of ecclesiastical authority, have been better 

reserved than Roscelin’s own compositions, afford us, on the sub- 
ject of his opinions at least, distinct and sufficient indications. 
The scholastic theology had hitherto been confined to the 
mere expounding, more or less strictly, of the consecrated 
dogmas ; but Roscelin endeavoured to introduce a new method. 
** The Pagans,” says he, as quoted by his chief controversial op- 
ponent, St Anselm, “defend their religion; the Jews defend 
theirs; wherefore we Christians, too, ought to defend our faith.”* 
Here, to defend meant to explain; and Roscelin, acting upon the 
principle which he thus proclaimed, fearlessly brought the philo- 





* « Anselmi Opera; De fide Trinitatis,’ p. 43. 
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sophy of the age, such as it was, to bear upon the great questions 
of Christian theology, and arrived, on the Christian doctrine of 
one God in three persons, at what appeared to the theologians of 
the age nothing less than absolute elhehan—n heresy of the first 
magnitude. Brought before an ecclesiastical council convened 
at Soissons in 1092 or 1093, he was obliged to recant, not 
through conviction, but through fear of being massacred by the 
populace. He was nevertheless condemned, obliged to quit 
France, and sought refuge in England, where, too, declared 
his adherence to his former opinion. Then it was that St 
Anselm, a pupil of William the Bastard’s great ecclesiastical 
coadjutor in the work of conquest, Lanfranc, and who, after pre- 
siding over the celebrated Norman abbey of Bec, had sueceeded 
his master in the archiepiscopacy of Canterbury, resolved to pub- 
lish, against this obstinate and troublesome heretic, his treatise, 
‘ De fide Trinitatis sive Incarnatione Verbi, contra blasphemias 
Roseellini.’ But as the arguments of the Anglo-Norman pri- 
mate were much less logical than theological, so Roscelin, in his 
dialectical pertinacity, finding nothing in them to move his 
reason, was neither convinced nor silenced by all the archbishop’s 
authority and reputation. So far from this, the heretical canon, 
apparently as restless as he was fearless, presented himself as a 
reformer of ecclesiastical morals as well as divinity ; and indeed 
the state of the Anglo-Norman clergy at that period could 
hardly fail to attract the notice and provoke the censure of such a 
spirit. Such a storm was consequently raised against him, that 
he narrowly escaped with life, and was obliged, as the lesser 
danger of the two, to seek shelter once more in France. Here 
it seems that he was made to undergo a rigorous penance, and 
even bodily castigation (‘ut aiunt, a canonicis verberatus,” * 
Abelard himself tells us); nor was he permitted to resume his 
canonical privileges and functions. In his distress Roscelin ap- 
~ to Yves, Bishop of Chartres, and asked for some place in 
1is cathedral church ; but the prelate, in a letter to his a 
which has been preserved, grounds his refusal (which is con- 
veyed with no asperity) upon his apprehension of subjecting 
himself to suspicion by receiving Roscelin, as also that the 
eoming of the latter to Chartres might occasion serious dis- 
turbance; and he even intimates that Roscelin himself would 
thereby incur some danger of being stoned. 

Supported neither by powerful secular protection, nor, it is 
probable, by first-rate literary and rhetorical qualifications, Ros- 
celin sank into constrained silence, and died in obscurity, we 





* Abelardi Opera,’ p, 334, 5. 
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know not even where. But he had set a formidable example of 
boldness and constancy; and, whatever his individual rashness 
and petulance, he opened a new era in the intellectual history of 
the middle ages. 

The doctrine from which Rescelin had deduced his heretical 
tenets involved the very question which was the subject of Abe- 
lard’s controversy with his old master—that of the nature and 
meaning of universals, or general terms, which, till that time, 
had been a question of mere logic—to which ecclesiastical autho- 
rity had remained a stranger. Roscelin adopted the doctrine which 
now generally prevails, and which was probably that of Aristotle; 
namely, that general names do not represent real things, but 
mere abstractions of the mind, and that no things really exist but 
individual things. When this doctrine, however, had been 
turned in the hands of Roscelin to purposes so dangerous to 
orthodoxy; the contrary, or Platonic notion of the real existence 
of genera and species in things themselves, and not solely in 
mental and verbal abstractions—this notion, which Boéthius but 
slightly indicated, and which, for the first three centuries of the 
great scholastic era, had lain in obscurity and disrepute, was all 
at once exalted to the rank of a great fundamental dogma, and 
made to supplant the peripatetic doctrine which, in direct con- 
tradiction with it, had so long held prescriptive sway. 

Such was the origin of the long and ool controversy between 
the nominalists and the realists ; which could never have assumed 
so much importance, nor made so much noise in the world, had 
not the Church found the unity of her power and authority inte- 
rested in the dispute; and this may enable us to understand the 

erils to which Abelard exposed himself, and the philosophical 
frardihood which he displayed, by throwing himself into bold 
opposition to the ecclesiastically patronized, because realist tenets 
of his master, William des Champeaux,—triumphantly refuting 
the doctrine which the Church had taken under its protection, 
and re-establishing the Aristotelian doctrine of the existence of 
genera and species in mental abstractions only, more firmly and 
convincingly than ever.* We here find very strikingly evinced, 
moreover, the strong tendency already existing in the spirit of 
the age towards free inquiry in such matters as were not imme- 





* For any insight into his mode of arraying his authorities and his arguments, 
our limits compel us to refer the student of philosophy to the original piece, which 
occupies scarcely thirty pages (513 to 541) of M. Cousin’s volume, and from which, 
at little expense of time and application, he may gather, we believe, a more perfect 
notion of Abelard’s dialectical power and method than from any similar portion of 
his printed works, 
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diately subject to the authority of the sacred teachers, and the 
disposition to resist the indirect domination or dictation of the 
divine in such questions as came not properly within his province. 
But for these, the superiority of Abelard’s erudition and reason- 
ing, together with all his advantages of person and elocution, 
would not have sufficed to gain for a youth, unsupported by pow- 
erful connections, that amount of individual protection and of 

eneral applause which enabled him so successfully to establish 
Fimself as a public teacher in opposition to a veteran antagonist 
of old-established reputation, and upheld by the most potent 
influence of the time, that of high ecclesiastical favour. 

Abelard, in short, had now taken his part—had made with 
eclat his first grand step in the road of free inquiry, with due 
regard, indeed, to authority, but without servile deference to it; 
and from hence might already be pretty surely foretold, espe- 
cially by those who bore Roscelin’s history in mind, much as to 
the tenour of his later fortunes. So far, however, all was safe, 
bright, and buoyant with him : 


‘¢ Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows.” 


But his next step, while it led him on to higher distinction, 
brought him to the very brink of that peril which lay inevitably 
in his path. His professorial career had been interrupted by a 
second visit to Britany, at the request of his mother, who was 
preparing to follow the example of her husband in assuming, 
according to the prevalent custom of the age, the monastic 
habit. From this absence, which was but short, he returned into 
France, chiefly, as he tells us, to devote himself to the study of 
divinity. Here he found his old master and antagonist, Des 
Champeaux, who had often before been talked of to fill the see 
of Chalons, actually installed in that bishopric, and so, charac- 
teristically and appropriately compensated for the loss of the 
dialectical battle by the gain of a mitre. This promotion took 
place in the year 1113, when Abelard was already thirty-three or 
thirty-four years of age. It is to be inferred from the words of 
the latter in this part of his narrative, although they do not dis- 
tinctly express it, that he had purposed to attend Des Champeaux’s 
theological lectures. Such intention was indeed quite natural— 
perhaps we should say quite necessary—considering that Des 
Champeaux, though beaten in dialectics, was still, even in public 
estimation, at the head of theological instruction in Paris; and 
is manifestly consistent with the step which, on finding William, 
by his new ecclesiastical preferment, finally removed from the 
professor’s chair, was adopted by Abelard, of going directly to 
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Laon, to attend there the lectures of the aged Anselm,* who 
had been Des Champeaux’s own theological master. Abelard’s 
relations with Anselm afford a curious parallel to his former ones 
with William; and under his keen and searching pen the theo- 
logian fares no better than the dialectician :— 


“I repaired, then,” he says, ‘to this old man, who owed his 
reputation more to long practice than to strength of intellect or of 
memory. Whosoever came, in uncertainty on any point, to ask his 
opinion, returned more uncertain than they came. Admirable to 
mere listeners, he shrank to nothing in the eye of the questioner. 
Of words his command was wonderful, but contemptible in mean- 
ing, and devoid of reasoning. When he kindled his fire, he filled 
his house with smoke instead of lighting it with flame. His tree, 
in full foliage, showed goodly from afar; but they who approached 
and examined it closely, found it barren: so that when I went up to 
it to gather its fruit, I discovered it to be as the fig-tree which the 
Lord had cursed, or as the old oak to which Lucan compares 
Pompey, where he says— 


+...» ‘Stat magni nominis umbra, 

Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro.’ 
When once I had found out this, I lay not long idle beneath its 
shade. By degrees, my attendance at his lectures became less fre- 
quent; which gave umbrage to some of his more distinguished 
pupils, who interpreted it as a mark of contempt for so great a 
master, and accordingly, by their sinister suggestions, excited his 
animosity against me. 

‘«‘ One day, when, after going through the exercise of collating 
certain opinions, we scholars were conversing jocularly together, 
one among the rest insidiously asked me what I thought about the 
reading of the sacred books—I, who had hitherto been a student in 
physics+ only. I answered that such reading and study were most 
salutary, wherein the salvation of the soul was to be learned; but 
that I wondered exceedingly that lettered men should not, for the 
understanding of the inspired writers, find the writings themselves, 
or the simple glosses upon them, to be sufficient, without need of 
any other teaching. Most of those present laughed at this reply, 
and asked me if perchance I myself was bold enough for such an 
undertaking. I told them that, if they chose, I was ready to make 
the experiment. Then exclaiming aloud, with increased laughter, 
‘ Certainly,’ said they, ‘ you have our consent.’ ‘ Seek out, then,’ 
said I, ‘and bring me an exposition of some unfamiliar pas- 
sage of Scripture, and I will put your proposal to the proof.’ 





* Not the Anselm previously mentioned, who was raised to the English 
primacy, and after death canonized. 

+ Under the denomination physica was evidently comprised all the science of 
the time that lay without the domain of theology. 
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So they all agreed to fix upon that very obscure — 
of Ezekiel. Accordingly, taking up the exposition, I forthwit 
invited them to a reading on the following day. Advising 
me in my own despite, they told me that I ought not to be 
too hasty over such a task, but take longer time, inexperienced as I 
was, to search out, and ascertain the explanation. I, however, in- 
dignantly rejoined, that my custom was to succeed not by dint of 
eS but of genius ; and added, that either I would altogether 
esist from the trial, or they should not delay coming to the lecture 
according tomy wish. Still, but few of them attended my first lec- 
ture, as they all thought it ridiculous for me, almost ohh inexpe- 
rienced in sacred reading, to enter so hastily upon my task. All, 
however, who did attend, were so well pleased with this first lecture, 
that they extolled it with singular commendations, and urged me to 
0 on with my exposition in the same manner in which I had begun. 

n hearing of this, they who had been absent crowded to my second 
and third lectures, and all alike became at once eager to tran- 
scribe the glosses which I had commenced in my first day’s 
reading. 

“*In consequence of this, the old man aforesaid, conceiving a 
violent enmity, and having, as I have mentioned above, been 
already inflamed against me by the representations of others, began 
to persecute me no less on account of my Scripture readings than 
my master, William, had formerly done for my philosophical ones. 
At that time there were among the old man’s scholars two distin- 
= above the rest, namely, Alberic of Reims and Lotulf the 

ombard ; and if proportion to their self-sufficiency was the zeal 
with which they stimulated their master against me. At their sug- 
gestion chiefly, as afterwards appeared, he shamelessly forbade me 
to continue any longer, in the place where he was master, the work 
of exposition which I had begun. The pretext which he alleged 
was, that, in the course of this work, should I, as one unversed in 
the study, happen to write anything erroneous, the blame of it might 
be imputed to him. When this came to the ears of the scholars, 
they were moved with the greatest indignation at a piece of detrac- 
tion as manifest and as envious as ever man had undergone. But 
the more evidently calumnious was the prohibition, the more 
severe it was to me, and the more the persecution added to my 

ame. 

‘¢ In a little while, therefore, I returned to Paris ; and there, the 
school which had long been intended for and offered to me—that 
from which I had formerly been expelled—I quietly possessed for 
several years. Here, in the very commencement of my mastership, 
I studied to complete the commentary on Ezekiel which I had 
begun at Laon. So acceptable did this prove to my readers, that 
they thought I had acquired no less proficiency and skill in sacred 
than in philosophic lore. And hence, my school becoming so ex- 
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ceedingly frequented for both kinds of study, how much pecuniary 
gain it brought me, and how much exalted reputation, you are like- 
wise well aware.” 


Nor is there anything hyperbolical or exaggerated in the latter 
part of this extract: it is simple matter of fact and history, 
attested by all cotemporary evidence. Foulques, prior of Deuil, 
in a letter to Abelard himself, though his style has some- 
what of oriental inflation, does no more than justice to his 
European celebrity and Parisian popularity at that period, where 
he says :-— 

“ No distance of country, no height of mountains, no depth of 
vallies, no intricate journey beset with perils and thieves, could with- 
hold your scholars from you. Rome sent her children to be taught 
by you: she who had been the mistress of every science, now 
showed, by consigning her pupils to your care, that her knowledge 
was inferior to yours. The English youth, in spite of intervening 
seas and storms, at the sound of your name, despising danger, 
crowded eager on. To you far Britany sent her inhabitants for in- 
struction; to you did those of Anjou come and submit their 
softened fierceness. Poitou, Gascony, Iberia, Normandy, Flanders, 
the Teutons, and the Swedes, ardent in your praise, evermore ex- 
tolled and proclaimed your genius. I speak not of the inhabitants 
of the city of Paris, and of every part of France, the remotest 
as well as the nearest, all as eager to receive your lessons as if with 
you alone instruction was to be found. In a word, moved by the 
splendour of your genius, the charms of your elocution, and the 
acuteness of your penetration, to you they all approached, as to the 
source from which science flowed in the purest stream.”* ‘In this 
celebrated school,” adds M. Guizot, “‘ were trained one po 
(Celestine II), nineteen cardinals, more than fifty bishops and a 
bishops, French, English, or German, and a much larger number 
still of those men with whom popes, bishops, and cardinals had 
often to contend, such as Arnold of Brescia, and many others, 
The number of pupils who used at that time to assemble round 
Abelard has been estimated at upwards of five thousand.” + 


But, triumphant as our accomplished philosophico-theological 
lecturer now stood, yet, in his worldly fortunes at least, he stood on 
the very brink of a precipice. His friends and admirers were many ; 
but, among those who claimed a prescriptive and official right to 
prescribe and control the religious opinions of the age, his ene- 
mies were more numerous and more powerful than his friends, 
and were watching, with lynx-eyed vigilance, for any promising 
opportunity to ruin his fame and destroy his influence. ‘The 





* Fulco ad Abezl.—‘ Abzlardi Opera,’ p. 218. 
+ ‘ Essai Historique,’ p. xxiv. 
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impulse he had already given to the spirit of free inquiry, even 
had it been confined to philosophy, was, in the circumstances of the 
age as we have already described them, reason enough for this 
enmity. But the dialectician Abelard carried with him into theo- 
logy his philosophical habits: and we are indebted to M. Cousin’s 
late editorial labours for an original piece, throwing a light upon 
the method and spirit of his theological teaching, which whoever 
can estimate, will have no difficulty in understanding that Abelard 
must necessarily have become a man marked out for persecution. 
This piece is the Sic et Non (Yes and No), one of the most re- 
markable productions of the time. He conceived the idea, 
simple in itself, but fruitful in consequences, of laying down the 
pro and con upon every point of any importance, by means of 
passages from the Scriptures and the Fathers, apparently contra- 
dieting each other—saying yes and no. At first sight, therefore, 
this looks like a mere compilation of conflicting authorities ; but 
it is, in fact, a series of theological problems and discordances, 
powerfully stated, which impose upon the mind a salutary sus- 
pense, ~ it against the danger of a narrow and hasty solu- 
tion, and prepare it to draw sounder and better-considered con- 
clusions. The conclusions themselves, however, are not even 
indicated ; nor could they be so; for Abelard would then have 
been making a treatise of theology, instead of that which he in- 
tended to make, a critical preparation for the study. He reserved 
it to himself to reconcile afterwards the contradictions which he 
thus accumulated, and to lead on his readers to Christian faith and 
orthodoxy through the medium of doubt, and by the very power 
of logic. 

The questions of the Sic et Non embrace the whole theological 
field, and form, as it were, a table of contents of the doctrinal 
treatises in divinity and morals composed by Abelard. Each 

uestion or chapter implies great reading in the author, and his 
choice of authorities shows an enlightened erudition. The 
writers most frequently made use of are, together with the Holy 
Scriptures, the fathers and doctors of the Latin church, especially 
St Augustine, St Jerome, St Ambrose, St Hilary, St Isidore, St 
Gregory, and Venerable Bede. The fathers of the Greek 
church are much more rarely cited, and always through Latin 
translations. Boéthius is often brought forward, both as a divine 
and as a philosopher. Profane authorities are mingled with the 
sacred. Aristotle is apentely quoted, from Boethius’s Latin 
version. Along with Boéthius and Aristotle, whom Abelard 
habitually studied, we sometimes also find Cicero and Seneca. 
One poet only is quoted, and that one is Ovid, in the ‘ Art 
of Love.’ 
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The questions mooted involve and stir up the old controversies 
which will be recalled to the mind of the theological student by 
such “words of fear” as Arianism, Sabellianism, Nestorianism, 
and Pelagianism. But the part of the Sic et Non which stamps its 
true character, is the prologus or introduction: wherein he details 
the difficulties in the way of a sound interpretation of the scrip- 
tures in his time, from the corruptions of the text and the multi- 
plicity of apocryphal works; takes a view almost if not quite 
Protestant, of the authority of the fathers; and proclaims aloud 
the grand key to wisdom to be “ assiduous and frequent 
questioning. . . . . For it is doubt that leads us to inquire, and 
inquiry that brings us to the possession of truth.”* He ad- 
duces the authority of Aristotle. He cites the testimony of 
Divine Truth itself, which has said, ‘* Seek, and you shall find ; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” He places before his 
auditors the example of Jesus Christ himself, sitting, at twelve 

ears old, among the doctors, questioning, studying, and appear- 
ing in the character of a scholar. “ It is precisely,” says Abelard, 
e use the Holy Scriptures are inspired, that we should the 
more strenuously endeavour to penetrate their hidden meaning.” 

The man who, instead of confining himself to saying, “ B 
lieve without doubting all which the Church teaclies,” quoted 
Aristotle and Jesus to prove that the only sure road to divine 
truth was through doubt and inquiry, was regarded according] 
by all true and devoted churchmen. As we have already na 
they lay diligently in wait for opportunities to humble him; and 
they waited not in vain. 

Before entering upon the first remarkable occasion which 
arose, and which introduces into the history of the time the 
extraordinary woman with whose name we opened the present 
article, we might, if our space permitted it, be tempted to throw 
a glance over the general manners of that age, especially as 
regards the sexual relations. And in these, it is the celibacy of 
the secular clergy,—which had long been a thoroughly established 
and vital part of the Romish ecclesiastical discipline,—that we 
should have more particularly to consider; chiefly in respect to 
the bias it gave to the youthful training of all who were destined 
for a learned career, which was almost of necessity an ecclesias- 
tical one. We might unfold the very various operation of this 
particular influence in the development of moral constitutions 
and temperaments originally different: producing moral phe- 
nomena, various indeed, sometimes opposite in complexion, but 


having one substantial affinity, consisting in this—that wherever 











* « Prologus in Sic et Non,’ p. 16, 
Vor. XXXII. No. I. M 
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the individual whom nature has not disqualified, has a career pre- 
scribed to him wherein he knows himself from the commence- 
ment to be artificially debarred from the pursuit and indulgence 
of honourable love—in that individual, of most fatal necessity, 
will the moral symmetry be cramped and distorted, the beauty 
and harmony of the character destroyed. In this place, however, 
our business is not to enlarge upon the general thesis, but to 
illustrate it by a remarkable and very significant example. 

The object of primary importance in the formation of charac- 
ter is, not the degree of perfection, abstractedly considered, to 
which either of the three grand divisions of character, the phy- 
sical, the moral, and the intellectual, or even all of them combined, 
shall be cultivated ;—it is, the just proportion to each other in 
which the three should be made to grow. It is the harmonious 
alone that is the happy development, for the individual himself 
and for those with whom he is in society. This harmony once 
secured, greatness of character may then be aspired to with 
safety ; for then, if such greatness be attained, the sphere of the 
individual’s happiness will be extended, and if it be missed, the 
essence of his happiness will remain unimpaired. In the age of 
Abelard, physical education, we believe, was less neglected, among 
the cultivated portion of society, than at present; and Abelard’s 
father, with all his regard for letters, gave at the same time, 
as the son himself informs us, due attention to the bodily training 
of his children. ‘The vigour of constitution with which Abelard 
grew up is sufficiently apparent in the labours, both mental and 
physical, which, as a writer and a lecturer, it enabled him to 
undergo; and the grace and comeliness of his person, together 
with the power and charm of his elocution, are attested by all 
his cotemporaries who, in mentioning him, have left us any 
descriptive detail. His physical training, therefore, had an ample 
share, though not, we think, a disproportionate one, in his gene- 
ral education: let us now see how the balance was preserved 
between the moral and the intellectual. In the majority of 
natures, this balance, or a preponderance on either side, is deter- 
mined by the external circumstances of education and associa- 
tion under which the character grows up: but there is un- 
doubtedly in some natures a predisposition in the intellectual 
faculties to outweigh the moral and sympathetic feelings ; as, in 
certain others, there is a tendency of the feelings to preponderate 
over the intellect. According to the earliest indication which 
Abelard’s autobiography affords us as to the original bent of his 
own disposition, he seems to have belonged to the former of 
these two classes of exceptions to the general rule. His eager 
preference of “ the weapons of dialectical argument before all 
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other philosophical acquirements” was the ominous indication of 
an inherent tendency to discord and disproportion between the 
leading elements of his character—an indication which should 
have dictated a steady counteraction of this dangerous preponder- 
ance by the strenuous culture of the affections and moral feel- 
ings. But such superintendence, rare in any age, was least of 
all to be looked for in the age of Abelard: on the contrary, they 
who might have given his boyish character a more salutary bias, 
thought there could be no harm in flattering and stimulating to 
the utmost that acuteness and brilliancy which promised their 
possessor so much fame and advantage. Thus, in young Abelard, 
were the pride and the passion of intellectual distinction fostered 
and pampered, as it were, into inordinate size and vigour; and 
thus were the natural affections, and the capacity for noble and 
cordial sympathy, left to dwindle and droop. This dispropor- 
tionate developsntint is clearly manifest in the whole of our 
young student’s career, until he found himself quietly installed in 
the first professorial chair of the kingdom—a career which, ac- 
cording to his own avowal, was so- much more brilliant, con- 
tentious and enterprising, than it was amiable and urbane. 

Of most engaging person—of acute, accomplished, and inde- 
pendent intellect, but of little heart—basking, in the prime of 
mature manhood, in the smiles of an admiring public,—such was 
Abelard when his extraordinary history becomes linked with that 
of Heloise. If we bear these things in mind—and, withal, that 
he was naturally looking, though with no mean and servile spirit, 
towards ecclesiastical honours—we shall find nothing at all mys- 
terious in the new relation which he now contracted. The idea 
of a union, honourable in the eyes of society, with any woman, 
however distinguished, could not for a moment enter his contem- 
plation; and to be capable of generous love, abstractedly con- 
sidered, a man must first be capable of genuine friendship ; but 
such was not the case with Abelard. ‘The license of the age 
would, with little difficulty, allow him a mistress as an object of 
sensual enjoyment; and a mistress in that sense, and that alone, 
he now jones Ste under the inspiration of Plato, nor of Cicero, 
but of Ovid :— 

‘¢ There was then,” he says, “‘ in that same city of Paris a cer- 
tain girl, named Heloise, niece to one Fulbert, a canon; and in 
proportion to the greatness of his affection for her, was the care 
which he had taken to give her every kind of literary improvement 
in his power. Hence, with beauty by no means of the lowest order, 
she had literary acquirements of the highest; and even as this gift 
of learning is rarely to be found in women, so did it set off this 
maiden to advantage, and so had it made her celebrated throughout 
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the kingdom. Her, then, having well considered all those things 
which act as enticements to a lover, I deemed the fittest to be connected 
with me in the amatory bond ;* and this I thought I could accom- 
plish very easily ; for so great at that time was my fame, and so 
pre-eminent the , oasey of my youth and person, that what woman 
soever I might have chosen to honour with my love, I had no 
repulse to apprehend. I thought, too, that I should the more easily 
gain the girl’s consent, knowing as I did to how great a degree she 

th possessed learning and loved it; so that, even when absent 
from each other, we could be together by- means of written corres- 
pondence—could even write many things more freely than we could 
speak them, and so be constantly in delightful conversation. 

* All on fire, then, with my passion for this girl, I sought an 
opportunity of bringing her into familiar and daily intercourse with 
me, and so drawing her the more easily to consent to my wishes. 
With this view I made a proposal to her uncle, through certain of 
his friends, that he poteed receive me as an inmate of his house, 
which was very near to my school, on whatever terms of remunera- 
tion he chose; alleging as my reason, that I found the care of a 
household an impediment to study, and its expense too burdensome. 
Now, on the one hand, he was very covetous, and, on the other, 
most solicitous that his niece should continue to advance in literary 
attainments ; so that he was easily brought to agree to my proposal, 
in his eagerness for gain, and his persuasion- that his niece would 
thus have the benefit of my instruction. On the latter point he used 
such earnest entreaty with me as promoted my wishes and favoured 
my passion far beyond my hopes; committing the maiden wholly 
to my charge, in order that, whenever I should be at leisure from 
my school, whether by day or by night, I might take the trouble of 
teaching her; and, shoul I find her negligent, use forcible com- 
pulsion. Hereupon I wondered at the man’s excessive simplicity, 
with no less amazement than if I had beheld him entrusting a tender 
lamb to the care of a famishing wolf; for in thus placing the girl in 
my hands, for me not only to teach her, but use forcible coercion, 
what did he do but give full liberty to my desires, and offer the 
opportunity even had it not been sought ; seeing that, should entice- 
ment fail, I might use threats and stripes in order to subdue her. 
Two things, however, there chiefly were, which kept all foul suspi- 
cion from his mind—his affection for his niece, and my long esta- 
blished reputation for chastity. In a word, then, we were thus 
united—first, under the same roof, then in the same inc!ination.” 


As regards the personal graces and intellectual accomplish- 





* This business-like mode of proceeding is here expressed by Abelard almost in 
the poet's words :— 
“ Principio, quod amare velis reperire labora, 
Qui nova nunc primum miles in arma venis : 
Proximus huig¢ labor est placitam exorare puellam ;” &c. 
De Arte Amandi, lib, i, vv. 35 et seq. 
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ments of Heloise, we must do Abelard’s taste the justice to say, 
that we believe his deliberate choice to be of itself a sufficing 
testimony, even were it not corroborated as it is by the concur- 
ring evidence of all cotemporary writers, and amply confirmed 
by her own literary remains. [Excepting the general fact of the 
care bestowed upon her by her uncle, we know nothing of her 
instructors beyond the mention incidentally made by Abelard 
himself, that de received part of her education among the nuns 
of Argenteuil, in the neighbourhood of Paris. The vigour and 
freedom of her pen, however, with the independent originality of 
her thoughts and conduct, afford strong presumption of her 
having been, in the main, her own instructress. The worthy 
and venerable abbot of Cluni, writing to Heloise herself during 
a much later and very different phase of her existence, thus 
alludes to her early life :— 

«¢ Ere yet I had completed the period of my adolescence—ere yet 
I had entered my years of youthful manhood, the fame, not then, 
indeed, of your devotion, but of your virtuous and laudable studies, 
became known to me. In those days I heard that there was a wo- 
man who, though not released from worldly ties, applied herself 
most diligently to letters-(a thing extremely rare), and to the study 
of secular wisdom; so that neither the pleasures nor amusements 
of life could withdraw her from this profitable cultivation of the 
liberal arts. At a time when almost all the world were lost in 
shameful indolence, and Wisdom could hardly find where to rest 
her foot, not among the female sex alone, who had utterly renounced 
her, but even among masculine spirits, you, by your exalted studies, 
had not only left all women far behind you, but had excelled, too, 
nearly all the men. Soon, however, as it pleased him who, accord- 
ing to the words of the apostle, chose you for his own even from 
your mother’s womb, to call you to him by his heavenly grace, your 
pursuits were turned to far better objects; and, now a true philo- 
sopher, you substituted the gospel in place of logic, the apostle 
instead of physics, Christ for Plato, and the cloister for the aca- 
demy.” 

The last sentence, in particular, concurs with all else that we 
know of Heloise from her own pen and those of others, to point 
out the difference between the general tenour of her philoso- 
phical studies and those of Abelard. In her we find every mark 
of that beautiful and desirable equipoise between the intellectual 
and moral qualities which was wanting in the great dialectician. 
With a heart as glowing as her intellect was bright—left, appa- 
rently, in her choice of reading, to the guidance of her own just 
and noble instincts—the subtleties of logic could acquire no en- 
grossing predominance in her mind; the noble in conception, 
the generous in act, had their full and healthy share in her feel- 
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ings and her thoughts. And all this, be it ever clearly remem- 
bered, existed in her previously to, and quite independently of, 
any tutorship, real or pretended, on the part of Abelard. He 
himself tells us, in the passage above cited, that her learned 
reputation was fully and widely established before he became 
wns acquainted with her; he does not even pretend that 

e ever contemplated giving her any philosophical instruction ; 
and we shall presently see that, during the brief period of their 
residence under the same roof, his lessons were exclusively of a 
different and inferior description. In short, though Abelard was 
now at least six-and-thirty years of age, and Heloise was but 
eighteen, it is quite evident that, if he was the subtler logician, 
the abler and more expert theologian, she was much the greater 
moral philosopher of the two; and this superiority over him we 
shall find that she preserved to the last hour of his life. In her 
a noble nature, with every healthy tendency, having by miracle 
escaped artificial constraint and distortion, had unfolded itself in 
harmonious vigour. With the two grand requisites, fine person 
and fine intellect, which she possessed in common with Abelard, 
she had the third great qualification—noble and tender feeling, 
wherein he was so unfortunately deficient. 

Let us now see how this essential and momentous difference 
between the two characters operated in their appreciation of each 
other. Abelard himself tells us, in terms sufficiently plain, that 
he set himself deliberately to work to violate the most sacred 
domestic confidence, and to play the vulgar seducer; that he 
regarded Fulbert’s accomplished niece solely with the eyes of a 
refined sensualist. Little did he then know—little did he ever 
know—how unworthy the gross offering which he brought was 
of the shrine to which he was bearing it. We hold it as an 
axiom no less true in the great science of character than in that 
of mathematics, “the less cannot comprehend the greater.” 
It was morally, we would almost say mathematically impossible, 
that the man of person and mind alone should ever understand 
the woman of person, mind, and heart. But what, then, thought 
she of him? By the like rule, it may be said, she should have 
comprehended him from the very first. But think of her youth 
and inexperience in the world; think of his personal oa 
his physical and mental accomplishments, and his dazzling 
renown—an intellectual renown, to which she was so peculiar! 
alive. The study of character, Heaven knows, is little advanced, 
and little diffused, even in the present day: poor Heloise, at 
eighteen, and in the twelfth century, may well be excused for 
appearing little versed in it. The bitter truth, as regarded her 
lover, did, as we shall see, force itself upon her in the end; but, 
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in the full tide of youth, of hope, of yet unclouded faith in 
human virtue, she committed the error of every youthful, noble, 
and ardent spirit which the world has not yet bruised—she argued 
from herself to others—so that her very philosophy, in this ab- 
sence of worldly experience, served but to heighten the illusion. 
So far from setting herself cautiously to examine whether, in the 
man who thus approached her with his homage, there might not 
be, under all that captivating exterior and that intellectual bril- 
liancy, a want of heart—it was not for her once to suspect that 
such a thing was possible. 

Abelard plunged headlong into a voluptuous indulgence, 
doubly piquant from its novelty and from the choice taste where- 
with he had selected its object. He lost all self-command, all 
capability of reflection or mental application. Not so Heloise, 
though so much his junior. It was not in the mere intoxication 
of her senses and imagination, lively and excitable as they were, 
that she admitted him so speedily on the footing which he de- 
sired. With the Grecian fire she had the Roman firmness. 
Over the deepest and most troublous agitations of passion and 
affection within her breast, the light’ of her intellect ever beamed 
serene. It was not, therefore, mere yielding weakness that gave 
her to Abelard—it was deliberate resolve. In the spirit in 
which she had studied antiquity—the spirit of that ‘‘ philosophic 
Aspasia” whom we shall find her well pleased to cite—she had 
been led to conceive, or dream, of exalted friendship in love— 
a friendship free as air, and deathless by virtue of its freedom. 
This dream she aspired to realize; and she acted, not yielded, 
accordingly. Abelard, in his pampered self-complacence, un- 
doubtedly congratulated himself upon his triumph over an accom- 
plished, susceptible girl; but it was her own noble heart and mind 
that betrayed her to one whom she mistakenly thought capable of 
requiting the sacrifice. 

We will not translate Abelard’s own account of his happiness 
—happiness such as he could enjoy; but we think it good to give 
the original passage in a note below, that the reader may judge 
for himself how different from the retrospect of a genuine lover 
is this confession of a penitent voluptuary.* Neither do we 





* Sub occasione itaque discipline, amori penitus vacabamus, et seeretos recessus 
quos amor optabat, studium lectionis offerebat. Apertis itaque libris, plura de 
amore quam de lectione verba se ingerebant: plura erant oscula quam sententia : 
sepiis ad sinus quim ad libros reducebantur manus: crebrids oculos atmor in 
se reflectebat quam lectio in scripturam dirigebat. Qudque minds suspicionis 
haberemus, verbera quanddque dabat amor non furor, gratia non ira; que omnium 
unguentorum suavitatem transcenderent! Quid denique? Nullus 4 cupidis 
intermissus est gradus amoris; et si quid insolitum amor excogitare potuit, est 
additum. Et qué minus ista fueramus experti gaudia, ardentiis illis insistebamus, 
et minis in fastidium vertebantur. 
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admire the taste which dictated the insertion of this passage in 
a letter addressed merely to a friend. Heloise, we shall see, re- 
verted to these moments of her existence in a different tone and 
spirit, even when pouring out her inmost thoughts, emotions, 
and recollections, before the privileged eye of her husband and 
spiritual counsellor :— 


‘¢ These pleasures so engrossed me,” says Abclard in continuation, 
“that I could apply but little either to philosophy or to my 
scholastic business. It was insupportably irksome to me to repair 
to the school, or to remain in it when there; and excessively la- 
borious, too, I found it, to give my nightly vigils to love, and still 
devote my daily ones to study. So negligently and tepidly were 
my lectures now gone through, that I uttered nothing by dint of 
invention, but all by force of memory, and in repetition of my 
former lessons; and now, whenever the inspiration of song was 

iven me, it was not of the philosophic but of the amatory kind. 
Most of the songs I then produced are still, as you know, admired 
and sung in many a land, especially by such as delight in the way 
of life I then was leading. What sorrowing, sighing, and lamenting 
came upon my scholars when they perceived my mind to be so 
occupied, or rather so disturbed, is almost beyond conception. The 
thing was, indeed, too evident, I may say, to deceive any one, ex- 
cepting only the man to whose dishonour it especially tended—I 
mean, the girl’s own uncle.” 


Two things merit particular observation in this paragraph ; 
first, the manifest indulgence which the manners and notions of 
the time extended, notwithstanding the gravity of Abelard’s 
public character, to the simple fact of his having taken a mistress ; 
and secondly, the total disregard which he himself seems to have 
shown both for the good opinion of Fulbert and the reputation 
of his niece; he seems to have sported with them both, and by 
the unreserved publicity which he gave to her name in the com- 
positions of which he here speaks, to have proclaimed his 
amour with her far and near. f Fulbert’s indignation, too, he 
must have made incredibly light: he had yet to learn how fearful 
a thing it is to brave the lion sinews of outraged affection and 
confidence. 


“ Although,” says he, Lacey, | his narrative, “ the fact had 


repeatedly been suggested to him (Fulbert) by different persons, he 
could not bring himself to believe it—owing partly, as I have 
already mentioned, to his excessive affection or his niece, and 
partly to the well-known purity of my previous life: for we may 
not easily suspect anything foul in those of whom we are affec- 
tionately fond ; nor yet can any stain of suspicion harbour in the 
breast along with warm regard:—whence the sentence of St Jerome 
in his epistle to Sabinianus: ‘ We are wont to learn last of all the 
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evil-doings of our own house, nor even to know the vicious actions 
of our wives and children when they are familiar in our neighbours’ 
mouths :’ but these things, however late, are learned some time or 
other; and what all the world discover cannot easily be hidden 
from one.’ So, therefore, it happened to us, after a few months had 
elapsed. How grieved the uncle at this discovery !—how grieved 
the lovers at their own separation !—what confusion overwhelmed 
me!—what sorrow I felt for the maiden’s affliction !—what 
anguish she endured at my disgrace! Each of us deplored, not 
our own, but the other’s misfortune; each bewailed, not our own, 
but the other’s sufferings. This separation of our persons did but 
the more unite our hearts; this privation but inflamed our pas- 
sion; and the fit of shame, once past, made us the more insensible 
to shame—besides that the fit itself was the less violent, seeing that 
we had found the occasion of it so agreeable. And thus, that really 
happened to us which the poet hath fabled of the detection of Mars 


and Venus.” 

Abelard had, in his own mind, evidently assigned to Fulbert 
a very insignificant part in the little domesiic piece he was 
getting up; but the canon proved, in spite of him, a very im- 
portant personage. Itis true that Fulbert had no vastly deep 
insight into individual character; but neither had Abelard: each 
had mistaken his man. But one of them was now beginning to 


open his eyes. What the canon felt on the first discovery, is 
only indicated to us by the single exclamation of Abelard above 
translated—*“ O quantus in hoc cognoscendo dolor avunculi!” 
But if his grief was in the first instance tolerably passive, a 
second blow soon came to rouse it into greater activity :— 


‘“¢ Not long after,” continues Abelard, ‘the girl discovered her- 


self to be pregnant: she forthwith wrote in great exultation to 
apprize me of it, and advise with me as to what steps should be 
taken thereupon. Accordingly, one night, when her uncle was 
from home, and as it had been agreed between us, I took her away 
secretly from his house, and had her conveyed without delay into 
my own country. There she resided with my sister, until she gave 
birth to a male infant, which she named Astrolabius. 

*‘ When her uncle returned,” continues the man who had 
wronged him, ‘ he went almost frantic ; the grief and shame that 
overwhelmed him can only be conceived by those who have felt the 
like. What he should do to me, what snares he should lay for me, he 
knew not. Were he to slay me, or do me any bodily harm, what 
he dreaded of all things was, that this might be revenged in my 
own country upon his beloved niece. To seize upon me, and lay 
me somewhere under constraint, was by no means in his power ; 
chiefly because T was most carefully on my guard against him, not 
doubting that he would soon attack me in some shape or other, if 
he could and dared.” 
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Our philosopher now began to find that he had a rather serious 
business on his hands. Not, as we have said before, that he had 
much to apprehend in the shape of moral censure from the public 
of his time; but the personal resentment of Fulbert, so justly 
and deeply grounded, was not only formidable in itself, but was 
eapable of ewe wielded by his enemies as a most effective 
instrument for ruining or damaging his fortune. How far, 
through the whole affair, Fulbert was stimulated in his schemes 
of redress or revenge by the public or private enemies of Abelard, 
remains buried for ever in the secret part of this extraordinary 
history ; but that le received such prompting, however indirectly, 
there can be little doubt. ‘There were many to whom Abelard’s 
death at that period would have been acceptable, and who, next 
to that, would desire of all things to see his ecclesiastical prospects 
cut off by marriage. Death—marriage—or flight ;—our pro- 
fessor, notwithstanding the confidence which we have seen him 
expressing in his own security, was evidently persuaded there 
was no other probable alternative. ‘This persuasion, much rather 
than any real remorse, notwithstanding his own protestation, 
must account for his taking so speedily the step which he thus 
relates :— 


“ At length,” he says, “ greatly compassionating his excessive 
anguish, and strongly accusing myself of the fraud which love had 
committed, as of the deepest treachery, I went and entreated the 
man, promising to make him any reparation that he chose to re- 
quire ; telling ‘him, at the same time, that the thing could not seem 
wonderful to any one who had experienced the force of the passion, 
and who bore in mind with how miserable a fall the very greatest 
men had been cast down by women, even from the beginning of the 
human race. The more thoroughly to appease him, I offered him 
the satisfaction, beyond what he could have hoped, of uniting 
myself in matrimony to her whom I had corrupted—provided only 
it were done secretly, so as not to prejudice my reputation. To 
this he consented ; and accordingly, by the word of himself and 
his friends, and by the kiss of peace, he concluded with me the 
compact I had requested—the more easily to betray me. There- 
upon I repaired to my own country, and brought back my mistress 
to make her my wife. 

*¢ She approved not at all of this step,” he continues; ‘ nay, she 
strove to * stew me altogether from it, by urging two reasons— 
the danger as well as the dishonour I should incur. She protested 
that her uncle was not to be reconciled by any satisfaction—as, in- 
deed, was afterwards apparent. She asked me what glory she 
should have in me when she had rendered me inglorious, degradi 
me and herself together. What expiation, she said, ought not the 
world to require of her, were she to deprive it of such a luminary ? 
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What maledictions, what loss to the Church, what lam entation of 
= must ensue upon this marriage! How unbecoming 

ow deplorable it would be, that he whom nature hb ad created for 
all the world should devote himself to one wom in and subject 
himself to such debasement! In short, she dete: fab the very idea 


of this iag i , > 
7 marriage, as being every way shameful «4nd burdensome to 


Abelard then details the arguments ? nd authorities which 


Heloise, in her strenuous endeavour to 


a change his matrimonial 
determination, accumulated, from thr , S 


resources of her own 


reason, from the Scriptures, the Chr’ jctian fathers, and the an- 
cient philosophers. In her letters, - ‘ 
Abelard’s report of her argument 
but supplying some interesting 


we shall find her confirming 
s on this head as far as it goes, 
omissions. He concludes it 


*¢ And then, she added, wh 
back, as also how much ¢ 
honourable to me, that she 
wife—that so I should - 
unconstrained by any r 
too, she said, would r 
for its being less frer 
inducement or diss 
from my resolutiv 
ing me—sighin 
‘ All that rer 
to the ruin 
our love !’ 
want her 


sat peril I should incur by taking her 
aearer it would be to her, and more 
2 should be called my mistress than my 
cemain unjted to her by inclination only, 
suptial bond. Our intervals of separation, 
.ake the pleasure of our interviews the greater, 
quent. When, by these and the like means of 
aasion, she found that she could not divert me 
on, and yet could not bear the thought of offend- 

g and weeping bitterly, she thus ended her appeal : 
,ains to be said, then, is to wish that there may not, 
of us both, be sorrow in store for us great as has been 
Nor, as has since been known to all the world, did she 
ein the spirit of prophesy.” 


continues— 


Having, then, committed our little boy to my sister’s charge, we 
arned privately to Paris ; and in a few days, after going through 
ae vigils of prayer in a certain church secretly and by night, there 
also, very early one morning, in the presence of her uncle and some 
of his friends as well as mine, we received the nuptial benediction. 
We then each went our several way; and after this we met but 
seldom and in secret, to conceal as much as possible what had taken 
lace. Her uncle, however, and his familiars, seeking to relieve 
im from his public shame, began to divulge the marriage, in vio- 
lation of the word which they had pledged to me. She, on the 
other hand, vowed and protested that it was utterly false. He, 
violently provoked at this denial, loaded her with opprobrious lan- 
guage. &n learning this, I removed her to a nunnery near Paris, 
named Argenteuil, wherein formerly, when achild, she had received 
her education. The religious dress, too, suitable to the monastic 
‘state, excepting the veil, I got made for her, and caused her to 


re 
t’ 
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assume it. Hearing of this, her uncle and his relatives thought 
that now ab.ove all I meant to cheat them, and, by making her a 
nun, to get ea Sily rid of her. Hence, in violent indignation, con- 
spiring against ne, they bribed one of my servants, through whose 
means they surp ‘ised me one night sleeping quietly in an inner 
chamber of my loa gings, and there inflicted on me a most cruel and 
shameful revenge... « - 

‘When the morn.'ng came, and the whole town congregated 
around me, so great were their wonder and lamentation—with 
such clamour did they annoy, and with such wailings disturb 
me, as it is difficult, n.%y, impossible to express. The clerks 
above all, and my own sholars especially, tormented me with 
insupportable sighing and gr« ning, so that I suffered much —_ 
from their compassion than fr °™ the pain of my wound, and the 
sense of shame afflicted me more than that of grief. I revolved in 
my mind what fame I had just before been ging: 
easy and instantaneous a fall it wa.’ "Ow cast down, nay, hed vy 
extinguished—by how just a judgma.‘t of God T with be ag Hi 
that part of my body wherein I had been guilty—with how just 
a treachery the man whom I had betray, *4 had retaliated upon me 
—how my enemies would extol this m, Wifest equity—what ever- 
lasting sorrow the blow which had struck n. *¢ Would entail upon my 
relatives and friends—how widely my sin, gular ys came 
occupy the world’s attention. What path, I thought, wound “yr 
be open to me ?—with what face could I go fort. 4 in public -—to be 
pointed at by every finger—to be lacerated by ev. *Y tongue—to 
to all a monstrous spectacle !” 


He then relates his additional confusion at re flecting that, 
“ according to the killing letter of the law,” which lh, * “eS — 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy, the mutilation inflicted 0, * him ha 
excluded him from all ecclesiastical offices; and thus pri veeeds— 


«In this state of wretchedness, I confess it was the confu 2°" of 
shame, rather than religious devotion, that impelled me to 
the covert of the cloister; she having first, at my command, \ += 
lingly taken the veil and entered the convent. e both at onc. ” 
then, assumed the consecrated habit; I, in the abbey of St Denis— 
she, in the aforesaid nunnery of Argenteuil. She, I remember, 
when most people, compassionating her tender youth, strove to 
deter her from embracing the yoke of monastic discipline, by re- 
parenting it as an intolerable punishment, replied by uttering in 
roken accents, weeping and sobbing, the complaint of Cornelia— 
- » . « O maxime conjux, 

O thalamis indigne meis! hoc juris habebat 

In tantum fortuna caput? Cur impia nupsi, 

Si miserum factura fui? Nunc accipe peenas, 

Sed quas sponté mam ..... 


So saying, she went straight to the altar, took the blessed veil from 
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thence at the hands of the bishop, and bound herself, before the 
eyes of all, to the monastic profession.” 

Heroic affection for her lover, implicit devotion to his will, 
and these alone, drew Heloise to the cloister; she had no other 
vocation for it whatever. ‘To her vigorous, active intellect, and 
her ardent imagination, it could otherwise seem nothing but a 
prison and a tomb, the dreariest and the deathliest. But'since her 
entering it gave pleasure to him, it became to her anticipations 
the very dwelling-place of light and joy. What did she lose by 
quitting the world, while he was all the world to her? That 
intercourse of soul which was now her universe, would be but 
the more constant, the less interrupted by the common-place im- 
portunities of society. Personally at intervals, by correspon- 
dence more frequently, they should pour out their spirits to 
each other, in communion free, unblamed, and unsuspected. 
Such—so full, so bright, so undoubting—were now the faith 
and hope of Heloise. 

Far different were the feelings and motives of Abelard in 
devoting Heloise to seclusion : revenge and vulgar jealousy were 
his sole incentives; revenge, against her uncle and his friends ; 
jealousy, as to the exclusive possession of her person. As we 
said, the immediate provocation to the outrage committed upon 
Abelard had been the very suspicious-looking step which he had 
taken, of placing his bride in the convent, and, above all, of 
clothing her in the monastic habit, excepting the sacred veil 
alone—putting her, as it were, within one brief step of absolute 
consignment to the cloister. After the deep and deliberate 
treachery which he had already practised,—after a marriage 
which, with the professional views which he necessarily cherished, 
they were well aware that fear for his life had alone impelled 
him to contract,—we must deem Heloise’s relatives quite excus- 
able for suspecting, as he says, or, as we believe, for having arrived 
at a thorough conviction, that he meant to use the monastic pro- 
fession as a means of evading the reparation to which he had 
sacramentally pledged himself. On the other hand, Abelard’s 
reflections, already quoted, upon the peculiar nature of the out- 
rage, show us that what he felt most keenly of all was, the 
perfect, though severe propriety with which the form of the 
retribution was adapted to the exclusively sensual nature of his 
passion, as well as to the marring of those views of ecclesiastical 
preferment, which he was still supposed to entertain. It was 
cruelly provoking for the great dialectician, thus to find himself 
beaten for once, not only physically, but logically. His ‘‘ great 
revenge” was proportionately insatiable; and probably, the 
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chief satisfaction that he found in commanding Heloise to final 
seclusion was, that he thereby carried into effect the intention for 
which her relatives had so violently punished him. As regards 
his second motive, feeling himself now dead to her, he supposed 
that she would soon be dead to him; and felt a selfish, at least, 
if not malignant satisfaction, in remorselessly exercising his all- 
werful influence over her—before, as he unworthily thought, 
er consideration of his altered state should have time to diminish 
it: to place her warm and blooming youth under that lasting 
combination of religious and physical restraint, which, in spite of 
any change in her own inclination, should keep her dead to others 
as well as to himself. 

With Abelard, then, we will close the sepulchral door of the 
convent on his noble-hearted victim: with Abelard we will 
forget her for several of the following years of his existence, to 
pursue the thread of that which was his proper vocation—his 

roper life—in which love, such as he was capable of knowing 
it, could not have been anything more than an episode—in his 
cease, indeed, strangely and briefly ended. And now, as regards 
his religious calling, we must observe, that if he had not exactly 
the spirit calculated to make his fortune the most rapidly as a 
secular ecclesiastic, still less was he fitted to be happy or honoured 
as a monk. If Heloise had a mind and heart of which the 
cloister was unworthy, Abelard was at least unfitted for it by 
intellect and taste ; and he himself has told us that shame rather 
than devotion impelled him to enter it. ‘The abbey of St Denis 
was one of those into which the monastic reform had not pene- 
trated: its wealth, its vicinity to, and connections with, the 
capital and the court, kept its manners notoriously licentious ; 
and its abbot at this time, according to Abelard’s own statement, 
was pre-eminent among his monks in vice as in dignity. But to 
inquire—to reason—to teach—was Abelard’s accustomed and 
appropriate element—not to share in noisy debauchery, or to 
encourage it in others. Least of all could its contact be sup- 
portable to him after his recent catastrophe. No wonder that, 
wanting its proper occupation, his mind expended its activity in 
reproving the gross irregularities of his brethren and his superior ; 
no wonder that the monks, on their part, were solicitous to divert 
his attention from the scrutiny of their conduct to his old and 
favourite pursuits. Seconding, then, the entreaties of his former 
pupils, and of others, who supplicated him to resume that course 
of instruction gratuitously and for the benefit of the poor 
student, which his monastic profession now restrained him from 
carrying on for lucre, they arranged it with Abelard, that Me 


a 
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should remove to one of the ce//s, or small detached houses 
belonging to the monastery, and there should recommence his 
scholastic labours. 

Here he once more began to live: —“ Hither,” says he, 
«there flocked such a multitude of scholars, that neither were 
there lodgings enough to hold them, nor provisions to feed them.” 
Here again, the “envy and hatred of the masters” were excited 
against him “to the highest degree.” And here, with the 
avowed purpose “ to illustrate, by resemblances drawn from 
human reason, that which forms the very ground-work of our 
faith ;’ he composed, for the use of his scholars, “ a treatise of 
the Divine Unity and Trinity.” 

This grand fundamental doctrine was the Ulysses’ bow of 
the theologians, as the question of universals was that of the 
dialecticians ; and Abelard, with his wonted boldness of enter- 
prise and confidence in his intellectual powers, was eager to take 
itup. This earliest of Abelard’s original theological treatises, 
the ‘Introductio ad Theologiam,’ distinguishes him from those 
who, like Roscelin, placed reason, not as supplementary to, or by 
the side of, authority, but above it. So far from setting philosophy 
above theology, Abelard, in this work, expressly, and, it is plain, 
sincerely, undertakes to defend the latter against philosophical 
attacks. The accusation of heterodoxy against him, though 
sanctioned (contrary to the most positive evidence) by his distin- 
guished editor M. Cousin, was a mere calumny of his per- 
secutors. With all the bold and free range of speculation which he 
allowed himself in his comment on the established doctrines, he 
never contested them, and was careful to express emphatically 
his diffidence of himself; and his readiness to submit his writin 
to the judgment of the church as well as the criticism of the 
learned. 

But he had now fulfilled that bitter wish of an enemy—he 
‘had written a book !” and his old opponents at the theological 
school of Laon, in particular Alberic and Lotulf, aspiring, now 
that William des Champeaux and Anselm were both deceased, to 
reign over the schools in their stead, undertook to draw from his» 
written treatise those means of authoritatively condemning him, 
and frightening away his pupils, which they despaired of deriving 
from his oral discourses. Presiding over the cathedral school of 
Reims, they drew into their views Rodolph, archbishop of that 
see, and primate of the French church; and he, in his turn, en- 

aged in the same business the prelate then acting as Papal 
ie te in Gaul, Conan, bishop of Preneste. The town of Sois- 

where, some thirty years before, Roscelin had been con- 
demned by a council and nearly stoned by the populace, was 
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deemed a fit and favourable scene for the intended performance. 
Accordingly, a sort of provincial council or synod was convoked 
there, at which Abelard was cited to appear, bringing his book 
on the Trinity along with him; although the whole tenour 
of the proceedings shows that it had been desired, and even 
intended, to condemn the book in his absence, as well as 
predetermined to condemn it at all events. Abelard, however, 
confident in the goodness of his cause, and his ability to vindicate 
it, obeyed the summons with alacrity. “ But before I arrived 
there,” he says, ‘“‘my two enemies aforesaid had so defamed me, 
both among the clerks and the people, that on the first day of 
my coming the populace were on the point of stoning myself and 
the few pe bw. who accompanied me, saying, I had preached and 
written that there were three Gods—as, indeed, they had been 
made to believe.” 

“1 had no sooner arrived in the town,” continues Abelard, 
“than I repaired to the legate, and submitted the book to his 
inspection and judgment, declaring myself ready, in case I had 
written anything not in accordance with the Catholic faith, to 
make either correction or reparation. But he immediately ordered 
me to lay the work before the archbishop and those rivals of 
mine,— that I might be judged by the very men who had accused 
me, and so my case might fulfil the saying, ‘ And behold, our ene- 
mies are our judges.’ After examining and considering my treatise 
repeatedly, finding nothing which they could venture to bring 
forward against me in public audience, they deferred until the 
end of the council that condemnation of my book after which they 

anted.” 

. On that day, however, they rallied; and although Geoffroy, 
bishop of Chartres, who ranked first of all the bisko s both in 
religious reputation and in the dignity of his see, addressed the 
assembly in deprecation of the injustice they had resolved on, and 
claimed a free and public hearing for Abelard in explanation of 
his book,* besides trying other and more indirect means of con- 
juring down the storm which had risen against him; they sent 
for Abelard, and, 

** Without any discussion whatever, they made me cast my said 





* « This do,” said the good prelate, “if only according to the sentence of the 
blessed Nicodemus, who said, when striving for the liberation of our Lord himself 
‘ Verily, duth our law judge a man before it hath heard him and knoweth well what 
he hath done ??”——— “ On hearing this,” continues Abelard, “ my enemies exclaimed 
aloud—‘ Wise counsel, forsooth!—that we should contend against his verbosity, 
whose arguments, or whose sophisms, not all the world together would be able to 
with '—And yet, certes, it was much more difficult to contend with Christ 
himself, whom, nevertheless, Nicodemus, in the name of the law, called upon them 
to hear.” 
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book into the fire with my own hand. After this manner, then, 
was it committed to the flames,—excepting that, while no one else 
had anything to say, one among my adversaries muttered that he 
had found it written in this Soak that only God the Father was 
almighty. The legate, overhearing this, answered him in great 
astonishment, that it was really incredible that any child even could 
be in such an error, ‘seeing,’ said he, ‘that common faith holds and 

rofesses that there be three Almighties.’ On hearing this, one 

erriéres, a scholastic professor, quoted ironically the sentence of 
Athanasius—‘ Yet are there not three Almighties, but one Almighty.’ 
His bishop now interfered, to restrain and reprimand him as one 
guilty of lifting his voice against majesty : but the professor boldly 
withstood him; and, as if calling to mind the words of Daniel, he 
exclaimed—‘ Even so, ye foolish children of Israel, not judging, 
neither knowing what is true, have ye condemned a son of Tassel: 
Return ye now to judgment, and judge the judge himself,—ye who, 
even for instruction in the faith, and for correction of error, have 
set up such a judge that, when he should have given judgment, he 
hath condemned himself out of his own mouth. Him whose inno- 
cence the Divine mercy has this day made manifest, like Susanna of 
old from her false accusers, do ye now deliver.’ 

‘Then the archbishop, rising, and altering the form of words 
just so much as was requisite, confirmed the legate’s opinion, say- 
ing—‘ In very deed, my lord, the Father is Almighty, the Son is 
Almighty, the Holy Ghost is Almighty ; and he who departs from 
this, manifestly goes astray, and is not to be listened to. And now, 
if it please you, it were good that this our brother should make an 
exposition of his faith before us all, that it may either be approved, 
or disapproved and corrected, as occasion shall require.’ When, 
however, I rose to deliver a profession and exposition of my faith, 
and express my real opinion in my own words, my adversaries de- 
clared that nothing more was necessary than that I should recite 
the Athanasian Creed—which any school-boy could as easily have 
done. And lest I should seek to be excused through ignorance, as 
one to whom those sentences were not familiar, they had a copy of 
it brought me to read. I read it out accordingly, as well as 1 was 
able, sighing, sobbing, and weeping the while. Then, like a con- 
victed culprit, I was delivered into the custody of the abbot of St 
Médard, there present ; was led away to his cloister as to a prison ; 
and immediately the council was dissolved. The abbot and brethren 
of that monastery, thinking I was thenceforward to remain with 
them, received me with the greatest exultation, and, by treating 
me with every attention, endeavoured in vain to console me. ... . 

*¢ So cruel and blind a proceeding, however, met with such vehe- 
ment reproach from all to whose knowledge it came, that every one 
of those who had taken part in it, strove to shift the blame from 
himself upon others ; so that even my two rivals themselves denied 
that the thing had been done by their advice, and the legate ex- 
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pressed before all men his abhorrence at the excessive malignity of 
the French. Thereupon, moved by repentance, at the end of a few 
days, after having, through momentary compulsion, gratified their 
animosity, he sent me back from the strange monastery to my own 
—wherein I had nearly as many enemies as ever, seeing that their 
vicious lives and shameful behaviour made them look with con- 
stant suspicion upon one whose censures they could ill endure.” 
The community of St Denis, indeed, were little obliged to the 
coerce at Reims for this display of their officious malevo- 
ence, which had broken up Abelard’s new scholastic establish- 
ment, and sent them back their censor. The occasion which, in 
a few months after his return, they seized in order to revenge 
themselves upon him, and probably to rid themselves of his ani- 
madversions by laying him under personal restraint, is especially 
curious. ‘The monks of St Denis glorified themselves in having 
had for their founder Dionysius the Areopagite himself, who, 
they said, after being converted by St Paul, and appointed by 
him first bishop of Athens, had suffered martyrdom in Gaul. 
Abelard, in the course of his reading, fell upon a passage of our 
Venerable Bede, in his Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, 
wherein he expresses his opinion that the Areopagite was bishop 
of Corinth rather than of Athens, and consequently a different 
person from the Dionysius whom the monks claimed as their 
founder. He mentioned this discovery jocosely to his brethren ; 
but they did not receive it as a joke. Bede, they said, was an 
infamous liar; and his testimony was not to be set against that of 
their ancient abbot, Hilduin, who had travelled over all Greece 
to investigate the matter, and, in the history which he had written, 
had removed all doubt upon the subject. Abelard, however, 
being hotly pressed to declare to which of these conflicting autho- 
rities he adhered, told them plainly that he could not but prefer 
that of Bede, whose writings were reccived by the whole Latin 
church. ‘The monks now hastened to their abbot, to apprize him 
of what they represented as a downright treason against the 
honour of their convent and the glory of France, which acknow- 
ledged St Denis as its patron. In vain did Abelard remark, that 
it seemed to him quite immaterial whether the Dionysius who 
had founded their monastery was the Areopagite or the other, 
seeing that God had granted to both alike the crown of martyr- 
dom. In vain even did he write to the abbot a letter (printed in 
the collection of his works), wherein he endeavours to reconcile 
the two opinions, by supposing two Dionysiuses bishops of Co- 
rinth, one of whom had been bishop first of Athens, then of 
Corinth, and had afterwards received martyrdom in France. 
The abbot, overjoyed to have a charge against him of auy sort, 
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threatened him violently in full chapter, told him that he should 
be denounced to the King as having assailed his crown and dig 
nity, and placed him in the meantime under strict surveillance. 


Abelard did not wait the result of the abbot’s denunciation. 
With the connivance of some of the more reasonable among his 
monastic brethren, and the assistance of some of his young disciples, 
he escaped by night to the neighbouring domains of Thibaut, Count 
of Champagne, with whom a had some personal acquaintance, 
and who compassionated his persecutions. There he took up his 
abode at Provins, at the convent of St Ayoul (dependent on the 
monastery of Troyes), the prior of which, he tells us, had been 
his familiar and affectionate friend, and now received him with 
the greatest cordiality and attention. Abelard’s object was now 
to obtain permission from the abbot of St Denis, through Count 
Thibaut’s mediation, to remain quietly in his present retreat, or 
in any other place where he could live according to monastic 
rule. But the worthy abbot and his monks, though detesting the 
presence of Abelard, were yet unwilling to surrender the honour 
of having a man of such celebrity attached to their body. They 
threatened, unless he returned immediately, to excommunicate 
both him and the prior who harboured him. Before many days 
had elapsed, however, abbot Adam, luckily for the object of his 
paternal wrath, departed this troublesome life. His successor at 
first continued the resistance of Adam to the suit of his spiritual 
son; whereupon Abelard engaged some of his friends to bring 
the matter before the King and his council. “I knew,” he says, 
“the opinion of the council to be, that the more irregular this 
abbey was in its discipline, the more it would be in the power of 
the King, and useful to him in the way of temporal profit.” It 
was, indeed, one of the prevalent practices, among the temporal 
lords of the day, from the King downwards, to sell, in one shape 
or other, their connivance at the disorderly lives of the monks 
located within their domains. The presence at St Denis of so 
pertinacious a censor as Abelard, therefore, did not at all har- 
monize with the relations subsisting between the court of King 
Louis and that holy establishment. Accordingly, the King’s 
seneschal and favourite, Stephen de Garlande, represented to the 
new abbot and his advisers the absurdity of detaining in their 
a against his will, a man whose mode of life in no wise 
accorded with their own, and whose presence served only to 
annoy them. ‘They took the soiniatetial hint, and the permission 
to quit St Denis was granted, with the condition, however, that 
he should not betake himself to any other monastery, but should 
repair to whatever place of solitude he chose. This agreement 
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was concluded, and confirmed on both parts, in the presence of 
the King and his councillors. 


‘¢ I repaired accordingly,” continues Abelard, ‘to a-solitary spot 
with which I was previously acquainted, in the territory of Troyes ; 
and there, certain persons having given me the ground, I erected, 
with the consent of the bishop of the diocese, an oratory, built in the 
first instance of osiers and thatch, which I dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. Lying hidden there, with a single clerk for my companion, 
I might with truth have cried out unto the Lord—‘ Behold, I fled 
away, and have made my dwelling in the wilderness.’ 

‘¢ When this became known to my scholars, they began to — 
about me from all quarters, leaving towns and castles to inhabit the 
wild,—instead of their spacious houses constructing themselves poor 
huts,—exchanging their delicate viands for coarse bread and 
wild herbs, their soft beds for a couch of moss and straw, 
and for their tables raising mounds of turf. You would, indeed, 
have thought them true imitators of those primitive philosophers of 
whom Jerome, in his second book against Jovinian, speaks in these 
words ...." 


He then characteristically cites from St Jerome—the Christian 
Tully, as he has been called—first, the example of the Pythago- 
reans and of Plato, and next, that of the sons of the prophets, 


who, following Elisha, built themselves cots by the waters of 
Jordan. 


‘In like manner,” he continues, ‘‘ my disciples, building them- 
selves cabins on the banks of the Ardisson, appeared more like her- 
mits than like scholars. . . . . Insupportable poverty, too, above all 
other things, now urged me to resume the business of teaching ; 
since ‘to dig I was not able, and to beg I was ashamed.’ Resort- 
ing, then, to the art of which I was master, I was obliged to sub- 
stitute for the labour of my hands the employment of my tongue. 
My scholars, too, of their own accord, provided everything that I 
needed, as well in food and clothing as in tillage of the ground and 
expense of building, in order that no household care might divert 
my attention from study. My oratory being found too small to 
contain even a small part of their numbers, they of necessity enlarged 
it, and rebuilt it more solidly, of stone and timber. Although it had 
been founded in the name of, and afterwards dedicated to, the Holy 
Trinity, yet, as there, whither I had come all fugitive and despair- 
ing, I had, by the grace of Divine consolation, breathed for 
awhile in peace, I now, in remembrance of this benefit, called it the 
Paraclete.” 

If ever in his life Abelard tasted pure satisfaction, he must have 
experienced it now. Literally an outcast from the society of his 
time—wandering, like the stricken deer, in remote and lonel 
covert—yet was he not, like the stricken deer, left all abandoned 
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of his fellows. Not only was one poor clerk the faithful partner 
of his darkest moments of exile and destitution ; but soon, we see, 
came thronging round him, like birds in spring-time, the reviving 
voices of youth and hope, of admiration and affection, and chased 
away the winter from his spirit. Well might he dedicate to the 
Comforter the modest temple which the hands of his affectionate 
disciples had reared. But proportioned to the gratification thus 
afforded both to his feelings and his self-love, was the mortifi- 
cation of his enemies and rivals :— 

‘* The greater,” he says, ‘‘ was the confluence of scholars to my 
retreat, and the greater the privations they sustained for the sake of 
my teaching, the more glorious did my opponents esteem it to me, 
and the more ignominious to themselves. .... My person, then, 
lying hid in this place, but my fame going abroad throughout the 
world, and resounding even as the poets feigned of Echo, that she 
was all voice without bodily form, then did my old enemies, finding 
their own efforts against me unavailing, stir up against me certain 
new apostles who had acquired mighty credit in the world. Of 
these, one glorified himself as having restored the discipline of the 
canons regular; another, that of the monks.” 

The former of these men was Norbert of Prémontré, the 
latter the celebrated Bernard. ‘This extraordinary man, whose 
high-born mother, awed by a dream, had devoted him, even 
before birth, to God, and whose youth was passed in retirement 
and holy silence, became the representative of the believing, as 
Abelard may be called the type of the questioning spirit of 
their times. Though extremely beautiful in his person, though 
gifted with a voice of captivating sweetness, and manners 
modest as angelic innocence, he shrunk even in boyhood from 
the vices of a world which smiled on him, and his mind be- 
coming rapt in the contemplation of the glories and beauties 
of heavenly things, he cuateal to devote his life entirely to 
them. He joined, against the remonstrances of his friends, the 
monastery of Citeaux, in Burgundy, though its rule of disci- 
pline was so severe that few had joined it from its foundation, 
and by his irresistible eloquence induced four of his brothers to 
accompany him. His followers soon swelled to thirty, whom he 
conducted to Citeaux in his twenty-second year. His passions 
had no power over him. He ate no more than would just support 
life. He slept only when his weary head sank to the earth. At 
Clairvaux, where an abbey was founded in 1115, of which 
he was made the first abbot when but beginning the second year 
of his religious life, he animated his followers in tilling its barren 
surface, and in living on the weeds and insipid herbs which were 
its only produce. Besnasd in his cell conversed with angels ; 
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when he came out of it among his brothers, his face was radiant 
with a heavenly brightness; and when he talked to his followers 
of religious perfection, he seemed to forget they were mortals, and 
taught them maxims which they could only wish to practise. 
Soon admiring crowds broke the silence of his seclusion. When- 
ever he was drawn into the world by the affairs of his convent, 
thou :ands flocked round him; innumerable converts to the delights 
of solitude which he preached, followed him when he returned to 
his cell; even nature, as historians relate, began to be obedient 
to his voice, and numberless miracles of his working are recorded. 


The grievous detriment, both in public favour and private 
regard, which was done to Abelard by this newly-excited hostility 
of Bernard, Norbert, and others, who, “roaming and preaching 
through the world, practised against me, to the utmost of their 
power, the most shameless detraction,” made him, he says— 


‘Sink into such despair, as to meditate passing beyond the 
limits of Christendom, and taking refuge among the infidels— 
there, by payment of some stipulated tribute, to live quietly and 
Christianly among the enemies of Christ. I thought, indeed, that 
I should find the more favour in their eyes, as, from the nature of 
the crime imputed to me, they would suspect me to be less of a 
Christian, and so the more casy of conversion to their own belief. 
While, however, I was afflicted by these incessant agitations, and 
this extreme resource alone seemed left me, to fly to Christ even 
among Christ’s enemies, an opportunity presented itself by which I 
thought I might in some degree escape those snares, but by em- 
bracing which I fell among Christian monks far exceeding infidels 
in ferocity and wickedness.” 


He then tells how (to use a metaphor somewhat in his own 
taste) he escaped Charybdis to be wrecked on Scylla—avoiding 
the whirlpool of theological strife, only to run upon the rocks of 
provincial barbarism and cloistered brutality. ‘There was, then, 
in Britany, in the bishopric of Vannes, a certain abbey of St 
Gildas of Ruys, the superior of which was lately deceased. To 
this office the choice of the brethren now called me to succeed ; 
and although— 


‘The country, in sooth, was barbarous; its language un- 
known to me; the lives of its monks notoriously vicious, and 
their rudeness untameable, amongst a people who themselves were 
uncivilized and disorderly ;” nevertheless, ‘‘ as one who, terri- 
fied at an impending sword, dashes himself down a precipice, 
and so, to shun one kind of death for an instant, ee upon 
another, so did I, knowingly, remove myself from one danger into 
another ;—and there, by the hoarse, resounding waves of the ocean, 
where the land’s extremity permitted no further flight, often in my 
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prayers did I repeat that sentence, ‘ From the ends of the earth 

ave I cried to thee, O Lord, in the anguish of my heart!’ For 
with what anguish that same undisciplined congregation of brethren 
tormented my heart, by day and by night, when I reflected what 
perils beset my soul as well as body, none, I believe, can now be 
ignorant. I held it, indeed, for certain that, should I attempt to 
make them observe that rule of life which they professed, they would 
not let me live; and if I did not perform this to the utmost of my 
power, I incurred damnation.” 

The refractory spirit of his monks, and the exactions of “a 
certain tyrant of great power in that part of the country,” who, 
a advantage of the disorderly state of this monastery, had 
long held it thoroughly under his yoke, and so pillaged its pro- 
perty that the monks had scarcely anything remaining to live 
on, made him, as he says, utterly desperate. His vain and am- 
bitious spirit, accustomed to great conflicts, sunk at last under 
this complication of obscure and endlessly-recurring annoyances. 
When he recollected from what he had fled, and into what he 
had run; when he considered “ how unsuccessful I had been in 
all my undertakings and endeavours, so that it might most justly 
be remarked of me, ‘This man began to build, but could never 
finish ; ’”’ then, regarding his former vexations as nothing— 

“‘Often, sighing inwardly, would I say to myself—Deszervedly do 
I suffer these things, for abandoning.the Paraclete, the Consoler, to 
cast myself into certain desolation, and flying into certain peril to 
avoid that which only threatened me. What most of all afflicted 
me was, that I had been unable duly to provide for the performance 
of divine service in my deserted oratory, seeing that the extreme 
poverty of the place would hardly supply the wants even of one 
individual. The true Paraclete himself, however, sent me true 
solace of this my greatest sorrow, in providing, as was meet, for the 
service of his own oratory.” 

To explain the provision of which Abelard here speaks, we 
must resume for a moment one thread in the history of Heloise. 
His utter neglect of her for so long a period after her profession 
as anun, was merely consequential upon the spirit in which he 
had immolated his victim. Notwithstanding the total failure, on 
the part of Abelard, of that soothing and sustaining consolation 
which she had so confidingly anticipated, she maintained with 
dignity the new and uncongenial part she had assumed. With 
her previously-established reputation for high and rare literary 
accomplishments, she could not but become distinguished among 
her spiritual sisters. In a few years, accordingly, she rose to the 
dignity of prioress of Argenteuil, that is, the first person in rank 
after the abbess. Not long after, abbot Suger of St Denis, the 
same who had been prevailed on to liberate Abelard, and who 
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acquired so much political influence in the weak French 
court of that day, contrived, by some intrigue, to lay his hands 
upon the conventual house of Argenteuil and all its possessions, as 
having belonged by ancient right to the abbey of St Denis. The 
nuns were thus dispersed in different quarters; and Heloise, 
among the rest, had to seek another home. Abelard considered 
this occurrence, not as a gratifying occasion to manifest affection 
for Heloise, by affording her a place of refuge, but as an oppor- 
tunity which the Lord had expressly vouchsafed him, to provide 
for the service of his oratory of the Paraclete. Poor and desolate 
as was this now deserted spot, he offered it, however, as an asylum 
to Heloise and some of her sisters of Argenteuil who remained 
in society with her, amongst whom there are said to have been 
two nieces of Abelard. ‘The accomplished prioress had warmer 
and higher motives for attachment to the Paraclete than 
Abelard was capable of estimating; she accepted his offer, and 
repaired with her sisters to the spot. Abelard then made them 
a formal grant of the oratory, with all thereto belonging, and, 
through the consent and mediation of the bishop of the diocese, © 
Pope Innocent II confirmed the donation to them and their suc- 
cessors for ever. Here, as Abelard informs us, they lived at first 
in extreme indigence; but soon, he says, the divine mercy 
“showed itself a true Paraclete to them,” and excited towards 


them the pity and beneficence of the people around:— 
*¢ And more increase, I believe, of worldly eg did they find 


in a single year, than, God knows, I should have done in a hun- 
dred, had I remained there. Such favour, too, in the eyes of all, 
did the Lord vouchsafe to her, our sister, who presided over the 
rest, that the bishops loved her as a daughter, the abbots as a sister, 
the laymen as a mother; and all alike admired her devotion, her 

rudence, and, in all things, her incomparable mildness and patience. 

arely allowing herself to be seen—keeping, as she did, retired 
within her cell, to apply herself with less disturbance to prayer and 
holy meditation—her presence, and the counsels to be drawn from 
her spiritual converse, were but the more eagerly desired by those 
without.” 

He then informs us that the whole neighbourhood of the 
Paraclete blamed him for not doing what he could and ought 
towards relieving the destitution of the new community, at 
least by exerting his powers of preaching in their behalf. But 
another motive for extending more diligent care to those whom 
he was bound to regard, in fact though not in form, as his 
—_— daughters, appears to have been more cogent with him 
than this :— 


‘* Now that my sons,” says he, ‘‘ afflicted me with more constant and 
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rievous persecution than my brethren had done formerly, to them” 
the nuns of the Paraclete), ‘ from the beating of this tempest, I was 
inclined to resort as to a haven of tranquillity, wherein I might 
repose a little, and reap in them some fruit of my labours, failing as 
I did to gather any in the monks. This, too, the more I felt it to 
be necessary to their weakness, the more, I thought, it would con- 
tribute to my own salvation.” 


He seems, indeed, to have made some formal visits to the 
house of the Paraclete; but from the continuance of these, 
according to his own account, he allowed himself to be deterred 
by gross imputations cast upon the fact of his repairing thus 
occasionally to the residence of Heloise. Cold, however, as he 
was to his heroic wife, even his frigid spirit felt a pang, for him- 
self, in finally relinquishing the communion of the sagely and 
gracefully taught virgins of the Paraclete for that of his cowled 
savages of St Gildas. ‘ Satan,” he exclaims in his anguish, 
*‘ hath cast so many obstacles in my way, that no place can I 
find wherein to rest in quiet, or even to live in safety; but 
wandering and fugitive am I driven about, as if the curse of 
Cain were upon me!” . 

His life, he tells us, was continually threatened, by force 
outside his monastic walls, and stratagem within them. The 
attempts of his monks to poison him in his meals having been 
repeatedly baffled by his precautions, they then tried to effect 
their purpose by means of the sacramental chalice. These 
were no mere suspicions of a fevered imagination ; for, on a cer- 
tain day, one of the brethren themselves, happening to eat that 
which some of the fraternity had prepared for their spiritual 
father, and which on that occasion he declined by mere accident, 
expired almost immediately. To diminish the danger of assas- 
sination, he retired from the abbey, to live at one of its dependent 
cells, with only a few of his monks about him: but these, he 
declares, whenever they knew beforehand of his intention to go 
abroad, used to hire the robbers of the neighbourhood to waylay 
and murder him.* In vain he had recourse to excommuni- 
cations: in vain he compelled the most violent to bind themselves 
by sacramental oath, in presence of the papal legate, the count, 
and the bishops, to withdraw altogether from the monastery, and 
cease entirely from their molestations: he found as formidable 





* Heaven had bestowed calamities upon Abelard in such abundance, that one 
would think he might have spared one or two vut of his long letter of dismal con- 
solation. But he had no turn for such omission. In this place he interrupts his 
account of the murderous machinations of his monks, to tell us of a fall from 
his horse—which, indeed, was rather serious, for it broke his collar-bone; where- 
upon he oddly remarks—“ And much more pain and weakness did I suffer from 
this fracture than from my former wound.” 
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enemies among those who remained. ‘ These perils still sur- 
round me,” says he at the close of his narrative; “ and daily do 
I see, as it were, the sword suspended over my head.” 

Such was the position, and such the frame of mind, in which 
Abelard indited that long epistle of consolation to a friend, which 
has usually been distinguished among his writings by the name 
of the Historia Calamitatum, and from which we have made 
copious extracts in the foregoing pages. It was not written to 
Heloise ; and no indication survives of the person to whom it was 
addressed. It came, however, into her hands; and apprized her 
that the man who bestowed not a line upon her who for him 
alone had doomed herself to deathlike seclusion—for him alone 
yet drew the vital air—could not only write at such great length 
to an ordinary friend, but in so doing could even enter coolly 
into the details of her unparalleled sacrifice ;—thus to remember 
her, was far worse than to forget! But to find that he imparted 
not to her even the formidable dangers that beset his life, but left 
her to learn through the same fortuitous and ungracious channel, 
even those extreme circumstances of misfortune regarding him- 
self, in the knowledge of which her noble spirit was jealous 
beyond all other things, of her claim to be the first participator ;— 
this crowning infliction she felt to be too cruel—the long- 
endured triai was no longer to be borne in silence. The 
remarkable letter which she now addressed to Abelard we shall 
give entire, as exhibiting, among her extant compositions, the 
most perfect picture of her mind and heart. 

How different is the opening of this epistle from that of 
Abelard’s letter to his friend! and how plainly do these two in- 
troductory passages speak the difference of soul in the respective 
writers—the self-absorption of the one, the self-devotion of the 
other. Abelard, in the very contemplation of his friend’s mis- 
fortunes, finds a plausible and tempting pretext for dilating upon 
his own calamities, and hastens accordingly to enter upon their 
history. Heloise, though so fully entitled to make Abelard’s 
neglect the first subject of her letter, dwells, first of all, upon 
his own situation: over his woes and perils her heart pours its 
first effusion; her wrongs and sufferings have but the second 
place. And, in approaching the fatal topic that lay most pain- 
fully deep within her breast, we see her, with softly-stealing and 
gracefully-reluctant step, advancing towards it through the 
medium of an appeal to the religious conscience of Abelard 
against the indifference which he had shown to the welfare of 
his spiritual daughters in general. This leads her, in the most 
natural way, and the least. wounding to the delicacy of her 
affection, to the urging of her own peculiar claims. How she 
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performs this, let the reader himself judge: it is to be felt rather 
than described; it is Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand 
working through a heart and brain of the finest organization. 
The letter is as follows :— 


*¢ To her Lord—her Father; to her Husband—her Brother: from 
his Handmaid—his Daughter; from his Wife—his Sister :—To 
Abelard from Heloise. * 

‘¢ A letter of consolation which you had written to a friend, my 
dearly beloved, was accidentally brought to me the other day. In- 
stantly recognizing it as yours, from the very first words of the 
superscription, I began to read with eagerness proportioned to my 
affection for the writer; that the words, at least, of him whose pre- 
sence I had lost, conveying some image of himself, might yield me 
comfort. But those of the letter in question, I remember, were full 
of gall and wormwood—relating, as they did, the lamentable story 
of our conversion, and, my dearest, of thy unremitted afflictions. 

‘¢ Most truly have you fulfilled in that epistle, what in its outset 
you promised to your friend, that he should regard his own woes as 
nothing, or as trifling, in comparison with yours. Therein, after 
first of all detailing the persecutions which you experienced from 
your masters, and then the outrage perpetrated, with basest treachery, 
on your person, you go on to relate the execrable envy and exces- 
sive molestations of your fellow-students, Alberic of Reims and 
Lotulf the Lombard; describing what was done, at their sugges- 
tion, to that glorious work of your theological science, and to your- 
self, so nearly doomed to imprisonment. Thence proceeding to the 
machinations against you of your abbot and your false brethren, 
—to the grievous slanders of those two pseudo-apostles, stirred up 
against you by the same envious pair,—to the scandal raised by so 
many respecting your giving to your oratory the unwonted name of 
Paraclete,—you come at length to the intolerable and still ccn- 
tinued designs against your life, of that most cruel of extortioners, 
and those most wicked monks, whom yet you call your children; 
and so you conclude the melancholy history. 

“¢ These lines, which none, methinks, but must weep to read or 
hear, revived my grief the more keenly for the exactness with 
which I found every particular expressed, and increased it the more 
by acquainting me that your own perils were still increasing; so 
that we all are driven to despair of the preservation of your life, and 
to expect the last fatal news of your murder, from day to day, with 
beating hearts and throbbing bosoms. 

‘For Christ’s sake, then, whose protection has not hitherto 
deserted you, we beseech that you will vouchsafe to communicate, 
by frequent letters, to his handmaids and yours, all the troubles 
that still agitate you; in order that we, at least, who have alone 


* The original text is:—“ Domino suo, imd patri; conjugi suo, imd fratri: ans 
cilla sua, imd filia ; ipsius uxor, imd soror ;—Abzlardo Heloissa.” 
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continued faithful to you, may be partakers in your sorrow or 
your joy. For condolence is wont to bring consolation to the 
sufferer; and any burden, when laid upon many, is more easily sup- 
ported. But should the storm have at all subsided, then should 
your letters be despatched the more promptly, the more joyful their 
contents. Yet whatever you may have to write will yield us no 
small comfort, since at least it will prove that you bear us in remem- 
brance. 

‘“¢ How welcome are the letters of absent friends, Seneca teaches 
us by his own example, when, addressing his friend Lucilius, he 
somewhere says:—‘ I thank you for writing to me so frequently. 
By so doing, you give me your company to the utmost of your 

wer. Never do I receive an epistle of yours, but I straightway 
eel that we are together.’ If the likenesses of our absent friends 
are delightful to contemplate—reviving them in remembrance, and 
beguiling the pains of separation with a vain and empty solace 
—how much more delightful are their letters, which bring us 
genuine traces of the absent! Thank God, too, that from this mode 
at least, of giving us your presence, no malice forbids you, no ob- 
stacle impedes you,—nor, I entreat, let any negligence withhold 
you. 

" ¢ You wrote a long epistle to console your friend, on account of 
his misfortunes, but relating your own. By that full and particular 
narration, while studying his relief, you have added heavily to our 
sorrows; and, in striving to heal his wounds, have inflicted fresh 
wounds of grief on us, and deepened those we had received before. 
You, who can so diligently minister to those which other hands 
have given—heal, then, I beseech you, those yourself have made. 
You have complied with the wishes of a friend and an associate; 
and have so fulfilled the bond of friendship and of fellowship: but 
a greater obligation binds you to us, who may well be called, not 
= friends merely, but your dearest of friends,—not your fellows, 

ut your daughters rather,—or if any sweeter, holier name can be 
devised, to that we are entitled. 

«« By how strong a tie you have bound yourself to us, there needs 
no argument, no testimony to prove; for if all else were silent, the 
fact proclaims itself. Under dod, you alone are the founder of this 
place ; you alone erected this oratory; you alone established this 
congregation. Here you built nothing on the foundation of others ; 
all here is of your own creation. This desert, the resort only of 
wild beasts or of robbers, had known no human dwelling, no hos- 
pitable roof. But you, amid the very dens of beasts and lurking- 
places of thieves, wherein the name of God is scarcely wan | 
erected a religious tabernacle, and dedicated a peculiar temple to 
the Holy Spirit. For this structure you drew nothing from the 
wealth of kings or princes, though many and large were the con- 
tributions you could have commanded; but you chose that the 
work should be exclusively your own. Those clerks and scholars, 
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who emulously crowded hither to your lessons, furnished all that 
was necessary; and even those who, living on ecclesiastical bene- 
fices, had been used, not to make offerings, but to take them— 
whose hands had been ever open to receive, but not to give—here 
became lavish and importunate in their oblations. 

‘‘ Yours, therefore, truly and peculiarly yours, is this heaven- 
devoted young plantation, the yet so tender plants of which need 
frequent watering to make them thrive. Frail enough would it be 
in the very weakness of our sex, even were it not so new. Hence 
does it require the more diligent and frequent culture, according to 
the words of the Apostle—‘ I have planted, Apollo hath watered, but 
God hath given the increase.’ The Apostle, by his preaching, had 
planted and grounded in the faith the Corinthians, to whom he was 
writing; afterwards, his own disciple Apollo had watered them 
with holy exhortations ; and then Divine Grace had bestowed upon 
them the increase of virtue. But you cultivate a vineyard of foreign 
stock, not planted by yourself, which produces you nothing but 
bitterness, your frequent admonitions and your pious discourses 
alike disregarded. Do you, then, who bestow such care upon 
another’s vineyard, be mindful of what you owe to your own. 
Teaching and admonishing rebels,. you teach and warn unprofitably. 
What avails it, to cast the pearls of heavenly eloquence before 
swine? You, then, who give so much attention to the refractory, 
consider what you owe to the obedient. You, who bestow so much 
upon your enemies, reflect what you owe to your daughters. Or, 
leaving the rest of them apart, think only by how strong a duty you 
have bound yourself to me,—that what you owe the devout sister- 
hood in common, you may the more religiously pay to her your 
best-beloved. 

‘¢ How many and how considerable treatises for the instruction, 
exhortation, or consolation of holy women, were written by the holy 
Fathers, and with how much diligence, the abundance of your own 
learning can inform you better than the poverty of mine. Where- 
fore, long ago, in the weak, trembling commencement of my reli- 
gious calling, it gave me no small surprise to find you forget me 
so far, that neither moved by duty to God, nor by affection for me, 
nor by the example of the holy Fathers—agitated as I was, and 
wasted by continual sorrow—did you seek to console me, by word 
in your presence, or by letter in your absence. To whom, never- 
theless, you know that you are bound in the stronger obligation, 
inasmuch as you are engaged in the solemn compact of the nuptial 
sacrament ; and that the duty which you owe me is the greater, 
since, as is manifest to all the world, I have ever loved you witha 
boundless affection. 

«You know, my dearest—everybody knows—how great my loss 
in losing you, and with how wretched a downfal that deepest and 
most notorious act of treachery, in robbing me of you, deprived me 
of myself; yet incomparably greater has been my grief for the 
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manner of the loss than for the injury done me. But, then, the 
greater the source of grief the greater should be the means of con- 
solation applied. None, therefore, can avail me from any but your- 
self, who, as you are the only subject of my sorrow, have sole and 
undivided power to console me. You alone, indeed, it is, that have 
power either to sadden, to rejoice, or to comfort me. You alone, 
too, it is, that fully owe me this; the more fully, as everything 
which you required I so amply performed, that, unable to offend 
you in anything, I endured, at your command, to sacrifice myself. 
Nay, more, and wonderful to tell—such was the very madness of 
my love, that what alone it relished that did it cast away without 
hope of recovery, when, straight at your desire, I changed both 
mind and habit, that so I might show you to be sole possessor of my 
person and my heart. 

“« Never, heaven knows, did I seek in you anything beyond your- 
self; you alone, not yours, did Icovet. For no marriage settlement, 
no dowry, did I look. Nor yet was it my own desires, my own 
will, but yours, as well you know, that I was studious to gratify. 
And, though the title of wife be more sacred and more honourable, 
yet ever to me more pleasing seemed the name of friend, or, if you 
disdain not the term, of mistress, or of concubine ; considering that 
the more I humbled myself for your sake the more favour I p dorm 
find in your sight, and that so, also, I should do the less prejudice 
to your prt reputation. 

‘« This, indeed, it pleased you not quite to overlook in that con- 
solatory epistle to your friend, which I have already mentioned. 
Therein you have condescended to state some of the reasons which 
I urged to dissuade you from our contemplated marriage—oh, ill- 
fated nuptials !—but you have passed over in silence the greater part 
of those for which I preferred love to marriage, liberty to bondage. 
I call God to witness, that could Augustus himself, the ruler of the 
universal earth, have deemed me worthy to be his consort, and have 
granted to me for ever the sovereignty of the world, yet dearer and 
nobler should I esteem it to be called mistress to you than empress 
to him.* For it is not the greater wealth or power that confers 
the greater merit : those belong to fortune, this to personal worth. 

‘* No little venal should that woman esteem herself who more 
willingly marries a rich man than a poor one; coveting in her hus- 
band his possessions rather than himself. To her, assuredly, whom 
this kind of cupidity leads to marriage, recompense is due rather 
than affection. For certain it is that the worldly substance attracts 
her, not the man himself; and that, had she the opportunity, she 
would prostitute herself to one still wealthier, as is convincingly 





* The original text of this celebrated sentence is as follows : —* Deum testem in- 
voco, si me Augustus, universo presidens mundo, matrimonii honore dignaretur, 
totumque mihi orbem confirmaret in perpetuo presidendum, charius mihi et dig- 
nius videretur tua dici meretrix quam illius imperatrix.” 
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shown in that induction of the philosophic Aspasia, addressed to 
Xenophon and his wife, as related by Aschines, a disciple of So- 
crates. Having composed this induction for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a reconciliation between them, Aspasia thus concludes it :— 
‘ For when once you shall be persuaded that neither a worthier man 
nor a more delightful woman exists upon earth, then, most un- 
doubtedly, will each of you seek most anxiously to repossess that 
which you esteem the best of its kind—thou to be husband to the 
most perfect of women, she to be wife to the most excellent of men. 

‘* Holy indeed, and more than philosophic, is this sentiment of 
hers,—worthy, in truth, to be the oltnpting, not of mere philosophy, 
but of wisdom herself. Holy is the error, and blessed the illusion, 
through which a perfect affection may keep the matrimonial bond 
unbroken, by purity of heart yet more than of person. 

“ But that which others owe to illusion, manifest reality had con- 
ferred upon me; since what other women fancied of their husbands, 
not I alone, but all the world beside, not merely believed of you, but 
knew it well. And so was my affection for you destined to remain 
the firmer, the more remote it was from all such error. What king, 
indeed, or what philosopher had matched your fame ?—What country, 
city, or town, was not anxious to see you ?—When you went forth in 
public, who did not hasten to look upon you, and, as you returned, 
pursue you with outstretched neck and eager eyes? What woman, 
married or single, did not long for you in your absence, and burn 
for you in your presence? What princess, what queen, did not envy 
me my pleasures and my nuptials ? 

‘ Two qualifications, I own, you especially possessed, which to 
any woman were irresistibly alluring—a grace in speaking and in 
singing, such as I have never known any other air oe to 
approach. Using these asa sportive recreation from your philosophic 
labours, you produced a number of songs in amatory rhyme or 
measure, which, by exceeding sweetness, both of voice and utterance, 
drew so many auditors, that your name was constantly on every 
tongue, and even the illiterate were made by the charms of melody 
to bear you in remembrance. This above all it was that gave you 
the empire over female hearts. And as most of these songs were in 
celebration of our loves, my name was soon carried to many a 
region, my fortune soon envied by many a woman.* 


* This emphatic mention by Heloise of Abelard’s lyrical compositions, would 
of itself render them objects of much interest and curiosity. Until the present 
year, however, only two of his metrical pieces were known to have descended to 
modern times. The subjects of both are religious, the one being in honour of the 
holy Trinity, the other of the blessed Virgin; and only the latter can properly be 
termed lyrical. It is, therefore, with satisfaction that we translate the following 
announcement from the Journal des Débats of April the 14th, 1838 :— 


“ There has just been discovered at Rome, in the Vatican library, a manuscript 
containing, among other pieces, some songs of Abelard, with the musical notation. 
The celebrated abate Baini has undertaken to render them into the modern nota- 
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‘‘ For indeed, what endowment of mind or person did not deco- 
rate your youth? Who is she, among those who envied me then, 
that at not now compassionate my woe in being utterly deprived 
of such enjoyments? hat man or woman, once perhaps my 
enemy, must not be softened into pity for me now ? 

** And much as I have injured you, yet well you know how 
much I am innocent; since it is not the thing done, but the motive 
of the doer, that constitutes the crime; nor will equity weigh the 
consequences of the act, but the feeling which prompted it. What 
have ever been my feelings toward you, you alone, who have 
experienced them, can be the judge. To your own examination 
I surrender all: I appeal in all things to your own testimony. 

‘¢ Tell me only, if you can, how it has been, that since my reli- 
gious profession, which was made by your will alone, I should have 
come to be so far neglected and forgotten by you, as neither to have 





tion; and a learned German, now at Rome, to whom we are indebted for this 
curious and important discovery, expects soon to communicate them to the public.” 
We hope this expectation will be fulfilled; for, besides the point of curiosity as 
regards the personal relations between Abelard and Heloise, the pieces in question 
are wanted to complete our knowledge of Abelard’s literary accomplishments. It 
was no ordinary fortune, and implied, at least, no ordinary facility and pliancy of 
talent, that he should be at once the first logician and the favourite song-writer 
of his time,—setting apart his vocal powers, on which Heloise here lays so much 
stress. In default of the profane effusions, our readers will perhaps permit us to 
borrow a strain or two from his sacred muse. The piece in honour of the Virgin 
consists of fourteen stanzas, each successive pair rhyming together at the end. 
We give the first two stanzas, the last two, and one of the intermediate pairs :— 


“ Mittit ad Virginem Consiliarium 
Non quemvis angelum, Humani generis, 
Sed fortitudinem, Et deum fortium, 
Suum archangelum, Patremque posteris 
Amator hominis. In pace stabilem. 
* J 2 
Fortem expediat 
Pro nobis nuntium, Natura premitur 
Nature faciat In partu virginis ; 
Ut prejudicium Rex regum nascitur 
In partu virginis. Vim celans numinis, 
e e * Et rector superum, 


Audit et suscipit Qui nobis tribuat 

Puella nuntium, Peceati veniam, 

Credit et concipit, Reatus deluat, 

Et parit filium, Et donet patriam 

Sed admirabilem, In arce siderum. 
Amen.” 

As it has been made a question among the commentators, whether Abelard’s 
amatory songs were composed in Latin, or in the vulgar French jargon of the time, 
we must just observe, that even if every other probability were not in favour of the 
former supposition, yet Heloise’s own remark, that his melody charmed even the 
illiterate (ut etiam illiteratos melodia dulcedo tui non sineret immemores esse) deci- 
sively shows them to have been in Latin, which was the polite as well as learned 
lauguage of that period. We doubt not that the publication which the French 
journalist leads us to expect, will confirm this view of the matter. 
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been cheered by your conversation when present, nor consoled in 
your absence by asingle letter. ell me this, I say, if you are able ; 
else I must even tell you what I think, or rather what all the world 
suspect; that you were united to me rather by desire than friend- 
ship—rather by passion than affection; and therefore, when that 
which you had desired existed for you no longer, all which you had 
ministered for its sake disappeared likewise. 

‘‘ This, my dearest, is not so much my own as it is every one’s 
conjecture; the opinion is general, not individual—public, not 
private. Would that to myself alone this seemed to he the case ! 
that your love could find some one to make its apology, whereby 
my grief might be in some degree assuaged! Would that I could 
imagine occasions for your neglect, whercin, excusing you to myself, 
I might find at least some small alleviation of my sorrow ! 

“‘ Consider, I beseech you, what it is that I ask; you will see 
that it is little, and most easy for you to give. While I am 
deprived of your presence, do, at least, by the offering of words, 
which you so abundantly possess, afford me the sweetness of your 
aspect. Vainly may I expect you to be liberal in deeds, if I find 
you a niggard of your words. So much, too, as I had believed 
myself to have merited from you, by-complying with everything for 
your sake, and devoting myself so constantly to all your wishes! It 
was no religious devotion that impelled my tender youth to embrace 
the austerity of a monastic life, but simply your command. If, 
then, I have hereby merited nothing from yourself, think but how 
vain has been my labour; since no reward on this account can I 
expect from God, for love of whom, it is plain, I have hitherto done 
nothing. 

‘¢ When, indeed, you hastened to devote yourself to God, I fol- 
lowed you in the religious habit, or rather went before you. For, as 
if remembering Lot’s wife, who turned to look behind her, you 
bound me to God by the sacred vesture and the monastic profession 
before you bound yourself. In that one thing, I own, I deeply 
“saree and blushed to find your confidence in me shaken. 1, 

eaven knows, would, at your desire, have followed or preceded you, 
unhesitating, even to the realms of Vulcan. My heart dwelt not 
with me, but with yourself. And now, above all, if it be not with 
you, it is nowhere; for without you there is no existence for it. But 
then, I beseech, let it find itself happy with you; and happy it will 
be, if you do but indulge it by returning kindness for kindness, small 
things for great ones, words for deeds. Would that your love, my 
dear, felt itself less assured in my regard, that so it might show the 
more solicitude! But now, alas! the more secure I have made you, 
the more neglectful do I find you! Remember, I entreat you, all 
that I sade Seas, and consider what you owe me in return. 


‘* While I partook with you in sensual enjoyment, it was doubtful 
to many whether I was impelled by affection, or merely by desire: 
but now, the end shows plainly in what spirit I began—since I for- 

Vor. XXXII. No. I. 7 O 
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bade myself all pleasures in obedience to your will, reserving onl 
the satisfaction of so becoming more entirely yours. Then think 
what must be the injustice, if, the greater my desert, the leas be your 
requital—or rather none at all,—especially when so little is demanded 
of you and that little you can give so very easily. 

‘* By that God, then, to whom you have devoted yourself, I im- 
plore you to restore to me your presence in such wise as you can— 
that is, by writing me back something consolatory,—if only on this 
consideration—that, so refreshed, I may apply more cheerfully to 
my religious duties. In that time, long past, when you used to 
solicit me to worldly pleasure, how frequent were your letters! how 
many the songs whereby you made the name of your Heloise familiar 
to every voice, and re-echoed in every street, in every house! And 
with how much greater propriety might you now call me to God 
than you then incited me to pleasure! Once more I beseech you, 
consider what you ewe me—attend to my request—and so, briefly to 
end this long epistle,—Farewell, dearest.” 


This letter, which breathes an eloquence so terrible and 
piercing in its beauty and its gentleness, fell upon the spirit of 


Abelard 


‘¢ As on the impassive ice the lightnings play.” 


His answer is smooth, cold, and solemn, “as monumental ala- 
baster.” He thus begins :— 


‘¢ That, since our conversion from the world to God, I have not 
hitherto written anything to console or exhort you, is attributable, 
not to any negligence on my part, but to the thorough confidence 
which I ever repose in your own discretion. I could not think that 
she stood in any such need, to whom the divine grace had so abund- 
antly imparted all things necessary, that she was able to instruct the 
wandering, comfort the weak, and encourage the trembling,—as 
even long ago you were wont to do, when, under your abbess, you 
had attained the rank of prioress. For, if now you take but as dili- 
gent care of your daughters as you then did of your sisters, I deem 
it so all-sufficient as to render any instruction or exhortation of mine 
altogether superfluous. If, however, your own humility deem other- 
wise, and that, as regards divine things, you need my instruction or 
direction, write to me upon such of them as you think fit, that I 
may write you in return, according as God shall give me grace.” 

The wilful forgetfulness, or total insensibility, as to the fact so 
feelingly urged in Heloise’s epistle—that she had embraced the 
monastic state through xo religious inclination, but solely to gra- 
tify him—is perfectly astounding. He applauds her conduct, in 
her religious office, with as cool civility as if he had never known 
her but as prioress of Argenteuil. Such flattery was, assuredly, 
the most poignant sting that his pen had power to implant in her 
bosom; and could he have known what he was doing, the inflic- 
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tion would have been thoroughly Satanic: but this he could not 
know; for there was nothing within his own breast that could 
ever lead him to understand the heart he tortured. 

And so, this heartless paragraph is all which the abbot of St 
Gildas vouchsafed by way of answer to Heloise’s eloquent appeal. 
His letter, indeed, runs to considerable length; but here, as on 
all similar occasions, he shows a wendestl alacrity in turning 
away his attention from the sufferings and interests of others, and 
fixing itupon hisown. The long remainder of the epistle is occu- 
pied with himself individually and exclusively—with the care of his 
own body and his own soul. He thanks God for having inspired 
the sisters of the Paraclete with such solicitude regarding the 
dangers to which he is exposed; trusting, he says, that through 
their prayers he shall experience the divine protection. He ear- 
nestly exhorts them to use, in this respect, their best endeavours 
on his behalf, quoting to them numerous scriptural evidences of 
the efficacy of feminine supplications, He sends them a special 
form of prayer for his safety, to be subjoined to that which they 
were previously encima, at the end of each church service, to 
offer up for their founder. On this occasion he remembers that 
he is the husband of Heloise, to enforce the peculiar claim which 
that title gives him to her intereess’on at the throne of grace ; 
and requests that she will make use of a psalter which he sends 
her, “ whereby,” he says, “ you will offer up to the Lord a con- 
stant sacrifice of prayer, that he may pardon my great and mani- 
fold offences, and avert the daily perils which beset me.” After 
thus directing the community of the Paraclete how to use their 
best efforts for his temporal safety, he then proceeds to put them 
in requisition towards his eternal salvation:— 

‘¢ Should the Lord deliver me into the hands of my enemies, so 
that they prevail to take away my life,—or should I by any other 
chance, while absent from you, go the way of all flesh,—I beseech 
you, that wheresoever my corpse may lie, whether buried or above 
, you will have it removed to your cemetery; where my 

aughters, or rather my sisters in Christ, more frequently beholding 
my sepulchre, may be more strongly moved to pour out their prayers 
for me to the Lord. Neither do I deem any place to be safer and 
more salutary for a soul afflicted at the error and sinfulness of its 
ways, than that peculiarly consecrated to the true Paraclete, the 
true Consoler, and specially distinguished by his name. Nor do I 
think that Christian burial can find a spot more appropriate — 
any of the faithful, than among women devoted to Christ. Suc 
‘women it was, who busied themselves about the burial of the Lord 
Jesus,—who brought — ointments both before and after it,— 
and diligently watched around the sepulchre, bewailing with tears 
the death of the spouse,—as we find it written—‘ The women, sitting 
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by the tomb, lamented, weeping, for the Lord.’ There, too, they 
were the first to receive the consoling announcement of his resurrec- 
tion, by the words of the angel who appeared to them; and were 
found worthy, directly after, to taste the joys of the resurrection 
itself, since Jesus twice — to them, and allowed them to touch 
him with their hands. his, in fine, I have to entreat of you 
above all things,—that ye, who now feel such extreme anxiety by 
reason of my Podily ril, will then be especially solicitous for the 
salvation of my soul,—that all your affection for me while I am 
living you will show me when I am dead, by yielding me the special 
and peculiar assistance of your prayers. 
“Vive, vale, vivantque tue, valeantque sorores ; 
Vivite, sed Christo, queso, mei memores.” 

This letter produced from Heloise her sublimely affecting second 
epistle. Here, with the most uncontrollable agony, is still asso- 
ciated the most ineffable tenderness. After gently expostulating 
with Abelard on the formal deference of the salutation placed at 
the head of his letter, she hastens to combat and repel that dismal 
image of his own dissolution which he has presented to her in 
such cold and cruel austerity. ‘The desperate but ineffectual 
struggle to deliver herself from this contemplation, raises her 
anguish to the most fearful pitch ; and when to this is added the 
consideration that, losing him, she would lose all that made her 
resigned to, and so far worthy of, the cloister,—then, her very 
self-possession and self-command, which have withstood so many 
and such bitter trials, are on the point of deserting her. She 
rushes, as it were, into the arms, even of the phantom of friend- 
ship, to seek refuge from the reality of despair. 

Ve regret that our limits will not permit even the attempt to 
render any of the wonderful bursts of feeling in this composition, 
or to exhibit that indescribable mixture of fire and softness, along 
with vigorous reason, which pervades it. On the latter passages 
of it alone can we dwell, and that but slightly, although they 
demand the especial attention of every one who may be led to 
study this extraordinary piece of individual history, as they show 
the terrible workings of the writer’s heart in its convulsive rejec- 
tion of Abelard’s cool eulogium on her religious behaviour and 
her monastic qualifications. Here, again, with all the ingenuity 
of wounded, agonizing, but unconquerable affection, it is under 
the urgency of her claims upon his spiritual aid that she veils her 
last and almost despairing effort to waken some responsive chord 
within his breast. It is now—when even her firm soul is shaken 
in its inmost recesses,—now, when she must exert herself once 
for all to make him see, if he cannot or will not feel, the amount 
and the perpetuity of her sacrifice.—that she makes those inti- 
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mate revelations—that confession of the mistress, the wife, and 
the penitent, to the lover, the husband, and the spiritual director 
—which, most especially, the unhallowed hands of vulgar com- 
mentators and paraphrasers, in prose and verse, have so vilely 
profaned. 

This conflict between frost and flame could not long continue. 
Not all the foree and glow even of Heloise’s eloquence could 
change the moral nature of Abelard; but his religious conscience 
was now touched. The dignity of her affection and the heroism 
of her sacrifice he was as far from appreciating as ever; but the 
divine and the superior of a convent could now perceive that her 
soul was in an awful state for a nun, and most of all for an abbess. 
Now, therefore, in his long and laboured answer to this second 
letter of Heloise, he assumes in earnest the part of the religious 
director; while, at the same time, in reverting to their former 
relations, he presents, for the most part unconsciously, a remark- 
able supplement to, and confirmation of, the delineation of his 
character as a lover which he supplies in the Historia Calami- 
tatum. 

He takes this passionate effusion—which, however, the strict 
logic that belongs to high and true passion pervades throughout, 
—and, in order to answer it, begins, with the cool method of a 
theological expositor, by dividing the matter of it into four distinct 
heads. ‘To each of these,” he says, “I will reply, not so much 
to justify myself, as for your own instruction and exhortation ; in 
order that, understanding my requests to be reasonable, you may 
the more willingly assent to them ; that you may hearken to me 
the more in your own affairs for finding me not reprehensible in 
mine, and fear the more to disregard me, the less you find me to 
be reproachable.”——“ Primo,” then, he vindicates himself 
against her objection to his having placed her name before his 
own at the head of his former letter, by insisting on the facet of 
her having become the spouse of the Lord, while he, Abelard, is 
only his servant. Hence he takes occasion to'enter into a long 
dissertation upon the virtues which should principally decorate 
the mystic spouse. He pays Heloise the odd compliment of 
likening her, by her sable vesture, to the black virgin of the 
Canticles. In expounding at full length this scripture allegory, 
“he descants,” as his Catholic biographer, Mr habeas re- 
marks, “on the qualities of negro flesh,” which, in some respects, 
he says, has peculiar attractions:* but, with the reverend bio- 





* Abelard, indeed, states the matter with truly scientific particularity :—“ Et 
frequenter accidit, ut nigrarum caro feminarum, quantd est in aspectu deformior, 
tantd est in tactu suavior: atque ided carum voluptas secretis gaudiis quam pub. 
licis gratior sit et convenientior, &c.” 
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grapher, we must add, that we “pretend not to understand the 
language of mysticism, which is always intricate, and sometimes 
seems to glow with indecent allusions.”* * Secundd,” he 
chides her in terms of considerable harshness, in return for the 
sweetly pathetic and tender remonstrance which she addressed .to 
him upon that desolating prospect of his death and sepulture, 
which he had set before her in such naked severity,—and upon 
his notion, to her most inconceivable, that she and her spiritual 
daughters might need the presence of his tomb to remind them 
of himself, or that they could pray acceptably to God while 
almost resenting the divine decree which should have deprived 
them of their beloved founder. He tells her, indeed, very broadly, 
that she ought rather to wish him dead for his own quiet than 
living for her consolation. * Tertio,” he applauds her rejec- 
tion of his praise; and with the same utter blindness to her real 
character and feelings which made him offer it, he actually talks 
to her as if, with a sort of spiritual coquetry, she only feigned 
uneasiness at his commendation ; paternally warning her lest in 
seeming to avoid praise she should seek it the more,—adducing 
at the same time a classic illustration (more elegant, indeed, than 
the scriptural one of Solomon’s negress) in the person of Virgil’s 
Galatea— 
‘* Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri.” 

Lastly, he delivers a very long and solemn exhortation to 
her, to cease resenting the merciful judgment of God in the 
means by Which he had brought about their conversion from the 
world. He does not at all respond to the readiness which Heloise 
avows in her first epistle, to have accompanied him to the regions 
below. On the contrary, he reminds her of that very avowal, in 
order to ask her how, then, she would be able to bear his going 
to heaven without her,—which, he assures her, is very likely to 
be the case if she persist in her impious complaints. He felici- 
tates her on having borne so many spiritual daughters with joy 
unto the Lord, instead of bringing a few children with pain into 
the world, and so exchanged the curse of Eve for the blessing of 
Mary; and subjoins, to the more peculiarly religious portion of 
his address, another prayer, which she is to offer up for them 
both, that the Lord will be pleased to inflict all his chastisements 
upon them in this life, that so wg! may escape his everlasting 
vengeance. In recurring to the history of their former inter- 
course, he dwells, with a puerility to which the spirit of Heloise 
herself was ever a stranger, upon the enormous aggravation which 
he alleges that their guilt derived, even after marriage, from 





* « Lives of Abeillard and Heloisa,’ p. 236, 
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having indulged their inclinations on holy days and in saered 
cl and especially from her having previously assumed, in 
er pregnancy, the disguise of a nun, to facilitate her escape from 
her uncle’s house, and so made, as he remarks, an irreverent 
mockery of that religious calling to which she now belongs. The 
reflection which he adds hereupon, when considered in relation 
to the spirit in which he had, by his own peremptory, selfish, and 
revengeful act, immured Heloise, is too curious to be omitted :— 
* Think, then,” he says, “how meetly the divine justice, nay, 
rather the divine favour, drew you, unwilling, into that religious 
life which you had ventured to deride,—choosing that you should 
expiate in that very habit the offence you had committed against 
it, and so, that the reality should make amends for the simula- 
tion.”+ It is more satisfactory to find him—through no awaken- 
ing moral sense, indeed, but through the mere force of religious 
apprehensions—plainly confessing, at length, to Heloise herself, 
what had ever been the vulgar nature of his passion. Urging on 
her attention the pure beneficence of her Redeemer, Abelard 
says :—“ He has truly loved you, and not I—My love, which 
involved us both in sin, should be called, not love, but concu- 
piscence.—In you I found the gratification of my wretched 
desires: that, and that alone, was what I loved. I suffered, you 
say, for you; and peradventure you say true; yet rather was it 
merely on account of you, and in my own despite,—not through 
love to you, but through violence on me,—not to your salvation, 
but your sorrow.” And yet, immediately after, he gives a 
crowning evidence of his impenetrable insensibility to the superior 
dignity of Heloise’s attachment, by telling her to beware lest the 
me of Pompey to the mourning Cornelia should be appli- 
cable to herself in the grossest sense— 
‘* Vivit post prelia Magnus, 
Sed fortuna perit : qued defles illud amasti.” 
The spirit in which, according to Abelard’s own report, she had 
cited Cornelia, in the moment of her own solemn and irrevocable 
self-sacrifice, should, one would think, have secured her from this 
insulting imputation. Doubtless, however, it was pardoned as 
generously as it was offered undiscerningly. 
The operation of this authoritative and most unsentimental 





* And yet, in the same passage, he says—“ Sed et te nolentem, et prout poteras 
reluctantem et dissuadentem, qu natura infirmior eras, sepiis minis et flagellis 
ad consensum trahebam.” This was indeed fulfilling to the letter one of Fulbert’s 
first instructions to him. 

+ He likewise announces to Heloise—what, we dare say, she had never before 

that the Lord had marked her for his own by her very name of Heloissa, 
which, quoth he, is derived from Elohim, 
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communication upon the feelings of Heloise, must have been 
severe, but salutary. The hopes which she had not ceased to 
cherish, that she might yet experience, from the man for whom 
she lad immolated herself, some return of tender, soothing, and 
sustaining affection, were now finally dispelled : suspense, at 
least, was over: she saw clearly to what - 2 was reduced ; and, 
as was her wont, she took her part firmly—the part worthy of a 
soul like hers. ‘That she had been mistaken, was a fact now forced 
on her conviction —But what then ?—what remained for her who 
had not only believed in the idol, but had devoted herself to it 
in threefold sacrifice ?—what but to worship still—not, indeed, 
in the blind integrity of former faith—not bowing to the real 
object as perfect in itself—but to the image of perfection which 
she herself had made. ‘To this image—this ideal of moral com- 
bined with physical and mental dignity and beauty—in the con- 
templation of which she had so long “lived, and moved, and had 
her being,” she clung with all the energy of her spirit. The 
Abelard who had charmed her senses an intellect, was inse- 
parable from the Abelard who existed only in her generous, 
enthusiastic heart, but existed in it as its vital pulse. Let the 
real Abelard be lowered as he might to the cool-judging and 
indifferent eye, to her his image and his intercourse must still be 
all in all. ‘To preserve and continue the correspondence in which 
she had at last engaged him, by turning it upon such topics as he 
seemed most disposed to entertain, became now, therefore, the 
object of her fondest solicitude. Her next letter presents us 
with the first results of this revolution in her views: after this 
form of salutation, ‘* Domino specialitér, suo singulariter,” it 
opens thus :— 


‘*That you may not have to charge me with disobedience in any- 
thing, my excessive sorrow refrains, at your command, from expres- 
sing itself in words: I will at least abstain, in writing, from those 
things which, in speaking, it is not only difficult, but impossible to 
avoid. Nothing, indeed, is less in our own power than our feelings, 
which we are much rather obliged to obey hen we are able to con- 
trol; and hence, when their emotions prompt us, no one can so 
repress their sudden impulse, but that it will easily break forth, and 
vent itself in words, the readiest indicators of the passions,—aceord- 
ing to the scripture, ‘Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.’ I will, then, withhold my hand from writing what I 
cannot restrain my tongue from uttering.—Would that my sorrow- 
ing heart were as prompt to obey me as my tracing hand! 


‘Some relief, however, you can afford my sorrow, if you cannot 
altogether remove it. For, as one nail drives out another, so does 
a new thought displace the former; since the mind, intent on fresh 
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objects, is obliged to dismiss or interrupt its previous recollections. 
The more fully, too, will any contemplation occupy the mind, and 
divert it from other thoughts, the worthier the object of it is esteemed 
to be, and the more necessary its pursuit. 


‘¢ We, then, handmaids of Christ, and in him your daughters, 
have two things to solicit of your paternal goodness, for which we 
see that we have great necessity. The one is, that you will be 
pleased to inform us whence the institution of monasteries for women 
took its origin, and on what authority our profession rests. The 
other is, that you will establish for ourselves, and send to us in 
writing, a rule especially adapted for women, wherein you will tho- 
roughly regulate our practices and our dress, which we cannot find 
that any of the holy fathers have hitherto done. Owing to this 
deficiency it is, that both males and females are admitted to the 

rofession of the same monastic rule, and the same yoke of discipline 
is imposed upon the weaker sex as upon the stronger ; since the rule 
of St Benedict is the only one at present used in the Latin church, 
either by men or women. This having, as is well known, been 
composed for the use of men only, so by them alone, whether as 
regards the obligations of the subordinate or the governing class, is 
it capable of being thoroughly observed.” 


She then makes a luminous and masterly exposition of the 
deficiencies and absurdities of the existing monastic code, as 


regards its application to her own sex; and states, no less clearly 
and forcibly, her own ideas pes. rey | the principles to be fol- 


lowed in drawing up the new institute by which those great defects 
were to be remedied, so far at least as her own community were 
concerned ; and, to use the words of Mr Berington, whose cordial 
appreciation of “the sound judgment,” and “enlarged views 
which are conspicuous throughout this letter,” we should have 
pleasure in citing at greater length—* She had studied, with much 
attention, the character of her sex; the design and nature of the 
monastic institute she had fairly viewed; the real precepts and 
duties of Christianity she had cautiously ene oe 
convinced herself that it was preposterous to aim at the high 
flights of romantic piety, while those virtues are overlooked as 
insufficient, on which i a the true spirit of the gospel rests.” 
She proposed 

‘‘ That her nuns should aspire to perfection by the practice only 
of the domestic virtues ; that they should strive to be happy in the 
society of one another ; that their tempers should not be soured by 
corporal macerations, or the infliction of humiliating chastisements ; 
and that, enjoying the comforts of a sound mind, with a constitution 
invigorated by proper nourishment, they should be able to improve 
their understandings by study, to sing the praises of their Maker 
with alacrity and perseverance, and to edify their neighbours by a 
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display of virtues which it is equally the duty of every Christian 
citizen to practise.” 


Abelard undertook to make a very full reply to the two prin- 
cipal questions which Heloise had proposed: it may, however, be 
sufficiently described in the words of the writer last quoted :— 


‘“* He first treats of the origin of the female monastic institute, 
which he deduces from the earliest times: it began, he says, with 
Christ and his immediate successors. He pursues the subject into 
its various branches, adducing authorities from Pagan, Jewish, and 
Christian sources, to prove that women, with their virtues, were 
ever the first favourites of heaven, and that by men they were at all 
times held in the highest estimation. . . . . On the second 
point he is even more diffuse. He enumerates the three leading 
virtues which belong to the cloister, continence, poverty, and silence ; 
and he dwells on each of them. He then specities the constitutions 
which Heloise had requested, which are to regulate the internal and 
external economy of the Paraclete, in the distribution of their time, 
in the form and quality of their dress, and in the nature and quantity 
of their food. There is much good sense in all these arrangements ; 
and had they been delivered in a more simple and didactic style, 
they would even now be read with pleasure. He shows that indul- 
gence to the weaknesses of human nature, on which the abbess had 
so strongly insisted ; and the perfection he requires is rather to be 
drawn from an universal moderation and abstemiousness than from 
any particular practices of fasting and penitence: on this head they 
are to observe the established laws of the church.” 


Heloise, we see, had now fairly reconquered by her pen the 
interchange of ideas with her husband, from which, now that she 
no longer hoped for that of feelings, she would not fail to draw 
much tranquil satisfaction, On the other hand, Abelard himself, 
to the comfort of whose spirit it was always much more essential 
to find tractable pupils than affectionate friends, felt more and 
more inclined to indemnify himself in some degree for the incur- 
able refractoriness of his sons in Christ, by bestowing his 
instructions upon those who fondly solicited them as his daughters ; 
and we find, that, among the various writings which he produced 
between this period po | the close of his career, a considerable 
proportion were devoted to the special use of the community of 
the Paraclete.* 





* The following lines, by a valued contributor, express feelings 
more congenial to the character of Heloise than to that which we 
have been compelled to ascribe to Abelard; but as embodying 
the sentiments which might be conceived to have been inter- 
changed between them at this period of their lives, they may be 
interesting to our readers:— 





POEM ON ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


ABELARD TO HELOISE. 


“* When, unveiled by Truth’s compulsion, 
Life without a smile appears ; 
And the breaking heart’s convulsion 
Finds no vent in words or tears ; 


“* Nought can cheer the dark existence 
Which we may not fly from yet ; 
But with Fate’s severe assistance, 
Though we live we may forget. 


“* Patience, quiet, toil, denial, 
These, though hard, are good for man ; 
And the martyred spirit’s trial 
Gains it more than passion can. 


‘* This have you and I been learning, 
Lesson strange to young and old; 
But while loving, shrinking, yearning, 
Be it still the faith we hold. 


** For while woe is broad and patent, 
Filling, clouding all the sight, 
Ever meliora latent, 

And a dawn will end the night. 


** Meliora latent ever; 
Better than the seen lies hid: 
Time the curtain’s web will sever, 
And will raise the casket’s lid. 


*¢ This our hope for all that’s mortal, 
And we two shall burst our bond ; 
Death keeps watch beside the portal, 
But ’tis Life that dwells beyond. 


“¢ Still the final hour befriends us, 
Nature’s direst though it be ; 
And the fiercest pang that rends us, 
Does its worst—and sets us free. 


‘« While our seekings, lingerings, fleeings, 
Most inflame us, most destroy ; 
It is much for weakest beings 
Still to hope, though not enjoy. 


‘‘ Thus from earth’s immediate sorrow 
Toward the skyey fature turn ; 
And from its unseen to-morrow 
Fill to-day’s exhausted urn.” 
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Of these, the most remarkable, perhaps, is an address to that 
sisterhood, exhorting them to a critical study of the Scriptures.* 
After dwelling much upon the learning, conduct, and example of 
St Jerome, who had deemed it no unworthy office to attend to 
the education of women, he proceeds to recommend very 
earnestly the study of the Greek and Hebrew languages, as 
essential to a due understanding of the sacred writers, forcibly 
alleging the great imperfection of all translations. ‘* You,” says 
he to the nuns, ‘ are inexcusable if you neglect to acquire this 
important learning : you have no long journeys to make in ye 
of it, no expenses to incur. In your mother abbess you have 
an all-sufficient mistress: virtue she will teach you by example, 
and literature by precept. Versed, as she is, not in Latin learn- 
ing only, but in both Greek and Hebrew, she alone seems at this 
time to possess that thorough | ge in all three languages, 
which has always been extolled in St Jerome as a singular gift.’’+ 


Happy, he says, is the person who, in turning over the sacred 
volumes, can draw their sense from the purest source, and need 
not have recourse to turbid streams, which are so ill qualified to 
allay his thirst. But he laments that, with the study of those 
ancient tongues, all knowledge “ of them had long been Jost, ex- 
cepting what, to the shame of the other sex, remained with the 


abbess of the Paraclete.” 

This last observation of Abelard’s will remind the reader of 
the strong testimony borne, in the passage we have already cited 
from abbot Peter of Cluni, to the extent of Heloise’s erudition, 
independently of any instruction from her lover. Abelard him- 
self, we see, gives us a most striking corroboration of that 
testimony. Nothing can be more decisive than the acknowledg- 
ment which he here makes of Heloise’s proficiency in Greek, of 
which we have abundant proof in his own statements and admis- 
sions in various passages of his writings, that he himself was 
almost wholly ignorant. 

How matters went on between Abelard and his monks of St 
Gildas, after the period at which he closes his autobiography, we 
have no account. But, as he preserved his life among them for 
so many years, and found leisure and quiet enough to enable 
him to write much and variously, it is probable that the 
expulsion of some and the natural decease of others among the 
more violent and incorrigible, brought his establishment by 
degrees into a more orderly and tranquil state. But the per- 
secution from much higher quarters could not be thus quelled. 





* « Abzxlardi Opera,’ p. 25]. + The same, p. 260. 
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It broke out afresh, and compelled him to become again a wan- 
derer. 

The spirit, as we have seen, of Abelard’s theological teaching 
lay chiefly in the endeavour to attach a distinct and consistent 
meaning to the established and consecrated verbal forms wherein 
the doctrines of the Church were embodied, and the assertion of 
the right, in those cases where the supreme ecclesiastical autho- 
rity had not pronounced its decision, to hold such interpretation 
as the individual reason suggested, until that interpretation 
should, by the same competent authority, be declared erroneous. 
He never once aimed, as M. Cousin has imputed to him, at what 
Roscelin had attempted—to place private judgment, on 
religious questions, above authority ; he only claimed its right to 
exert itself in default of authority. But this claim was by no 
means in accordance with the views of that great ecclesiastical 
power which was making such bold and rapid strides towards an 
absolute and universal European dominion, and which cared 
little even for the profession of its own dogmas, otherwise than 
as a badge of unconditional and uninquisitive submission to 
its dictates. For, how much soever the moderation or discretion 
of Abelard himself might seem to secure that power from any 
immediate attack on his part, yet the method of his theological 
instruction, combined with his inculeation of the principal of 
those very dialectical principles which had already been, and 
might again be, openly used as weapons against orthodoxy, was 
felt to be the thing of all others most calculated to stimulate that 
spirit of inquiry in general, which it was a leading part of the 
gover of the great spiritual despotism to crush. ‘Lhis was one 
deeply seated and constantly active source of the fierce hostility 
which he experienced through all the later period of his life; and 
needed but the aid of any casual circumstance to accomplish his 
ruin. This aid was afforded by the now almost irresistible in- 
fluence of his rival in cotemporary fame and _ influence, 
Bernard, the saintly abbot of Clairvaux, who, since the time 
when we left him, newly chosen abbot, and growing, by his 
sanctity and his seraphic eloquence, into universal renown, had 
become the most important person in Europe; who was the 
head of the mystics of the age, as Abelard was of its logicians ; 
and whose monastery of Clairvaux was but a few leagues distant 
from the Paraclete. Bernard thought fit to honour the sister- 
hood with his visits, which he had a right to do; but not content 
with that, he at length attempted an interference in their reli- 
gious practices, to which he had no right whatever. He ob- 
served, that in the Lord’s Prayer, in lieu of “ daily bread” 
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(panem quotidianum) they used the term “‘supersubstantial bread ” 
eer supersubstantialem). ‘The occasion was worthy both of 

e spirit and the genius of Bernard; and he spoke to the abbess 
in strong censure of the innovation. Abelard was apprized of 
this on his next visit to the Paraclete, which he informs us that 
he made on urgent business; and when returned into Britany, 
he addressed, on the subject, a vindicatory letter to his brother of 
Clairvaux,* written in a tone of bold controversy and spirited 
assertion of the right of independent opinion, to which the saint 
was little accustomed; and from this time Bernard and his adhe- 
rents commenced a persevering series of manceuvres against 
Abelard, in the evident determination to have him silenced, at all 
events. 

The first ostensible mover in this business was William of St 
Thierry, a monk of the abbey of Signy; but at length Bernard 
himself thought the opportunity favourable for bearing down 
with all his force upon his rival. Now, therefore, this zealous, 
fluent, and saintly personage, worshipped by the sincere fanatics 
of his time, and courted for the vast sway which he consequently 
exercised over the passions of the multitude, by the worldly- 
minded churchmen, stepped forward as the great champion of 
orthodoxy, in the sense in which alone, perhaps, he and his fol- 
lowers could understand it,—that is, of the system by which men 
were to yield their assent to certain verbal propositions regarding 
religion, without asking or desiring to know their meaning. He 
first waited upon Abelard with a list of his alleged errors, 
which he modestly entreated him to retract ; on which condition 
he vouchsafed to promise that all his influence should be used to 
mitigate the severity of any sentence which his judges might be 
disposed to pronounce.t Abelard repelled the saint’s officious 
dictation, in the same spirit in which he had vindicated his alleged 
innovation in the text of the Lord’s Prayer; and the irritation of 
Bernard was proportionately enhanced. He wrote to Innocent, 
the pope, and to the Roman prelates, denouncing Abelard as “a 
monk without a rule, a superior without care, a man ever varying 
from himself; internally a Herod, externally a Baptist: ambi- 
guous as a riddle, possessing nothing of a monk but the name and 
the habit: one who proclaims iniquity in the streets; corrupts 
the integrity of faith, and the purity of the church; a fabricator 
of lies, and a worshipper of false doctrines ; a heretic, not in error 
only, but in obstinacy and defence of error.”*—“ When he speaks 
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of the Trinity, an Arius; when of grace, a Pelagius; when of 
the person of Christ, a Nestorius.”+ 

Finding that the storm was thickening around him, to burst 
assuredly upon his head, Abelard had well to consider, whether 
he should passively await its fury, or boldly anticipate the shock. 
It was not for him to attempt to fight Bernard with bis own 
weapons. Inclination he had none, and power he had little, to 
address those passions and interests over which his assailant was 
now accustomed to exercise such decided sway. It was in ap- 
pealing to the reason of men, and that alone, that he felt his 
strength to consist; and he determined to give himself one chance 
of a fair hearing for such an appeal, not before a packed tribunal 
like that of Soissons, but by availing himself of the meeting of a 
solemn assembly convoked for other objects, to cite his accuser 
to a personal and public trial of the pe which he was so 
industriously urging against him behind his back. 

At the archiepiscopal city of Sens, in Champagne, was about 
to be performed, with great solemnity, the translation of a saint’s 
body into the saieghal hea: all the suffragan bishops were to 
attend with their clergy ; as were-also those of the neighbouring 
archbishopric of Reims; and the King himself was expected to 
honour the ceremonial with his presence. It was before this full 
and imposing assembly that Abelard resolved to summon his 
accuser. Having waited on the archbishop of Sens, and repre- 
sented to him the motives and the nature of his proposal, the 
— assented apparently without reluctance,t and wrote to 

ernard, acquainting him with the challenge, and naming the 
day on which he was expected to meet it. Bernard, however, 
had as lively a consciousness that his forte was declamation, as 
Abelard had that his own lay in argument. The nervous appre- 
hensiveness with which the seraph-tongued miracle-worker shrunk 
from an encounter with the self-possessed and veteran disputant, 
is characteristic both of the men and of their age. In answer to 
the archbishop’s communication, the saintly abbot of Clairvaux at 
first absolutely refused to appear as desired; alleging that he 
was young and inexperienced in controversy, wherein Abelard 
had been a trained soldier from his cradle; that the tenets of 
faith being founded on the infallible word of God, ought not to 
be submitted to human investigation ; that Abelard’s own writings 
were sufficient to condemn him; and that it was the duty of 





* « Bern. Ep.’ p. 336. + ‘Bern. Ep.’ p. 331. 
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bishops, and not his concern, to pronounce on matters of belief.* 
At the same time, however, he did his best to use the assem- 
bly before which he declined to present himself, as an instrument 
to effect the meditated ruin of Abelard. To the bishops who 
were meeting at Sens he wrote in these terms:—I am chal- 
lenged, as you have heard, to a public disputation: the servant 
of God should rather bear all patiently than contend. Were the 
cause my own, I might place confidence perhaps in your protec- 
tion: but it is yours; I therefore entreat and admonish you to 
show yourselves the friends of Christ in the day of need. Be 
not surprised that thus suddenly you are called upon: it has been 
the wily artifice of the enemy, that he might attack you unpre- 
pared, and so more easily force you into terms.”+ 


Ultimately, however, he found it necessary to accept the chal- 
lenge; comforting himself, as well as he could, with these words 
of the gospel: “ Be not thoughtful how or what to speak, for at 
that same hour shal] be given you what you are to speak :”—that 
is, to express the matter unscripturally, confiding in his powers 
of extemporary declamation, and the effect which he was accus- 
tomed to see them produce upon his auditors. 

The assembly opened with great splendour. Besides the con- 
course of the lesser nobility, and the presence of two of the great 
feudatories, William Count of Nevers, and Thibaut or Theobald 
Count of Champagne, and brother to King Stephen of England, 
Louis VII of France was there in person. The attendance of 


secular clergy, too, was large and imposing, including the 
two archbishops of Reims and Sens, with their respective 
suffragans:; besides many abbots with their monks, b nopy = 


from the schools, and the chief learned men of the kingdom.t The 
first day was spent in translating the relicts, the primary object of 
the convocation; and this was done with uncommon pomp and 
magnificence, the presence of the King and his court lending a 
brilliancy to every part of the ceremonial. On the following day, 
the assembly took their seats to hear the grand debate between 
Abelard and Bernard. The latter, in those accents of sanctified 
humility and meekness which he so well knew how to employ, 
opened his accusation by saying:—“I am no accuser of this 
man ; let his own words speak against him. Here they are, and 
these are the propositions extracted from them. Let him deny 
they are his—or condemn them, if they be erroneous—or answer 
the objections I shall urge against them.” He then delivered his 
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charges into the hands of the person who officiated as Promoter, 
to be distinctly read over to the assembly. He had not read far, 
however, when he was interrupted by the rising of Abelard: 
‘*]T appeal to Rome,” said he, and stepped forward to quit 
the assembly. In vain did Bernard advance to remonstrate: ‘ I 
have appealed to the Roman see,” replied Abelard, and instantly 
withdrew. 

Bernard’s admirers naturally gave out at the time, and have 
recorded in their pages, that Abelard was so struck by the super- 
human appearance of the saint, as to lose all self-confidence and 
self-possession : to them, this was but one added to the long cata- 
logue of Bernard’s miracles. But to another class of observers 
it must, even then, have been pretty evident, that Abelard was 
determined to this step by the close and personal observation 
which he was now enabled to make of the temper and bias of his 
judges. ‘ When,” as Mr Berington says, “ he beheld with what 
marks of religious veneration the person of Bernard was treated, 
and his words received, could he expect an impartial hearing ?” 
Certainly not: he could expect no hearing whatever, in the proper 
sense of the term. ‘The spell of tlie man of miracles had fast 
bound the more numerous and the most influential part of the 
auditory. What place, then, was left in their faculties, or even 
in their attention, for the man of argument to fix his earthly hold 
upon? Besides, if Bernard was no king-maker, he was a pope- 
maker, in an age when popes not unfrequently took upon them 
to unmake kings. Mevesthahom, the 4 presence might have 
encouraged Abelard, had the monarch been a Charlemagne to 
honoyr an Aleuin, or a Charles the Bald to protect an Erigena. 
But Louis VII was no king to keep ecclesiastical pride and pre- 
tensions in check by a vigorous civil administration. On the 
contrary, he was one of those who let the churchmen rule in 
politics—so completely, that when, some years after the time we 
are now considering, he had allowed this same abbot of Clairvaux 
to plunge him, together with the Emperor Conrad, into the insane 
and signally disastrous Second Crusade, he left the abbot of St 
Denis to govern his kingdom. This was no potentate to shield 
Abelard. The thought of going through a repetition of the pro- 
cess inflicted on him at Soissons, he felt to be intolerable; and 
he turned his eyes to Rome as his last resource, his sole remain- 
ing hope. 

Strong as Bernard felt himself in the prepossessions of his 
auditory, yet he must have found Abelard’s departure a consider- 
able relief. He now had the assembly entirely to himself, and 
was quite assured of carrying matters triumphantly his own way ; 
so that the contumacy of the accused obstructed not at all, but 
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greatly facilitated the proceedings. It being in the first place con- 
veniently assumed, that the propositions as presented by Bernard 
contained the exact sense delivered by Abelard, there remained 
for him only the easy task of convincing the majority of his 
hearers that those propositions were heretical. ‘Thus, for the 
second time, was Abelard, as a theologian, condemned unheard : 
and Bernard, who had acted as accuser, as counsel for the prose- 
cution, and as judge, in the assembly at Sens, was now commis- 
sioned by the members of the council to inform the Roman pontiff 
of their proceedings, to request his confirmation of their sentence, 
and take every possible precaution that Abelard should not find 
that support in Italy on which he seemed to rely.* 

The Pope, in consequence, without waiting for the arrival of 
Abelard, pronounced a definitive sentence. Having remarked 
that it is never allowed to bring those matters again into discus- 
sion which have once been decided in councils, he adds :— 
“ With the advice of the bishops and cardinals of our court, we 
have condemned the articles which were sent to us, and all the 
false opinions of Peter Abelard, together with their author, and 
as a heretic we have imposed perpetual silence on him. We 
think, also, that all his followers, and the abettors of his errors, 
should be cut off from the communion of the faithful.” This was 
accompanied by another sentence, addressed to the two arch- 
bishops :—“ We command you to confine, separately, in such 
monasteries as you may deem best, Peter Abelard and Arnold 
of Brescia, contrivers of erroneous doctrine and impugners of the 
Catholic faith, and to burn their works, wherever they may be 
found.” + 


Returning to the personal movements of Abelard, we again 
borrow the words of his Catholic biographer :—t 


** The abbot of St Gildas having precipitately retired from the 
council, did not immediately quit the neighbourhood of Sens. He 
waited for the result of their deliberations, which was soon notified 
to him: and now he saw the necessity of instantly beyinning his 
journey. The inveterate spirit of his enemies, which had prompted 
them to act so harshly, would not desist, he might well foie in 
the first stage of their prosecution: their complaints and accusations 
might reach Rome before him. Not much preparation was neces- 
sary: but old as he now was, having entered on his sixty-first 
year, and infirm, and afflicted, it was an arduous and irksome un- 
dertaking. On France, where he had suffered much, he could turn 
his back without reluctance, and he flattered himself that Italy 
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ight be more propitious to his cause. Friends, at least, he knew 
he had in the Roman court; and there might be some consolation 
in the thought that his eyes would soon behold the capital of the 
Christian world. 

** Revolving in his mind the various events of an unhappy life, 
and dubious what might be the issue of his present enterprize, he 
pares slowly on. After some days, though he had made but 
ittle of his way, he felt his strength exhausted, and soon he was 
sensible that he must look for some hospitable roof, under which to 
repose his weary limbs. But could such a roof be found where 
the name of his adversary was so highly venerated? He recollected 
that Cluni, a celebrated monastery on the confines of Burgundy, 
was not very distant; and that Peter Maurice, to whom the appel- 
lation of Venerable had been given, was abbot. He knew him not 
ppmaey, but to his character he was no stranger. Peter was an 

onest man, his benevolence was proverbial, and he had a heart 
which could feel for the distresses of his brother. To ask for 
refreshment and a few days’ rest from such a man, could hardly 
give ~ to a disposition the most falsely delicate. Abeillard 
redoubled his steps, and, without hesitation, entered the convent 


of Cluni.” 


Peter of Cluni was, among the abbots of his age and country, 
what Geoffroy of Chartres had been among the bishops; and he 
now received Abelard in a manner worthy of his own character 
and his guest’s reputation. While reposing in the shade of this 
kindly hospitality, Abelard received a visit, the nature and the 
object of which prove to us that the soundest heads and hearts 
among the dignified ecclesiastics of the time, far from approving 
the course of persecution and misrepresentation which had been 
pursued against him, regarded the question between Abelard 
and Bernard as one less of orthodoxy or heterodoxy than of 
es rivalry and animosity. It was Rainard, abbot of Citeaux, 
1imself, general of the very order to which Bernard belonged, 
who now came to Cluni for the express purpose of negociating 
a reconciliation between Abelard and the saint. Abelard, we 
may well suppose, could little relish the anticipation of another 
interview with Bernard, and he now alleged the urgency of his 
journey to Rome. His kind host, however, seeing, more plainly 
perhaps than he himself did, that the fate of his guest depended 
much rather on the fiat of Bernard than on that of the ostensible 
head of the Church, joined his earnest entreaties with those of 
Rainard, to prevail on Abelard to repair immediately to Clair- 
vaux. The latter, therefore, in spite of his extreme reluctance, 
could resist no longer. We know not the particulars of the 
meeting between the two antagonists, except that it terminated 
in the conclusion of a hollow peace, upon which Abelard 
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returned to Cluni. Soon, however, the news of the sentence 
pronounced at Rome arrived as a severe comment upon the 
pretended reconciliation. But the good genius that now watched 
over Abelard deserted him not. It was not the meek and recon- 
ciled Bernard, that now came forward to avert from Abelard the 
unjust and merciless blow which he had invoked upon his head : 
it was Peter of Cluni. After obtaining his persecuted guest’s 
consent to spend the remainder of his days in peace and retire- 
ment at Cluni, could permission to that effect be obtained from 
the Roman pontiff, he wrote to the latter an epistle, the follow- 
ing passage of which we — well contrast with those which 
we have given from Bernard’s letters addressed to the same 
quarter :— 

“« Induced by my advice, or rather, I think, inspired by heaven, 
he has chosen to relinquish the tumultuary scenes of scholastic studies 
and disputation, and with us to take up his last abode atCluni. His 
age, his infirmities, his piety, affected me much; and also I was led 
to believe that his learning, to which your Holiness is no stranger, 
might be rendered very serviceable to the crowds of young men who 
inhabit these cloisters. It is now your approbation only that we 
wait for. Grant it, therefore, we humbly entreat you. I request it 
—I, the meanest of your servants; and the abbey of Cluni, ever 
devoted to you, joins in my petition: let the voice of Abelard be 
heard with ours; it is his prayer, that the remaining days of an 
unhappy life, which perhaps are but few, he may be commanded to 
spend at Cluni. Like the sparrow, he has chosen this habitation ; 
and like the plaintive turtle, he rejoices here to have built his nest. 
May no opposition disturb his rest, no violence intrude on his retire- 
ment. You, who are the guardian of the good and virtuous, and 
who once loved Abelard, will take him under the shield of your 
apostolical protection.” * 

A messenger was despatched with this letter to Rome; and 
Abelard, in the tranquil occupations of prayer and study, awaited 
his return. In the mean time, probably by the advice, and 
certainly with the approbation, of his venerable host, he drew 
up, and put in circulation, a modest, but firm and manly vindi- 
cation of his doctrinal fidelity, addressed to the Universal Church ; 
and which, though in language calm, and even submissive, is, in 
effect, a grave and absolute, though conscientious denial of the 
charges brought against him by his prosecutor, and a solemn 
appeal to the sense of the Christian community at large, against 
the verdict and the sentence of his individual judges, including 
the Roman bishop himself:— 


ft ‘ It is a familiar observation,” says he, ‘‘ that the most accurate 
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— may easily be perverted, and that he who writes much, 
only adds to the number of his judges. But I, who have written little, 
nay, in comparison with many others, almost nothing, have not 
escaped censure ; though, where I am most heavily charged, God 
knows, I am not conscious of any fault; nor, were there any, would 
I defend it with obstinacy. Inadvertently I may have written what 
should not have been said; but Heaven is my witness, and to it I 
appeal, that I have uttered nothing from malice, nothing from pride 
of heart. In the schools I often spoke to thousands, nor was it 
surreptitiously : what I thought might tend to the elucidation of 
truth and the progress of morality, that I publicly delivered; and 
what I have written, that I freely laid before the public, not to make 
proselytes to my opinions, but that men’s judgments might be 
exercised upon them. If I have exceeded in discourse, which may 
have happened, ever have I been disposed to amend or to retract 
my expressions; and in this resolution I shall abide unto the end. 
How, then, can I be deemed a heretic ? But, as it is my duty to 
correct my errors, if any there be, so will it become me to repel 
such imputations of error as have been falsely cast upon me. I know 
that, intentionally, we should not stir the tongues of the malevolent 
against us; and when by their own.malice they are in motion, we 
should bear it patiently: sometimes, however, we may be allowed 
to silence them, lest, by their evil reports, they corrupt the minds 
of those who might draw good from our instructions. Be con- 
vineed, then, my brethren, that I, an unworthy son as I am of the 
Church, do believe all that she believes, do reject all that she re- 
jects. The unity of faith I have never violated, though, in conduct, 
[ know I am the last of her children.” * 

He then proceeds to an explicit declaration of his faith in 
those points on which he had been censured; “than which,” 
says Mr Berington, “nothing can be more orthodox, whether it 
be tried by the test of modern belief in the Catholic church, or 
by the more ancient creeds of the primitive ages.” 


To the abbess of the Paraclete, whose reputation for or- 
thodoxy, or the contrary, was inseparably bound up with his 
own, he sent, on the same occasion, a special address, wherein he 
distinctly reveals his consciousness of what had been the primary 
source of the greater troubles of his public career; it forms an 
impressively significant epilogue to the story of his life, to which 
his account of his early ardour for dialectical study is the ominous 
prologue: — 

«« My sister Heloise, once dear to me in the world, now most dear 
to me in Christ; it is my logical science that has prejudiced me in 
men’s opinion. For, those wicked perverters who are wise unto 
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others’ perdition, declare that in logic T am excellent, but that in the 
doctrine of Paul [ am grievously deficient. They extol the acute- 
ness of my intellect, but deny the purity of my Christian faith. 
Herein, methinks, they are led rather by surmise than by sagacious 
experience. I seek not to be a philosopher to the spurning at Paul, 
nor an Aristotle to the rejection of Christ, since through no other 
name under Heaven can I look for salvation.” 


He then specifies the articles of his belief, and concludes :— 


‘¢ This, then, is the faith in which I rest, and whence I draw the 
firmness of my hope. Thus safely placed, I fear not the howlings 
of Scylla, I smile at the whirling gulf of Charybdis, nor do the 
deadly strains of the Syrens make me shudder. The storm may rage, 
but cannot shake me ; the winds may blow, but cannot move me, so 
firmly standing on the solid rock.” * 


The messenger now returned from Rome, with intelligence 
that the Holy Father was satisfied with the favourable accounts 
he had received of Abelard’s dispositions, that he suspended the 
sentence which had been pronounced against him, and that, con- 
formably to his request, he was permitted to end his days in the 
monastery of Cluni. ‘This, after so violent an accusation, and 
so heavy a sentence, was virtually acknowledging the injustice 
both of the charges and the condemnation. But the main object 
of Bernard, the real head of the church, was sufficiently gained 
in the final retirement of Abelard from the controversial field ; 
and such being the case, he and his partisans were undoubtedly 
glad to avoid, by this compromise, the scandal they were incurring 
in the eyes of men so much revered as the abbots of Cluni and 
Citeaux, and many other of the more enlightened dignitaries of 
the church. 

This last, still period of Abelard’s existence may be best de- 
scribed in the abbot of Cluni’s own words, contained in a letter 
subsequently addressed to Heloise :— 

** It was the superintending providence of Heaven,” he says, ‘that 
sent him to Cluni in the last years of his life. The present was the 
richest which could have been made us. Words will not easily ex- 
pres the high testimony which Cluni bears to his humble and re- 

igious department within these walls. Never did I behold subjection 
so lowly, or abstemiousness so exemplary. By my express desire, 
he held the first place in our numerous community, but in his dress 
he seemed the last of us all. When in our public processions I saw 
him walking near me, collected and humble, my mind was struck : 
so great a man, thonght I, by self-abasement, is thus voluntarily 
brought low! Contrary to the practice of many who call themselves 
religious men, Abelard menial to take delight in penury ; and the 


* « Abzlardi Opera,’ p. 308. 
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most simple and unadorned habit pleased him most; he looked no 
further. In his diet, and in all that regarded the care of his body, 
he was equally reserved and abstemious. More than what was ab- 
solutely necessary he never sought for himself, and he condemned 
it in others. His reading was almost incessant; he prayed fre- 
uently ; and never interrupted his silence, except when, urged by 
the entreaties of the monks, he sometimes conversed with them, or 
in public discourses explained to them the great maxims of religion. 
When able, he celebrated the sacred mysteries, offering to God the 
sacrifice of the immortal lamb; and after his reconciliation to the 
apostolic see, almost daily. In short, his mind, his tongue, his 
hand, were ever employed in the duties of religion, or in develop- 
ing the traths of philosophy, or in the profound researches of 
literature ” + 
Abelard, indeed, had once more found ‘the Comforter ;” it 
was almost his school of the Paraclete again; and sometimes, in 
fact, he took part in the labours of the conventual school of 
Cluni. But that meridian vigour in which he had triumphed 
in the wilderness was no longer his. Calm, indeed, he had 
found; but it was the calm of latest evening, upon which was 
fast stealing the darkness of the grave. His friend of Cluni, 
erceiving his constitution to be rapidly sinking, proposed that 
e should remove, for change of air, to the priory of St Mar- 


cellus, a dependency of Peter’s own abbey, and beautifully si- 
tuated on the river Saone, near the town of Chalons. To this 
Abelard expressed extreme reluctance : 


‘¢ On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires :” 


his sole remaining apprehension was, that he should die without 
the hospitable, friendly walls of Cluni, and in any other arms 
than those of its abbot. Peter, on the other hand, showed equal 
solicitude that no means should be left untried, by which there 
was the smallest chance of prolonging that life which, on various 
accounts, he esteemed so valuable; so that Abelard, after the 
point had been contested between them in a spirit truly affecting, 
was obliged to yield to his friend’s persevering entreaties. The 
* master passion” seems to have accompanied him to his latest 
retreat. He wrote some discourses for the instruction of the fra- 
ternity of St Marcellus; and when his hand could obey no 
longer, he dictated the remainder, in a feeble voice, to the monks 
who sat attentive round him.+ Thus, gradually sinking into 
the arms of death, he breathed his last amid the respectful and 





* Petri Cluniacensis Epistola ad Heloissam.—‘ Abzlardi Opera,’ p. 337. 
¢ ‘ Pet. Cluniac. Epist,’ 
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affectionate offices of the sorrowing brethren of the priory, on the 
21st of April, 1142, in the sixty-third year of his age. 

On the abbot of Cluni devolved the melancholy and delicate 
task of conveying this intelligence to the abbess of the Paraclete. 
The blow must be dealt her; and it could not be given by a 
gentler, friendlier hand. Indeed, a relation of the holiest, and, 
we might almost add, of the tenderest kind, now established itself 
between Peter the Venerable and Heloise. There was genuine 
chivalry in the solicitude which the good abbot showed, to lend 
support to that noble, widowed spirit, by yielding it every solace 
which the truest friendship and sympathy could suggest. This 
is beautifully displayed in the art with which, in his epistle an- 
nouncing Abelard’s death, he endeavours first to prepare her for 
the shock, and then to soothe her under its effects; and still 
re remarkably in the action which we must here very briefly 
relate. 

The reader will not have forgotten the solemn earnestness 
with which Abelard, during the earlier period of his residence at 
St Gildas, had requested of Heloise that, upon his death, of 
which he was then in daily apprehension, she would, howsoever 
his corpse might in the first instance be disposed of, have it 
removed to the Paraclete, as its final place of sepulture. Having, 
at that time, such good reason to expect that he should die abbot 
of St Gildas, he had felt himself at perfect liberty to select his 
burial-place. But the peculiar turn of his latter fortunes had 
altered his position in this respect as well as others. Living or 
dead, he now belonged to the community of Cluni; and they 
gloried too much in the possession of his remains, to be easily 
prevailed on to surrender them. Their abbot fully shared this 
pride and this affection; but in him a still deeper feeling 
supplied a contrary and a stronger motive. He had vowed in his 
heart that Heloise should have the body; his kindly nature was 
reluctant to enter into a contest with his monks, whose cupidity 
on this occasion he could scarcely blame; and he resorted to an 
expedient which added one more romantic circumstance to those 
which had already marked the fate of Abelard. On a dark 
November night, full six months after the brethren of St Mar- 
cellus had interred his remains within the walls of their priory, 
and while they were preparing to erect a monument over his 
grave, the abbot Peter, with some confidential assistants, raised 
the corpse from its resting-place, deposited it in a carriage, which 
he had in readiness, and immediately set out with it for the 
Paraclete. There, too, he lent his beneficent presence to sustain 
the spirits of Heloise during all the trying ceremonial of the 
re-interment, which he superintended, officiating as principal 
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minister in the performance of the funeral-service. A letter of 
Heloise is extant, expressing to him her gratitude for the signal 
gratification he had thus afforded her, and requesting, according 
to the practice of the time, that he would send her a written 
absolution of Abelard, to be hung upon his tomb. This form it 
was the more essential to observe in the present instance, as 
Abelard had been so much accused of heterodox opinions, and 
his last condemnation on the like charge was so recent that many 
of those whom his enemies had prejudiced, might still doubt 
whether he had expired in the true faith and communion of the 
Church. We possess, also, the abbot’s answer to this letter, 
breathing all his wonted benignity, and accompanying this written 
form of absolution :— 


‘<I, Peter, abbot of Cluni, who received Peter Abelard into the 
number of my religious, and who, having taken his body by stealth 
from the grave, delivered it to Heloise, the abbess, and her nuns, at 
the Paraclete, do now, with the authority of God and his saints, 
absolve him, by virtue of my office, from all his sins. May he rest 
in peace.” 


These last two letters that remain to us of the correspondence 
between Heloise and Peter the Venerable, are also remarkable 
as containing the sole authentic mention that has been preserved 
of her son Astrolabius, except Abelard’s brief notice of his 
birth, which we have already cited from his memoirs. ‘To those 
who have been accustomed to consider Heloise in the character 
of a heroine of romance, it should be interesting as well as 
novel to contemplate her, abbess as she had now long been, in 
that of the sige, 5 | and solicitously affectionate mother of 
a grown-up son. Nor is it less interesting to see that the abbot 
of Cluni had explicitly assumed a paternal charge of the young 
man’s welfare. ‘ For the love of God and me,” says Heloise, 
“remember your Astrolabius, and either from the bishop of 
Paris, or of some other see, procure him a prebend.”* To 
which the abbot replies :—“ For your son Astrolabius—mine 
also for your sake—so soon as ever I find an opportunity, I shall 
gladly exert myself to  sonmi a prebend in one of the great 
churches. The thing, however, is difficult to accomplish; for I 
have often experienced how hard it is to induce a bishop to grant 
a stall in his cathedral, so many objections does he allege. For 
es sake, however, I will do all I can, and that as soon as 

can. 

Few slime may describe the subsequent period of Heloise’s 
earthly existence. In Abelard’s decease, the one strong tie 





* « Abelardi Opera,’ p. 343. t+ Ibid, p. 345. 
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which had bound her to this life and its concerns, was broken. 
From the time that she was put in possession of his remains, and 
saw her son secure of such true guardianship, her last wish, on 
this side of dissolution, was fulfilled. Her Cshanile tomb was 
ever in her eye; his image ever in her heart; his name was 
ever in her prayers. Beloved and venerated the more, the fur- 
ther she advanced in life; she survived him just the number of 
rae which had made the difference between their ages; and at 
1er death was laid, as she had requested, close beside him, in the 
same stone coffin. 

The personal characters of these two celebrated individuals 
have been allowed to develop themselves so fully in the pre- 
ceding pages, that no set portraiture of them, we conceive, need 
be attempted in this place. We dismiss them, therefore, with these 
concluding observations only. As regards the moral deficiencies 
of Abelard, when we take into view the whole course of his life, 
we find that, if he was not “ more sinned against than sinning,” 
he was hardly less so: at all events, Heloise forgave him: for 
her sake, at least, let the hand of censure press lightly on his 
memory! On the other hand, his mental qualifications, though 
so very great for the age in which he lived, were a vigorous 
rather than extraordinary product of the spirit and circumstances 
of the period. But Heloise demands a different and a loftier 
estimate. To find such a character, standing out with such 
elassic beauty and heroic dignity, amidst all that mean and bar- 
barons environment—this is at once a glory and a marvel. It is 
as if, in perusing the storied walls or windows of some early 
gothic fane, we should discover that, among the stiff saints and 
grotesque monsters of medizval art, some mysterious chisel or 
miraculous pencil had strangely cast a Minerva—but a Minerva 
softened by the Loves and attired by the Graces ! 

Peter the Venerable had expired seven years before Heloise, 
A parting word, too, is due to thee, good Peter of Cluni. Thou 
didst nobly shelter a persecuted and fallen man; thou didst 
ae and delicately console a bereaved and crooping. but 

eroic woman. Peace be with thy xspirit—and with all such 
spirits as thine ! 


The bones of Heloise and her husband have had, in latter 
times, a fate almost as fugitive and as wandering as that of which 
Abelard complained: their history may be said to rival in 
romantic vicissitude that of the living individuals. When the 
social atmosphere of their country had become thoroughly 
stagnant, infected, and stifling, the inevitable tempest came— 
a tempest to disturb the very dead of long-gone centuries. The 
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revolutionary whirlwind, in its wholesome but undiscriminating 
fury, swept over the secluded vale of the Ardisson as over every 
other vale in France. In the general dissolution of religious 
houses, the property of the Paraclete, of course, could not 
escape. But we could have wished that, at least, the mortal 
remains of its founders had been left in their proper resting- 
place. In their case, a sacredness more than monastic—a sacred- 
ness truly religious—demanded such forbearance. But the 
year 1792—the very year in which the troops of the con- 
federated kings invaded this portion of the French territory— 
the year of the Brunswick manifesto and the September massacres 
—was no time in which that still, small voice could be nationally 
heard. ‘Ilo docal attachment and veneration alone it was left, to 

rotect from utter violation the dust of Heloise and Abelard. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Nogent carefully trans- 
sm their remains to the vaults of their parochial church. 

rom thence, when the first great period of national reorganiza- 
tion arrived, the government, in the year 1800, transferred them 
to Paris, and placed them in the Museum of French Monuments, 
in a neat sepulchral chapel, built by Lenoir out of the ruins of 
the Paraclete and the po of St Denis. ‘The Museum, again, 


being destroyed under the regime of the Restoration, they were 


finally removed to the cemetery of Pére Lachaise, where the 
sepulchral chapel was re-erected, and remains an object of 
leading interest to the foreign visitor. 

But it is to the still banks of the Ardisson—of her own 
sequestered rivulet—that our deep feeling for the memory of 
Heloise would direct our steps in pilgrimage. ‘There, too, we 
cannot but think, that whenever conveniently practicable, that 
delicacy of the national taste and feeling which has so honourably 
displayed itself on so many occasions, would dictate that these 
hallowed relics should be permitted finally to rest. That, and 
that alone, is for them the appropriate, the consecrated ground— 
far from that suburban resort where miscellaneously throng the 
living and the dead—where the giddy crowds of Paris profane 
the spot with sentimental levity. Be this, however, as it may, 
and though no stone of the Paraclete should ever more be found 
Ne its site—though the spade or the ploughshare should have 
effaced the last trace of its foundations,—yet, while the sacred 
streamlet shall glitter along the valley—while its grateful vine- 
yards of Champagne shall harbour the glow-worm and the 
nightingale—there, when the vernal moon in full soft splendour 
overhangs the scene, shall the pensive traveller oft linger with 
delight, and fancy the balm, the mild lustre, and the melody 
around him, to be one harmonious emanation from the hovering 
spirit of Heloise ! 
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Art. IV.—1. A Collection of Songs. Published by Catnach, 


Monmouth court, Seven Dials, London. 


2. A Collection of Songs. Published by Pitts, Great St Andrew 


street, Seven Dials, London. 


3. A Collection of Songs. Published by Phair, Great Peter 
street, Westminster. 


VERYBODY knows that the songs of a people proclaim a 
great deal concerning them, but no one, so far as we know, 
has tried to tell us what the songs of the English people proclaim 
regarding them. Yet, the convictions of the people, their inner 
and spiritual life, their theories of human existence, their views 
of society, their notions of duty, their habitual feelings, make up 
the vital being of the nation; they decide the course of its 
history; they are the issues of its glory or its disgrace, and the 
facts which exhibit as distinctly as fire in darkness the happiness, 
or the misery, of our countrymen. 

The state of the working classes, the subject which, of all 
other political subjects, it most concerns the educated classes of 
England to study at the present time, is precisely that on which 
literature supplies most scantily the needful information. The 
future history of a people, said Lord Bacon, and Plutarch before 
him, must be learned from the thoughts of their young men. 
Theirs are the hands by which the power of the future will be 
held. In our day power is changing hands in two ways: it is 
transmitted to the young: and it is descending to the poor. 
That, during the last seven certuries, the progress of civilization 
has been gradually and irresistibly weakening the aristocracy and 
strengthening the democracy of European society is not the 
opinion of a party, a sect, or a school, but a truth current and 
received among all the students of European history. The men 
of steel harness are no more; the men of ermined mantles are 
becoming feebler; the men of smock-frocks and aprons are 
growing stronger. If we would learn the future history of 
England we must read it in the thoughts of her studious youth, 
and in the opinions of her hard-fisted men. But literature tells us 
little of the poor; they have few biographies, and almost no 
histories. The poor have no tombstones. ‘To coming generations 
their lives are as silent as their graves. 

The songs of a people, however rude or vulgar they may be, 
are the voice of the feelings ofa people. ‘ Give me the making 
of the songs of a people,” said some one, “ and I care not who 
makes their laws ;” he spoke more pithily than wisely; the cir- 
cumstances and the men, who determine the national feelings, 
decide also what the national songs must be. Tell us (the makers 
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of laws may well say) what the laws are, and we will tell you 
what the songs must be. The ballads of a people are their 
history made musical, and the complexion of their history 
depends on the character of their laws. The forms of musical 
instruments, we had almost said, do not more unequivocally affect 
the sounds they emit than the institutions of a people decide 
and determine the sentiments of their lyrical compositions. 
Songs have been said to have a civilizing influence. Miss 
Martineau, in ‘ How to Observe,’ (a book which everybody who 
wishes to observe society well should read, as it contains many 
excellent remarks, though mixed with some crudities,) has quoted 
some paragraphs from a periodical work, the pith of which she 
expresses thus :—‘ It appears that popular songs are both the 
cause and effect of general morals: that they are first formed and 
then react.” If by this be meant that they express peculiarly 
the good side of the prevailing morality, the proposition is far 
more than questionable. Songs have two kinds of qualities, 
artistical and moral: they are products of art, which unite the 
Musical and the Beautiful, | they also express feelings and 
sentiments. Now all art is civilizing: the beautiful is also the 
moral, and Duty has been calied, not without meaning, the 
music of the moral being. Songs, by diffusing the love of har- 
mony, by filling the imagination with grand or lovely images, 
and by vividly representing the noble, the generous, the loving, 
or the good, have undoubtedly tendencies favourable to the 
advancement of the species. But this is only in their artistical 
influence: which may be but a small part of their total effect— 
may be chiefly important as giving wings to the feeling or 
sentiment which they embody, whether it is moral or im- 
moral. An Indian warrior, when he sings at the stake, ‘I am 
brave and intrepid !—I fear not death, nor any kind of torture! 
He who fears them is a coward, he is less than a woman.— Death 
is nothing to him who has courage !’—but expresses the feel- 
ings common to all his tribe, and if the repetition deepens their 
love of bravery, it also impresses more strongly their contempt 
for women. Robert Burns, when, in the most glorious, we 
think, of all popular songs, he gave melodious utterance and 
imaginative form to such sentiments as— 
«¢ The king can mak’ a belted knight, 
A Marquis, Duke, and a’ that, 
But an honest man’s aboon his might 
And faith he manna fa’ o’ that.” 
Or— 
“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that,” — 
only clothed in a musical and artistical dress sentiments 
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common to the whole aristocracy of manhood. Burns is here 
only the voice of his order. The Russian sledge-driver, 
when he sings to his horse and promises him corn and a 
warm stable at the end of their journey, likewise expresses 
in a similar, though inferior, manner the feelings which his 

osition inspires. Music and imagery are civilizing things 
in their own natures, but those persons talk too vaguely who 
forget that they lend themselves as readily to the sentiments of 
the smuggler, the robber, or the rake, as to those of the hero and 
the patriot. 

if the collection of songs, which we have taken for the occa- 
sion of this article, are but of small moment in the former of the 
two aspects in which the influence of songs upon civilization 
may be regarded, they are far, very far from being unimportant 
in the latter: and no fastidiousness or literary foppery ought to 
deter the student of mankind, and in particular the student of 
his own time, from looking out for evidence of the feelings and 
sentiments of the masses where evidence of them is to be found, 
let the manifestation be ever so ludicrous or homely. We make 
no apology, therefore, for treating what may seem a ridiculous 
subject as a serious matter. Such memorials as these songs are, 
of some extinct race, or some state of civilization long gone by, 
the historical philosophy of the present age would stamp as of 
inappreciable value; and we know not why less importance 
should be attached to the same sort of knowledge, when it relates 
to the people and the civilization of our own time.* 

We shall make but one general remark more before proceeding 
to give some account of the songs of London. ‘The spirit of locality 
is an important element in estimating the character of a people. 
The influences of sects and classes, and of professions and trades, 
have been comparatively well observed, but scarcely any one has 
noticed or commented on the influences of places, of the different 





* Our attention was first turned to the songs of the people by some articles in 
the ‘Athenzum,’ one of the best periodicals of its kind in Europe, and we have been 
confirmed in our purpose of devoting a portion of our attention to them by reading 
the following extract :—“ One of the nine sacred books of the Chinese is the 
* Book of Songs,’ divided into four portions, of which the first, the largest and 
most interesting, is called * Kué-foong’—the manners of different states; that is, 
of the states into which a portion of the present empire was then divided. These 
had all of them a kind of feudal dependence on one sovereign, who, in order to 
possess himself of the best means of estimating the character and sentiments of the 
various people more or less under his sway, was furnished with the songs and odes 
most popular in each of them. This agrees in a singular manner with the follow- 
ing remark of a writer in the ‘ Spectator’ (No. 502):—* I have heard,’ says he, 
‘that a minister of state, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, had all manner of 
books and ballads brought to him of what kind soever, and took great notice how 
much they took with the people; upon which he would, and certainly might, very 
well judge of their present disposition, and of the most proper way of applying 
them according to his own purposes,’”—Davis’s Chinese, vol. ii, pp. 60, 1. 
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spirit prevalent in different localities, in the formation of the diver- 
sities of character which exist among a people. ‘The middle 
classes are too much accustomed to think the working classes 
who are scattered over the country as monotonous in sameness, 
as its surface would be were it all covered with a carpet of green 
grass. But the English are a many-coloured people. 

In the minds of most educated persons the working classes are 
so vaguely conceived that it would be a surprise to them to have a 
specimen of each of the varieties of this class brought before them 
from the different localities in the United Kingdom. The educated 
classes in this country, whether Irish, Welch, Scotch, or En- 
glish, all speak the same language, however modified by twang, 
burr, or brogue. The working classes speak several distinct 
languages, and the peculiarities of dialect still existing among 
those who speak substantially the same language, are so great 
that they are scarcely, if at all, comprehensible to each other. 
The dialect of an illiterate cockney is unintelligible to an illite- 
rate Scotchman. The inhabitants of some of our counties are 
made up of different races, whose peculiarities remain little 
altered to the present hour. ‘The Danes of Northumberland are 
not more distinguished from the Saxons of the weald of Kent 
than are the latter from their neighbours, the Danish boatmen of 
Deal. The most striking example, perhaps, in the three kingdoms 
of the existence of two different races, with almost unmitigated 
peculiarities in the same neighbourhood, is to be found in Aber- 
deen; and though it will delay us trom our immediate topic, it 
is both intimately connected with our general subject, and so 
curious as to be worthy of notice on its own account. 

This handsome and flourishing town consists of about sixty 
thousand inhabitants, who are distinguished even in Scotland for 
their shrewdness.* At the mouth of the river Dee, and in two 
squares, called Fisher’s squares, separated from the rest of the 
town by only a few dockyards, are a race of people who differ 
more in dialect, customs, superstitions, and other peculiarities, from 
the Aberdonians than the latter do from any of the other inha- 
bitants of the Lowlands of Scotland. They are a completely 
separate community ; and their dialect is so different from that of 
the working classes of Aberdeen, that, though the two races have 
a sufficient number of words in common for transacting business 
with each other, most of the words used by the Foot-Dee, or 
*Fittie folk,” among themselves, are unintelligible to the “ Aber- 
deen folk.” If a native of Aberdeen were to wander into the 
square inhabited by the “ Fittie folk,” who are almost all fishers 








* It is said that a colony of Jews, whe tried to effect a settlement at Aberdeen, 
gave up the attempt in despair, 
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and pilots, he would run no little risk of being pelted out again 
with stones and haddock-heads. The “ Fittie folk” scarcely ever 
intermarry with the other citizens. ‘Their marriages are gene- 
rally “penny weddings.” ‘They seldom send their children to 
school, and almost never to a promiscuous one. Their sons are 
almost invariably brought up to follow the occupations of their 
forefathers, and never learn any regular trades, except that, perhaps, 
nowand then a youth, more adventurous than usual, becomes a ship 
carpenter. They live agen patriarchally—sometims three or 
four generations in a single room. ‘The oars are laid above them 
on the couples of their cottages, the children may be seen sleep- 
ing on nets in corners, and on the walls are creels, baskets, and 
other fishing tackle. Their boats descend by primogeniture. 
Their women have not merely a costume different at all times 
from that of women in a similar rank of life in Aberdeen (dis- 
tinguished by an all but exclusive preference for the colours white 
pre blue, and consisting generally of a blue striped wrapper, 
blue baize petticoat, and close cap, called a toy mutch, with 
moggins, or stockings without feet, and they wear no shoes) ; but 
they also adopt very generally the masculine blue jackets of 
their husbands and brothers. ‘The men do little more than go 
out with the boats. The women search for bait, assist in carry- 
ing the nets, bait the hooks, and do all drudgery, while their 
lords are looking on, like Sir F. B. Head, “with folded 
arms.” The women, both of Foot-Dee and those of the same race 
in several other villages on the east coast of Scotland, carry 
great loads of fish to market, on market days, in creeds (large 
wicker baskets, which are fastened to their shoulders and rest on 
their hips), sometimes as many as eleven miles before breakfast— 
and so necessary does the load become to them to enable them to 
walk steady, that when they are returning home they prefer 
carrying stones to carrying an empty creel. ‘They never walk but 
in single file, and they have a superstitious dread of being 
counted ; a fear of which the boys of Aberdcen avail themselves 
to annoy them by crying as they pass— 
“* One, two, three, 
What a lot of fisher nannies I see.’’* 





* A salutation equally dreaded by them is the ery, “ A baud’s fit in yer creel,” 
i.e., the print of a hare’s foot is in your creel. This saying derived its meaning 
from the circumstance that a hare was seen to run through their “ fish toun” on 
the evening preceding a day on which a great number of their people were lost at 
sea. To point at their boats with the fore-finger is the surest way to offend them. 
Aberdeen is full of stories of them. “ A Fittie fisher” once came to London, 
and on seeing St Paul’s, exclaimed, “ This dings the Kirk o’ Fittie.” A woman 
of this class went to the Post-office and asked for a letter “from our Jack.” She 
was asked what was her name or her husband’s, but she exclaimed, “ I'se behaud 
you,” i.¢., 'll take care of you. A sermon was preached in their parish church on 
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Among these people all the superstitions which useful know- 
ledge is banishing from the homes of the poor still flourish. ‘The 
belief in lucky days and omens of stars and clouds, is to the pre- 
sent hour a practical faith under the low thatched roofs of those 
squares of white cottages among the sandhills of the sandy beach 
at the mouth of the Dee, occupied by this curious race, who still 
tremble with the fear that a neglect of these things would bring 
great evils down upon their heads. ‘They observe Old Christmas, 
and all their transactions and calculations are made by old style, 
to which they tenaciously hold, saying, ‘‘ New style is man’s 
makin’, but auld style is Guid’s.” Now, all these things are 
nearly as strange to the citizens of Aberdeen as to the natives 
of any part of the empire. 

We have been illustrating, though somewhat digressively, a very 
important fact—the necessity, when forming any general concep- 
tion of the poorer classes in England, of taking into account local 
differences. 

The natives of London of the poorer classes have also their 
local peculiarities. The cockney, we have heard it said, is the 
only man in the world who can direct a stranger in the streets. 
If you ask a Parisian, he directs you by the names of the streets, 
and only perplexes you the more; if you inquire of a Scotch- 
man, it is ten to one but he tries to sound your errand ; but a 
Londoner tells you to take the fourth turning to the right, the 
second to the left, and so on, to the place you want. He is pre- 
eminently a man of business—quick, keen, precise. But the 
cockney is but a part of the poor population of the metropolis. 
At the present time the Irish labourers in London form a por- 
tion of its working population, quite as remarkable as the cock- 
neys, and a knowledge of whose feelings is even more indispen- 
sable to the statesman than is an acquaintance with cockneyism 
itself. ‘To such information as we have been able to pick up 
regarding both these portions of the working classes of London, 
from the collections of songs which we have placed at the head 
of this article, we shall devote the remainder of the space which 
is left to us. 

These collections consist partly of original and partly of re- 
oa songs. The reprints are of old and well-known songs 

y some of the best writers. The original songs are the com- 
position, we believe, in many instances, of the persons who sing 





the text, “ Cast thy bread on the waters, and thou shalt find it after many days,” 
The clergyman one day afterwards asked a woman why she had left off —. 
church. “ Becase ye tell lees, sir—I baked a cake, and a big cake it was, sir, an 
John and me coost it into the sea atween the pier heads, sir, but de’el pick out my 
eyen if we've seen a stime (atom) o’t again.” 
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them in the streets, or of mechanics, who give them to these 
persons to get them printed. Their quality is, of course, very 
various; but though there is an almost utter want of any con- 
siderable merits among them—though scarcely any of them can 
lay any claim to either literary correctness, or native genius, or 
enthusiasm of a high order, there are few of them destitute of a 
certain worldly shrewdness and dry and selfish humour. The 
reader of the songs who begins with contempt for cockneyism, 
though he will scarcely be taught by them to respect cockneys, 
will certainly end with despising them less. Corrupt, selfish, 
gluttonous, and cunning—and some of the songs show the 
cockney character in the beauty of all these qualities, —they also 
exhibit him sympathising with the wrongs of others, joviall 
enduring the ills he cannot fly from; and, on the whole, ‘usa | 
not a generous or high-minded character, but, on the contrary, 
sceptical and pettifogging, yet not destitute of any of the essen- 
tials of uietibcod-<tiline bravery or affection. 


Not the least curious of the songs are those which contain 
accounts of the singers themselves, and let us into the mode of 
life in our day of the modern successors of the wandering bards 
who have sung their way through the world, from Homer to the 
Troubadours, and from these to the Last Minstrel. 


* No doubt a song you've heard, 

How greatly it delights ; 

It comprises, in a word, 
The luck of 2 ‘ cove * what writes!’ 

Now I’ve a song 60 true, 
My mind to tell it clings ; 

And I’m a going to tell to you, 
The luck of a cove wot sings ! Tol de rol, &c. 


In a garret 1 show’d my nob, + 
Near Earl] street, Seven Dials, 
My father was a snob, t 
And my mother dealt in wials. 
But my mind took higher flights, 
IT hated low-life things ! 
Made friends with a cove what writes 
And now I’m a chap wot sings. Tol de rol, &e. 


When at singing I made a start, 
Some said my voice was fine ; 
I tried a serious part, 
But turned to the comic line. 





@ Fellow. + Head. 
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I found out that was best, 
Some fun it always brings ; 

To the room it gives a zest,— 

And it suits a cove wot sings. Tol de rol, &c. 


To a concert, ball, or rout, 
Each night I’m asked to go; 
Gets my toggery * down the spout,+ 
And I cut no dirty show. 
Goes up to the music, all right, 
At the women I sheep’s eyes flings, 
Gets my lush} free all the night, it 
Because I’m a cove wot sings. Tolde rol, &c. 


If I go to take a room, 
There wants no talk or stuff; 
Bout a reference they don’t fume, 
My word is quite enough. 

For my money they don’t care a sous, ‘ 
The landlady kind looks flings, | 
She’s proud to have in her house 1h 

A gentleman wot sings. Tol de rol, &c. ] 


Each day so well I fare, 
On each good thing so fine ; 
In the grub§ way well I share, 
For I always go out to dine. 
And those who ask me so free, 
Plenty of their friends bring ; 
They come for miles, d’ye see, 
To hear the chap wot sings. Tol de rol, &c. 


While strolling t’other night, 
I dropped in a house, i ye see; 
The landlord so polite, 
Insisted on treating me ; 
I called for a glass of port, 
When half-a-bottle he brings ; 
¢ How much !’—‘ nothing of the sort,’ 
Says he, ‘ you’re a cove wot sings.’ Tol de rol, &c. 


3.2 2 oS 


Now my song is at an end, 
My story through I’ve run ; 
And all that I intend, 
Is to cause a morsel of fun. 
If I succeed, that’s right, 
There’s a pleasure » an brings, 
And Ill some other night, 
The luck of a cove wot sings. Tol de ral, &c.” 





~® Clothes. 








+ From the pawnbroker’s. ¢ Drink. § Food. 
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In an article on “Domestic Service” in our last number * the 
idea was thrown out that in the existing relations between the rich 
and the poor in this country, the influence of the Norman conquest 
and the traditional feelings of an oppressed race were still visible. 
They, we may remark in passing, are not very likely to make 
any great progress in understanding the relations of masters and 
servants in this country, who at the outset of their speculations 
overlook the most notorious and striking fact in the history of 
both these classes,—that only seven centuries ago nearly all the 
masters were of a conquering, and all the servants of a conquered 
race. No one doubts that these influences were the source of the 
ape sympathies which attach themselves to Robinhood and his 

and of what most of the educated classes now agree in calling 
bandits, but who, if they plundered the Norman priests and 
nobles, had, in the eyes of de poor, a “rightwis” cause; if they 
preyed on the oppressors, they send the wrongs of the 


weak, and held sacred the persons of “ poor travellers and silly 
women,” and hence Robinhood is celebrated for being a “ good 
robber, who did poor men much good.” The idea in question de- 
rives considerable confirmation from the result of our present exami- 
nation: for, from an extensive acquaintance with the songs of the 
lowlands of Scotland, we can affirm that nosuch avowals of sympathy 


with lawlessness are to be found in them as those which crowd the 
songs hawked every day about the London streets. The high- 
rare and jacobite songs are only a seeming exception to this 
remark; in regard to them like causes acted on a part of Scot- 
land to those which produced the effects of which we speak over 
all England. The poacher, it will not be denied, is the genuine 
successor of the half-patriotic, half-predatory bandit. We insert 
a very popular song. The idea that it is fair to poach could not 
have become a national one, we think, unless supported by the 
traditions of a time when the plunderers were plundered of their 
rights. Such songs could not be popular unless they echoed feel- 
ings existing among the classes who sing them :— 


*“ THE POACHERS. 


*¢ When I was bound apprentice in fam’d Northamptonshire, 
I served my master truly for almost seven year, 
Till I took up to poaching, as you shall quickly hear— 
Oh, it is my Flight of a shiny night, in the season of the year. 


As me and my comrades were setting of a snare, 

The game-keeper was a watching us—for him we did not care ; 
For we can wrestle, fight, my boys, jump over anywhere, 

For it is my delight of a shiny night, in the season of the year. 





* No. 61, p. 414. 
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As me and my companions were setting four or five, 

And taking of them up again, we took the hare alive ; 

We popped him into the bag, my boys, and through the wood did 
steer, 

For it is my delight of a shiny night, in the season of the year. 


We threw him over our shoulders, and wandered through the 
town, 

Called into a neighbour’s house and sold him for a crown ; 

We sold him for a crown, my boys, but did not tell you where, 

For it is my delight of a shiny night, in the season of the year. 


Well, here’s success to poaching, for I do think it fair, 

Bad luck to every game-keeper that would not sell his deer ; 
Good luck to every game-keeper that wants to buy a hare, 

For it is my delight of a shiny night, in the season of the year.” 


Another song before us, called * The Gallant Poachers,’ even 
more strongly expresses the opinion of the poor that poaching is 
fair—the opinion not of boys or of men of a distant time, but 
of the labourers of the present day. It celebrates— 


‘¢ The lads of high renown, 
Who pull the lofty pheasant down 
With powder, shot, and gun.” 


A comrade who fell by the shot of a game-keeper figures in the 
song as a hero, and the man who shot him is consigned to the 
pangs of his conscience and the terrors of the judgment-day. 

ut Robinhood himself is still sung as a patriotic hero, not by 
children but by men; so literally have the feelings, or the 
echoes of the feelings of the subdued Saxons of seven hundred 
years ago, been kept alive to the present time by the existence 
of the feudal institutions founded on the conquest, and by the 
stationary character of the rural English population in the same 
localities, caused in the first five centuries by the absence of 
the means of locomotion, and in the last two by the law of 
settlement. 


The great subject of grievance in the songs of the metropolis 
is the new poor law, which seems to have concentrated on itself 
all the complaints commonly brought against the rich and the 
times. A song says— 


‘* This world is so very deceitful, 
Such rogues are the wealthy and great, 
The poor they are robbed of things needful, 
For the world’s in a terrible state.” 
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‘The English Poor Law Bill in Force’ begins thus,— 


‘* It is all around the country there’s a pretty piece of work, 
All around the country against poor people’s will, 
If feeble and borne down with grief, 
And you ask the parish for relief, 
—— tell you to go home, and try to learn the Poor Law 
1 


Now if a man has got a wife and several children starving, 
If distress should only seize him, and he’s got no work to do, 
If to the overseers he’ll go, 
Borne down with sorrow, grief, and woe, 

The answer he will get is—now begone, you worthless crew.” 
This song contains the fiercest exaggerations of the charges 
against the poor law, and pictures the churchwardens ordering a 
dozen bottles of the best port wine to be brought to them, while 
“a wonderful lot of people are seen outside, all bones, sir, for 
there is very little flesh upon them.”—The names given to the 
characters introduced are sufficiently expressive—Bill Fast-a- 
month—Betsy Skin-and-bones—Peter Broken-back—Betsy Big- 
enough—Jenny Frolicksome—and Mary Never-fret. ‘ The 
Workhouse Boy’ is too horrible for citation. ‘ Past, Present, 
and Future’ asserts that— 


‘¢ For now-a-days the gentlemen have brought the labourers low ; ” 
and— 
‘** They scorn the poor man as a thief, in country and in town.” 


The following composition on the same subject, seems to us to 
possess, amidst its vulgarities, a lyrical strength of no contemptible 
character— 

‘* JUST-STARVE-US.* 
‘* Hear, oh hear our parish king, 
The workhouse bell with fury ring, 


oh hear! 


All who love their children “ne 
ear us, 


Tell us, oh tell us, can aught be worse, 
Than a hungry maw, or an empty purse ? 
Mercy show, and pity us, 
Great overseer ! 

Fenced around with beadles smart, 

With laced hat upon his head ; 
See, how he backward starts, 

And turns away his head? 





* Gustavus: the Londoners do not enunciate the r. 





THE KING OF PAUPERS. 


Oh, thou king of paupers, 
So nation bad you sarve us, 
Thy name shall be for ever a mark of scorn, 
J ust-starve-us. 
Mend, oh mend, our amended laws, 
Give employ to our useless jaws, 
Or we will strike out our starving claws, 
Hear us, oh hear! 
Thou man of venison, turtle, cash, 
Of callipee and callipash, 
We will settle soon thy hash, 
Great overseer ! 
Hear, oh hear, the distressed and poor, 
Who for relief besiege thy door, 
Though many, we shall be no more, 
Just-starve-us, hear! 
See, oh see, what a motley group, 
For neck, and shins, and scrag-ends stoop, 
Or a jug of parish soup, 
Great overseer ! 
The poor street-sweeper talks 
His crossings o’er in vain ; 
Takes up his broom and valks 
To the highways again ? 
Oh, thou king of paupers, 
So nation bad you sarve us, 
Thy name shall be for ever a mark of scorn, 
J ust-starve-us.” 


A cious and graceful writer in the ‘ Monthly Chronicle’ 
has said that the people’s charter was the anti-poor law movement 
in disguise. He could not have hit off more truly the most noisy 
and repulsive feature of the late agitation ; but the description is 
far from complete. The agitation had also other features. The 
excitements of Owenism and Painism joined in it with the dis- 
contents of the factory bill; it was in part a manifestation of the 
war between labour and capital; but there were also glimpses to 
be seen amidst its confusions of the greatest and most majestic 
ideas of modern European democracy. The Scotchmen know 
nothing of the poor law bill, yet their speeches were not less 
ardent than those of their English associates. The hatred of 
feudalism was there. Devoted attachment to the supremacy of 
personal qualities over hereditary distinction—(a devotedness 
which no man really well-born, unless he is nothing but well-born, 
despises )—was also to be heard there thrilling nobly in the voices 
of men of untutored tongues and provincial dialect. 
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We consider the recognition of this by the moderate and 
practical Reformers to be indispensable for enabling them to deal 
with the movement of the working classes. ‘That organization of 
four millions of men was not the result of any one act or motive 
or cause. All the civilization of Europe contributed with all the 
past history of England to the production of it. This circum- 
stance powerfully rebukes the foolishness not of the speakers who 
belonged to the working classes so much as of the men of another 
rank, who perambulated the country with the sophism in their 
mouths—what is the use of moral power if there be not physical 
power to back it? We answer, its use is to create physical power 
to back itself out of the very swords drawn against it. The true 
query is—what is the use of physical power if there be not moral 
power behind it? It is the weakest of all things. Intellect, Evi- 
dence and Right are the strong things. 

It is necessary to state this truism at the present time, since 
there are known to us many facts picked up during a home tour 
this autumn, which prove that the discontent among the working 
classes is leading them to rely more on rifles than on right. In 
the beer-shops of Kent, as well as in the gin-shops of Manches- 
ter, the stuff out of which insurrections are made is becoming 
rife. In the manufacturing towns of Lancashire a portion of 
the working classes have formed themselves into two kinds of 
societies—political unions, in which politics are discussed, and 
where arms are never mentioned ; and targeteer clubs, where arms 
are practised and politics are never heard of. The members of 
the targeteer clubs subscribe weekly sums until they have as much 
money collected as will buy a rifle. When a rifle is bought it 
becomes a prize for which all those who have not got rifles shoot 
ata mark. ‘The rifle thus goes into the hands best fitted to make 
use of it, and the unsuccessful candidates go on subscribing and 
competing until they succeed. A similar method is practised in 
Scotland, in some parts of which the rifle is incessantly practised 
by working men, both by day-light and candle-light. 

The men who adopt these courses do not know that all govern- 
ment ultimately rests on opinion; which rifles are not pre-emi- 
nently fitted for acting upon. All that even a triumphant insur- 
rection can obtain is still a government resting upon a compro- 
mise. ‘This is all that any government can be which is nota 
government of absolute coercion. The average opinion of the 
period of calm which must follow the popular outburst will be 
the sovereign ruler of the people after, as it was before it. The 
progress—if it may be called so—which is purchased by blood, 
does not change this average ; on the contrary, all the defeated 
party are attached to their prejudices or principles by tenfold ties 
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of pride and sympathy—by all the feelings which rise up strong 
and resistless when they stand beside the graves of fallen com- 
rades—but reasons, arguments, and facts, they do act by changing 
the general average of opinion, on which all government of a 
permanent character must of necessity rest, and they link men to 
the new cause by convictions for which they, like the best of the 
working classes themselves, would willingly and gloriously die. 
The men who think their cause will not advance rapidly if they 
direct their whole energies to vanquish opinion by opinion, forget 
that there are acting with them causes stronger than all men and 
all parties, the laws in obedience to which European civilization 
proceeds. The swiftest way to advance is, by doing first the 
thing which lies nearest to be done. For a century and more 
after the Norman conquest the friends of the Saxons had to labour 
to get the legislature to make the killing of a Saxon what the 
killing of a Norman was—murder. Yet, the Saxons who sought 
this first were just as much entitled to universal suffrage as are 
their descendants who now demand it. You cannot advance 
beyond the laws of progress. 


The songs of the metropolis give a very decided contradiction 
to the idea that the great body of the working classes are Repub- 
licans. ‘The politicians of these classes may be pretty generally 
imbued with Republicanism, but it has little or no hold on the 
great majority of the millions. Their songs are full of the Queen. 
Indeed one who well knows the poorer classes of this country told 
us that, but for the poor law, and the various matters which 
alienate labourers and capitalists from each other—the political 
ideas of the great body of the people would have extended no 
further than they used to extend—* to telling the children when 
they grew up, of the King and the Queen, and what they were.” 
We have not found one single utterance among the thousands of 
songs we have read, of anything like republican ideas, though we 
have found plenty of democratic ones, enunciated in every 
possible shape which a querulous rather than a manly hatred can 
suggest. In the songs of the people Queen Victoria ever appears 
as the most peerless, glorious, and blest of all the monarchs of 
the earth— 

‘© O! the Queen of merry England, 
Who so loved as she ?” 
Her coronation is celebrated in a song to the tune of ‘ The roast 
beef of Old England,’ which describes her as the envy of all the 
nations of Europe—unmatched in history by either aon Bess 
or Queen Anne—and the staunch opponent of the oppressors of 
the poor—while the hearers of the song singers are assured that 
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“the meanest of Britons has a place in her heart.” In Rory 
O’More’s ‘ Description of London’ the popularity of the Queen 
is humorously described— 


*‘ There is Victoria mustard, salt, candles, and soap, 
Victoria brass, metal, rags, iron, and rope, 
Pepper, vinegar, ear-rings, wood, coals, coke, and soot, 
Watches, boas, and purses, and gingerbread nuts ; 
Victoria soldiers iol sailors, with barbers and wigs, 
Tinkers, tailors, and dustmen, coalheavers and prigs, 
Bakers, butchers, and parsons, and bergamy pears, 
Victoria moustaches for the dandies to wear ; 
Victoria statesmen and watermen, new patent locks, 
Poll-parrots, geese, turkeys, and Victoria clocks. 

If you'll list, &e.” 
We shall quote a few more songs illustrative of the manners 
and feelings of the Londoners of the present hour. 


** HOW TO GET A LIVING IN LONDON, 
Chorus. 
‘¢ If from these lines you take advice, 
You never can be undone, 
What ways and schemes there are, good Lord ! 
For folks to live in London. 


Some people do a living get 
By ane gilded en. I es; 

Some live by picking bones and rags, 
And some by selling matches ; 

Some live by selling water and chalk, 
And all such roguery, sir, 

And grocers grind che sioe-leaves up, 
And swear it is bohea, sir. 


Some can live by sweeping streets, 
And some can live by puffing ; 
Some can live by working hard, 
And some by doing nothing. 
Some can live by going to church, 
And some by going to meeting, 
Some can live by being fools, 
And some can live by cheating ; 
Oh, some can live by laying a-bed, 
And some by drinking gin, sir ; 
Policemen live by breaking heads 
With wooden rolling-pins, sir. 
Some can live by cobbling shoes, 
And some by makin Rocking, 
Some live by selling table beer, 
And others live by quacking ; 
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The tailors live by stitching coats 
And patching up old breeches, 
Some live by singing songs, and some 
By crying dying Se 
Some can live by making laws, 
And some can live by storming, 
Some can live by telling lies, 
And going about informing ; 
Some can live by counting stars, 
Some by travelling through the moon, sir, 
Some can live by going up to the skies 
In a splendid great talon, sir. 


Oh, London is a curious place, 
Some reap while some are gleaning, 
There is not such another place 
In all the world for scheming ; 
Some do on milk and honey live, 
While some can scarce get bread, sir, 
The undertaker lives quite well 
By burying of the dead, sir.” 


‘6 BILL BOUNCE, THE SWELL COVE* OUT 0’ LUCK, 


‘¢ In London town there once did dwell 
A broken kneed-y threadbare swell ; 
He was well known to high and low, 
The shickery gent. of Rotten row ; 
Fate like a ball knock’d him about, 
As if to put him in mind of clout. 
In truth he was a sorry buck, 
Bill Bounce, the swell cove out o’ luck. 
Cadgetty, &c. 





His seedy coat, once best of cloths, 

Had been a cook-shop to the moths, 

For his Uncle,+ when it was in good trim, 

Had had its use much more than him : 

His funny bones once laugh’d in their sleeve, 

But now they look out but to grieve. 

In truth he look’d a decoy bal, 

Bill Bounce, the swell cove out o’ luck. 
Cadgetty, &c. 


And then had you but seen his hat, 

*T was worth its weight, I’m sure, in fat ; 
And his tatter’d shirt, he dar’d not doff, 
*Cause it wouldn’t go on again, if it came off : 





* A dashing fellow. + The Pawnbroker, 
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His stocking-feet were coax’d and crush’d, 
That the taters from their windows blush’d ; 
And his shoes like shovels scoop’d the muck, 
Bill Bounce, the swell cove out o’ luck. 
Cadgetty, Ke. 
The seatless pantaloons he wore 
Like harlequin’s dress look’d much more, 
With large straight stripes an inch apart ; 
He wanted stripes to make him smart : 
*Twere shame to rig so sad a wight, 
But he wanted rigging—-so then its right ; 
Poor in purse, and panum-struck, 
Bill Bounce, the swell cove out o’ luck. 
Cadgetty, ke. 
Where’er he went the girls would grin, 
His winning ways were sure to win ; 
Like clustering cobwebs hung his hair, 
A barefaced man, and quite a bear ; 
The cry was raised by all the wags, 
‘ There goes a walking bundle o’ rags ;’ 
But still he bore it all with pluck, — 
Bill Bounce, the swell cove out o’ luck. 
Cadgetty, &e. 
A third-hand cloak he bought one day, 
A sort of dandy russet grey ; 
He march’d about a swaggering pup, 
Like a dirty joke he was well wrapt up; 
He could pa a pun and laugh himself, 
He’d victimize if he met an elf ; 
At concert-room he’d drink your suck, 
Bill Bounce, the swell cove out o’ luck. 
Cadgetty, &e. 
But, mark ! his pride it did come down, 
To Macadamize stones about the town, 
A wanton proof of Fortune’s freak, 
His wages seven bob* a week ; 
But yet the fall his pride ne’er broke, 
He thump’d away still in his cloak ; 
And now he drags about a truck, 
Bill Bounce, the swell cove out o’ luck. 
Cadgetty, &c.” 
‘‘THE DUSTMAN’S BROTHER. 
‘* My moralizing muse attunes, 
ankind ven in their cradles, 
That some are born to wooden spoons, 
And some to silver ladles. 





* Shillings. 
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A nobby fortin I have made, 
And rides vene’er I chooses, 
Besides I drives a roaring trade, 
Through ’Pollo and the muses. 
Chorus. 
I boasts an ancient pedigree, 
And yarn a tidy crust can, 
Apollo Bell they christened me, 
’m brother to the dustman. 


In early life I always seemed 
To feel a hinclination, 

To rise above the common class 
Of mortals in my station ; 

At Sunday school I could the boys 
All round my fingers twist’em 

For reading—and I larn’d to write 
By the Lanky-steerin system. 

I wish’d a climbing boy to be, 
And rising by progression, 

I swept through all, and soon did see, 
The top of my profession ; 

But for a sweep I got too fat, 
Too bony and too bargy, 

I found I shouldn’t soot for that, 
And so I sack’d the clargy. * 

But ‘larning’ is a dangerous thing, 
Lord Byron he detarmines, 

I’ve read Joe Miller’s ¢ Iliad,’ 
And Mr Shakspeare’s Sarmons, 

The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ done by Boz, 
And Bunyan’s ‘ Jest-Book,’ handy ; 

Sterne’s work on ‘ Shipping,’ Coke on gas, 
And Milton’s ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 

In music I made rapid strides, 
For being a steady gver, 

In parish church I got a birth, 

o hact as horgan blower ; 

And of a veek-day used to try, 
The tippery used to bring in, 

And Flanders’ brick and hearth-stone cry, 
And nightly vent out singing. 

My vife has got a charming woice, 
For sprats and vater-creeses, 

And of a morning vorks from choice, 
At noon her labour ceases ; 








* Discarded the trade of'a sweep. 
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And then she flares up in our chay, 
Vith a tiger, fierce as any ; 

And I goes bawling all the day— 
‘ Here’s songs three yards a penny !’ 


Here’s ‘ Ellen, I'll love thee no more,’ 
I through the streets am hooting, 
Likewise ‘ The Death of Gen’ral Moore,’ 
Through going out a shooting ; 
I brings ‘em round me quick as thought, 
And sells a precious many ; 
‘ O say not woman’s heart is bought,’ 
At just three yards a penny. 





I used to hear the young ‘uns chant, 
At ould Vestminister Abbey, 

And so I quired it wery soon, 
Though I was but a babby. 

Besides my mother (by-the-bye, 
A clever fortune-teller), 

By her enchantments found out I, 
Vos meant for a chant-seller. 


I’ve got a son, a clever lad, 
At music quite a gorgon, 
He blows the drum by way of fad, 
And plays the barrel-organ ; 
But larning the young wiper hates, 
And oft his head I towells, 
*Cause he exhasperates the H, 
And von’t pronounce the wowels. 


When other tradesmen arn’t awake, 
I mounts my smalls and jockeys, 
And sometimes does my elbow shake, 
Vhen I drops in at Crockey’s ; 
How I became so great a swell, 
I hates all useless banter, 
No conjuror it needs to tell, 
Vy, I'm a street end chanter, 


And ven I die and goes to dust, 
I’m a grave although I can’t ery, 
My head will make a handsome bust, 
If cut by Master Chantery ; 
Or of me statue should they raise, 
The sculptor wery clear he, 
Will sure select to speak my praise, 
~~ Th’ Apollo Bell-vi-de-re.” 
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‘* MRS JOHNSON. 
«¢ Oh, I have got a charming bride, 
Thro’ life we both so sweetly glide, 
She’s really worth the world beside, 
Her name is Mrs Johnson. 

We both agree in every frame, 

So one another we ne’er blame, 

I’m humpty, bandy—she’s the same, 
Oh, lovely Mrs Johnson. 


Chorus. 
So, I’ve got a charming bride, 
Thro’ life we both so sweetly glide, 
She’s really worth the world beside, 
Oh, pretty Mrs Johnson. 
I to the my go each day, 
A dozen drops I stow away, 
I after that at skittles play, 
And so does Mrs Johnson. 
I beat-the chaps with great delight, 
And put the gatter out of sight, 
Then stagger home dead drunk at night, 
And so does Mrs Johnson. 


To free and easy’s I repair, 
My name is famous everywhere, 
I very often take the chair, 
And so does Mrs Johnson. 
Do you think I pay my penny? No. 
I chants the ‘ Bay of Biscay O!’ 
And like a lord my backey blow, 
And so does Mrs Johnson. 


At dancing I am quite a don, 

To twop’nny shops I often run, 

And I can shuffle, too, like fun, 
And so can Mrs Johnson. 

At fighting I can take my share, 

I am a match for any here, 

A fighting man I am they swear, 


And so is Mrs Johnson. 
* x . 





*Bout dress I do not care a jot, 

Tho’ once of clothes I had a lot, 

I’ve pawned all but the suit I’ve got, 
And so has Mrs Johnson. 

Of trouble I have felt the shocks, 

And ’cause I gave a cove some knocks, 

I twice have been put in the stocks, 
And so has Mrs Johnson. 
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So all who are to wedlock prone, 

If you its joys would have alone, 

Select a temper like your own, 
As I did Mrs Johnson. 

For if your ways bring misery, 

So long as you can both agree, 

As blest as turtle doves you'll be, 
Like me and Mrs Johnson.” 


These compositions illustrate the feelings of the cockneys— 
the indigenous population; but, as we have already remarked, a. 
most important part of the working people of London consists of 
the Irish, with whom it abounds. ‘The Irish labourers in London 
cherish all the feelings of their country in the heart of the English 
metropolis. They are in the habit of holding what are called 
**'Tom and Jerry Clubs,” in which, for a sixpence each, they 
spend an evening of drinking beer and singing songs together, 
—men and women, old and young, sitting on forms by deal 
tables, with flagons of beer before them, and enveloped in clouds 
of smoke from innumerable tobacco pipes. ‘Though they have a 
chairman who is regularly elected and crowned every evening 
—(the last operation consists of holding a flagon of beer over 
his head while a song on the subject of his functions is sung)— 
they observe but little order in their vocal utterances, and while 
twenty voices are singing twenty different pieces the following 
may be detected issuing from a stentorian voice, which clothes it 
with appropriate brogue— 


** IRISH STRANGER. 


** O pity the fate of a poor wretched stranger, 
That has wander’d thus far from his home; 
I sigh for protection from want, woe, and danger, 
But I know not which way for to roam ; 
I ne’er shall return to Hibernia’s green bowers 
Where tyranny has trampled our sweetest of flowers, 
They gave comfort to me in my loneliest hours, 
But they’re gone—I shall ne’er see them more. 


With wonder I gazed on that high lofty building, 
As in grandeur it rose for its lord, 

And with sorrow beheld my own garden yielding 
The choicest of fruits for its board. 

But where is my father’s low cottage of clay, 
Where I’ve spent many a long happy day,— 
Alas! has his lordship contriv’d it away ? 

Yes, ‘tis gone—I shall ne’er see it more. 
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} When the sloe and the berry hung ripe on the bushes, 
I have gather’d them off without harm, 

f And I’ve gone to the fields where I’ve shorn the green rushes, 
Preparing for winter’s cold storm. 
I have sat by the fire on a cold winter’s night, 
Along with my friends, telling tales of delight; 
Those days gave me pleasure, and I could invite— 
But they’re gone—I shall ne’er see them more. 


O Erin, sad Erin, it grieves me to ponder, 

The wrongs of thy injured Isle ; 

Thy sons, many thousands, deploring do wander 
On shores far away, in exile. 

But give me the power to cross o’er the main, 
America might yield me some shelter from pain, 
I’m only lamenting, while here I remain, 

For the joys I shall never see more. 


Farewell, then, to Erin, and those I left weeping 
. Upon that disconsolate shore ; 
Farewell to the grave where my father lies sleeping, 
That ground I still dearly adore ; 
Farewell to each pleasure—I once had a home; 
Farewell, now a stranger in England I roam; 
O give me my freedom, or give me my tomb— 
Yes, liberty—I’ll ask for no more.” A.C. W. 








Arr. VIII.—1. The Preamble. No. VII. Lord Durham’s 
Return. November, 1838. 


2. The Quebec Gazette of the 9th October, 1838. 


"THERE were consequences dependent upon Lord Durham’s 

mission to Canada, calculated to make it the turning point 
of English politics for years to come, and to raise every incident 
connected with it, however secondary in appearance, to the cha- 
racter of an event in history. It was not merely because the 
interests consigned to his charge, to be rescued from a state of 
peril and difficulty without any recent example, were the lives 
and fortunes of a million of British subjects, and the British 
dominion over possessions among the most intrinsically valuable, 
however hitherto mismanaged, of that vast empire on which 
“the sun never sets.” In addition to so large a portion of the 
territory, there was delivered into his keeping the character also 
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of England; her reputation in the eyes of all nations for wisdom 
and foresight, for justice, clemency, and magnanimity ; at one of 
those critical instants when Europe, Asia, and America were 
looking on, to watch how England would act under this trial— 
whether like an irritated despot, or a serious and thoughtful ruler, 
intent upon profiting by experience, and gathering from her 
failures the most valuable kind of knowledge, that of her own 
mistakes. And along with interests of this importance to the 
physical resources and to the honour of England, there hung 
also upon Lord Durham’s measures the contingency of a war: 
war with men of our own race and language—war with the great 
customer of our foreign trade—war with the only power by 
which that of England has ever yet been baffled—a war of 
opinion, and a war against liberty, in which the sympathy of all 
Europe would have been with our enemies ; the only war which 
could bring us into conflict with the free nations of the world and 
with the despots at once. All this was involved in the result of 
Lord Durham’s mission ; and somethiag greater still than all this, 
because involving, in its remoter consequences, these and all 
other national interests: the prospects of the popular cause in 
England; the possibility of an effective popular party, and of a 
Liberal Ministry worthy of the name. 

What was the situation of politics? On one side, the great 
aristocratic party, recovered from the sudden shock which laid it 
prostrate in 1832, was progressively and rapidly reasserting its 
ascendancy; the illegitimate influences of property, the power 
to bribe and the power to starve, slowly but surely resuming the 
dominion which belongs to them—under our present electoral 
system—at all seasons except those of temporary popular excite- 
ment. ‘To this natural progress what was there to be opposed ? 
A body, consisting indeed of half the nation on the showing of 
their enemies, five-sixths of it on their own showing, and who, 
under all disadvantages and abatements, still possessed between 
two and three hundred voices in Parliament; but whose objects 
and opinions were ostentatiously repudiated by their ostensible 
chiefs—standing actually paralyzed for want of a common banner 
—for want of a bond of union, and leaders. ‘There was one 
man to whom this party might look, to whom it had for years 
looked, as the man who might supply this want; the one person 
of his rank and influence who was identified with their opinions, 
the one person identified with their opinions who might be 
thought of, who had been thought of, as the head of a future 
Administration. Lord Durham was this man. Of no other man 
was there the same reason to hope both that he might be widling 
to put himself at the head of the Liberals, and that he would be 
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able by doing so to render them the predominant party. . And 
he alone was so marked out for the position, by every considera- 
tion of character, station, and past services, that if he chose to 
assume it he could do so without rivalry or dispute; that all the 
best heads and hands which the party could produce would flock 
round him with their services wo their counsels; and the whole 
of its effective strength would come forth at his voice, and give 
him that decisive majority in the House of Commons, with which 
he might again break the power of the aristocratic faction, and 
this time provide more effectually that the dead might not be able 
to revive. 

Such was Lord Durham’s position; such the consequences 
depending ‘upon his qualifications for government. And these 
qualifications .were now to be tried by a most unexpected, a 
most severe, but at the same time a most appropriate test. 
Severe, because the difficulties were arduous, and the file of pre- 
cedents contained no case in point; but appropriate, because 
such circumstances are those which test the possession of the very 
qualities that are required. 

Nations are not governed nor saved by fine sentiments, or 
clever personalities, or dialectical acuteness, or book-knowledge, 
or general theories. If they could, the Liberal party would not 
now be in search of a leader. A true politician knows how to 

ut all these things to their proper use. But the man we want 
is the one who can recommend himself not solely by the ability to 
talk, nor even merely to think, but by the ability to do. We want 
a man who can wrestle with actual difficulties and subdue them; 
who can read “the aim of selfish natures hard to be spelled,” can 
bend men’s stubborn minds to things against which their 
passions rise in arms; who needs not sacrifice justice to 
policy, or policy to justice, but knows how to do justice, and 
attain the ends of policy by it. We want a man who 
can sustain himself where the consequences of every error 
he commits, instead of being left to accumulate for posterity, 
come back to him the next week or the next month, and throw 
themselves in his path ; where no voting of bystanders can make 
that success, which is, in truth, failure ; where there is a real thing 
to be done, a positive result to be brought about, to have accom- 

lished which is suecess—not to have accomplished it, defeat. 

The world has a memorable example of such a man in Washing- 
ton, and an inferior, but still a great one, within his sphere, in the 
Duke of Wellington. Such a manas the first, or even as the last, 
we cannot look to have; but a much inferior degree of the same 
qualities would suffice us. Even these could not have accom- 
plished what they did, had they not been well helped and coun- 
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selled. We do not need a man who can be sufficient without 
help, but a man who can avail himself of help ; who knows where 
to find help; who can either do or get done what the situation 
requires, by the best means it affords. We need a man who can 
seize the great circumstances of his political position; who can 
see where his objects lie, and what things stand between him and 
them; can conceive the outline of a policy by which they may 
be attained; and find men competent to assist him in filling up 
the details. 

The popular party will soon be either the ascendant power in 
this country, or a thin, feeble, and divided opposition to the Tory 
ascendancy, according as they are or are not supposed to possess, 
or to be capable of producing, such men. It is what the world, 
at present, by no means gives them credit for. The world never 

ives credit to anybody for good qualities till it is compelled to do so. 
te denied them honesty, it denied them learning, literary accom- 
plishments, philosophy, oratory, while it could: it now denies 
them capacity for action. They are considered essentially 
ry one Can they wonder at it? In the first place, this is 
a charge always made in politics against honest men. Next, it 
is a charge always made against men who stand up for general 
principles, or distant objects. But, above all, it is always made 
against men who are untried, and who there is no desire should 
be tried. They are untried. They have to prove that they can 
be men of action. They have their spurs yet to win. 

Lord Durham, then, the man marked out as a leader for this party 
—as, for the present, almost its only possible leader—was suddenly 
in a position in which he would be obliged to show whether he 
was a man of action, or could become one. This was a conjuncture 
of the deepest import to all Liberals. And it was a conjuncture 
to try the quality, not of Lord Durham only, but of many per- 
sons besides. It was an occasion for sifting the really practical 
part of the great Liberal body from the unpractical. According 
to the disposition they manifested to aid or to obstruct Lord 
Durham in a business so vital to Liberal objects ; according to the 
manner in which they judged him, or rather to the principles 
which they brought with them to judge him by, they would afford 
decisive evidence to which of those two sections of Liberals 
they belonged. 

Now, then, what circumstances had Lord Durham to deal with ? 
A country, the two divisions of whose inhabitants had just been 
cutting each other’s throats, and in which the majority openly 
sympathised with an insurrection just suppressed, and suppressed 
only by a military force which they were ohysically unable to resist; 
one party still crying loudly for the blood of the other, which in its 
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turn was muttering vengeance for the blood already shed. With 
one of these parties, the more numerous though momentarily the 
weaker, the public opinion of a neighbouring country, where 
pene opinion is omnipotent, was urged by every motive of po- 
itical sympathy and national aggrandizement to fraternize ; the 
violent acts of the Loyalists of Upper Canada, and the violent 
words of a Lieutenant-Governor, had added to these incite- 
ments of ambition and sympathy the incitements of resent- 
ment; and if the storm burst which was manifestly gather- 
ing, a hundred thousand men would have been across the frontier 
before the news could reach England; four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of the Canadas would have risen to join them; and, in a 
fortnight, the fifteen thousand troops that garrison British America 
would have been shut up in the fortress of Quebec, or driven 
into the sea. The opposite party was comparatively weak on the 
American continent; but it was the energetic party ; and made 
ample amends for its inferiority there, by its preponderance here. 
It had the whole of the aristocratic party enthusiastically in its 
interest. It had alone the ear of the English public. It was 
called the British party. All that was known of it by ninety- 
nine men out of a hundred was that it was the “loyal” party— 
the party of British connection. It had all the Tory and almost 
the whole of the Liberal press for its organs. In this dilemma was 
Lord Durham. One step too much towards the French side, and 
he might expect to be recalled, and to have all his projects for 
the good of Canada defeated, all his measures reversed. One 
step too much to the English side, and the empire was involved 
in the most ruinous, the most dishonourable, and the most fra- 
tricidal of wars. 

Here were real difficulties: here was an emergency not to be 
conjured away by phrases: here was the occasion for a Governor- 
General, let him be Conservative or Liberal, to show whether 
he was a pedant and a formalist, or a man of action and reality ; 
whether the Shibboleth of his party governed him, or he it; 
whether the attainment of his end, or the rules which he had 
learnt by heart, were dearest to him; whether he was a man 
bent upon succeeding in his object, or a man like the old Aus- 
trian tacticians opposed to Napoleon, or the physician in 
Moliére, who would rather kill his patient by rule than save him 
contrary to it. 

What indication would Lord Durham have given of himself 
—to which of the classes above characterized would he have 
proved himself to belong, if he had proposed to himself to cope 
with such a combination of circumstances as we have described, 
by the mere common-places of Liberalism? Could he have 
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been fit for his post if he had looked into a book of rules or 
a catechism of doctrines for his conduct, and not at his position, 
and the ends and means which it dictated ? 

We claim for Lord Durham, from dispassionate men of all 
parties, the recognition that he did apply his mind to those ends 
and means; that he took, in every essential particular, a just and 
a comprehensive view of them; that the scheme of policy which 
he conceived, and began to execute, contained within itself every 
element of success ; that he has even already, to a very great 
extent, succeeded; and would have succeeded altogether if he 
had met with no obstacles but those which he could calculate 
upon, none but what were inherent in his situation; if each of 
his measures had been opposed by those only to whose princi- 
ples it was adverse; if Conservatives had not rushed in to 
destroy a Conservative measure, Radicals to denounce the act 
which saved the lives of Radical leaders: both forgetting the 
essentials of their political creed in the common-places of it, 
and doing thereby as much as one act could do towards proving 
themselves the pedants and formalists which the latter are 
called, but which is now proved to be a character fully as appli- 
cable to the former. We leave the Tories in the lead of 
the ‘ Standard,’ a journal whose superiority to its party in real 
understanding of the principles they profess, never more strikingly 
asserted itself—and which on this occasion has merged the party 
passions it so strongly participates, in the sympathy of talent for 
talent and vigour for vigour, and given the candid construction 
at all times, and the support in time of need, due from consistent 
Tories to an officer of the Crown, engaged in an enterprise not 
of party but of national concernment, amidst difficulties over 
which only the honourable forbearance of the disinterested of all 
parties could enable him to triumph. 


When Lord Durham landed in Canada the insurrection was 
already suppressed; the work of the sword was done, and what 
remained was to heal its wounds, and obviate the necessity of 
again drawing it. Lord Durham saw that the sine qué non of 
success in this was a reconciliation of parties. Without it he 
might, indeed, have kept Canada by force, if the United States 
would have let him; but only by making the yoke of the mother 
country a tyranny; only by making her an object of detestation, 
of imprecation, to her subjects; never under such a government 
could Canada have been a safe place for Englishmen to dwell 
in; never could she have been anything but a drain upon our 
finances in peace, upon our military resources during actual or 
apprehended war. To restore a free constitution, and to restore 
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it at the earliest period possible, was the only means of governing 
Canada which Parliament had contemplated, the only one which 
Lord Durham either could, or, we may presume to say, would, 
be a party to. 

But the constitution being supposed re-established, was the 
struggle of the majority and minority to be renewed, which was 
all the fruit it had yet borne, and the sole justification, if justifi- 
cation there was, of its suspension? We waive all the matters 
of principle and of policy involved in the question whether the 
restoration of a constitution, without a previous reconciliation of 

arties, would have been desirable; but would it, we ask, have 

een possible? If a House of Representatives must be an in- 
strument of one exasperated party or of the other, could Lord 
Durham expect the Lords and Commons of Great Britain to put 
that instrument into the hands of the party whom they consi- 
dered disaffected? and could it, without the grossest injustice, 
and without consequences in the end still more fatal, have been 
put into the hands of the other ? 

To heal, therefore, the breach between the two parties; to 
avoid, so far as possible, whatever would either put in evidence 
the extent of the animosity which already existed, or give fresh 
occasion to it; to make it apparent that if there ever had been, 
there no longer was, any quarrel between the races, and that 
representative institutions might be restored without giving rise 
to a permanent conflict between the English and the French 
population—was the one condition of success in Lord Durham’s 
enterprise; and to attain this, we challenge controversy when 
we assert, that his whole series of measures was admirably 
calculated. 

The first thing to be disposed of, was the traces of the past 
insurrection, the political prisoners. We are not going to argue 
over again the worn-out topic of the ordinance. We said 
enough on that matter in the second edition of our last number.* 





* We will only, since we have been accused of setting up a defence for the 
Ordinance at variance with Lord Durham’s own, point to the fact that Lord Dur- 
ham’s statement, now when we have it, exactly tallies with ours. We said, that 
the banishment of certain persons from the colony, during the Governor- General's 
pleasure, was not punishment without trial; not punishment at all, but a measure 
of precaution, removing from the province those whose presence in it would for the 
time be injurious; not a judicial, but a legislative act—a privilegium, in the 
language of the Roman law; an ostracism, not a punishment. What says Lord 
Durham? “ As it was essential to my plans for the fu/ure tranquillity and im- 
provement of the colony, that I should commence by allaying actual irritation, I 
had in the first place to determine the fate of those who were under prosecution, 
and to provide for the present security of the province, by removing the most dan- 
gerous disturbers of its peace. ... . . I could not, without trial and conviction, 
take any measures of a purely penal character, But I thought myself justified in 
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We have nothing to add to our defence of it; we have only to 
point out its relation to that comprehensive scheme for a recon- 
ciliation of parties which Lord Durham had conceived, and 
which we assert that he has in every oy acted up to. Had 
he granted an unconditional amnesty, he would have set the 
leaders of the French Canadians, including all who had been 
prominent in the insurrection, at large among their countrymen, 
to resume all their former influence, before he could form the 
slightest judgment whether that influence would be used for him 
or against him, to calm the irritation of the people or to 
exasperate it. He well knew that in the latter event the 
aa do in the one way what would be far more than a mate 
for all he could do in the other. We speak not of the irrecon- 
cilable offence which would have been given to the party so 
lately fighting with the insurgents, as it believed for life or 
death, and whose cries for the blood its fears demanded 
(cries not wholly unsupported, if report speak true, by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada) could only have 
been kept in check by something which would carry 
with it the wiser heads of the Loyalist party itself. On 
the other hand, if he had tried these men by an unpacked 
jury, that is to say, a jury of their own party, the result 
would equally have been their liberation, with the character 
of persecuted men, and with the whole train of consequences 





availing myself of an acknowledgment of guilt, and adopting measures of pre. 
primer against a small number of the most culpable or most dangerous of the 
accused.” 


Mr Roebuck, who is the party alleging that the despatch to Lord Glenelg de- 
seribed the Ordinance as a measure not of precaution, but of punishment, must 
have in view the following passage:—“ I next applied myself, by answers to 
addresses and private applications, to the discouragement of any notion of the 
possibility of a general ty, and d that my determination was to 
punish the guilty, and to extend mercy to the misguided.” So far Mr Roebuck’s 
assertion is apparently justified ; but what follows? “for which purpose J issued a 
special commission for the trial of the prisoners, and sent the Attorney-General 
with it to Montreal.” The men whom he intended to punish he intended to try ; 
and the trial only did not take place b they pleaded guilty. There is not a 
single expression suggesting the most remote idea of punishment, which can fairly 
be applied to M. Papineau and those who had fled. 


We cannot so completely exculpate the despatch from another of Mr Roebuck’s 
accusations. We regret that Lord Durham should, by implication, have called 
M. Papineau and the others the chief leaders and instigators of the revolt, 
when he had no evidence against them but depositions ex parte, and when some of 
them, and M. Papineau in particular, positively deny the charge. But 
though we cannot think this justifiable, we see a wide difference between using 
these unguarded expressions in a confidential despatch which he could not foresee 
would be called for by Parliament, and what Mr Roebuck terms “ denouncing ” 


——— “as a traitor,” with “ much emphasis,” and “ with all the formality 
aw.” . 
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flowing from the animosities engendered by the trial.* And 
was he to pack a jury? or to try them by the judges, by the 
men most odious to their party, without a jury? or was a court~ 
martial to be the resource ? or a special commission appointed for 
the nonce? Imagine them so tried, imagine them found guilty 
by any of these tribunals, and of course sentenced to death, and 
the sentences commuted for transportation to Bermuda! What 
those in England, who are so bitter against Lord Durham now, 
would have said of him then, we know not; but when he, b 
what the French Canadians would have deemed a violation of 
law, had procured a sentence which they would have considered 
to be in defiance of all justice, what chance would the persecu- 
tor of their leaders have had of gaining their confidence, what 
chance of winning back their affections to British rule ? 

Lord Durham disposed of the prisoners in the only way com- 
patible with his policy, a policy not of talking about conciliation, 





* Our case, in this part of it, has been much strengthened since we formerly 
wrote, by the publication of the letter in which the prisoners in confinement peti- 
tioned to be disposed of without trial. As this important document has not 
attracted the degree of attention it merits, we reprint it. 


“* Montreal Gaol, June 25, 1838. 

“ My Lorp,—We have some reason to apprehend that the expressions used by 
us in a letter addressed to your Lordship on the 18th instant may appear vague 
and ambiguous. 

“ Our intention, my Lord, was distinctly to avow that in pursuit of objects dear 
to the great mass of our population, we took a part that has eventuated in a charge 
of high treason. 

“ We professed our willingness to plead guilty, whereby to avoid the necessity of 
a trial, and to give as far as in our power, tranquillity to the country ; but whilst 
we were thus disposed to contribute to the happiness of others, we could not con- 
descend to shield ourselves under the provisions of an ordinance passed by the late 
special council of the province. * 

* Permit us then, my Lord, to perform this great duty, to mark our entire con- 
fidence in your Lordship, to place ourselves at your disposal, without availing 
ourselves of provisions which would degrade us in our own eyes, by marking an 
unworthy distrust on both sides. 

“ With this short explanation of our feelings, we again place ourselves at your 
— discretion, and pray that the peace of the country may not be endangered 

y @ trial. 

“ We have the honour to be, my Lord, with unfeigned respect, your Lordship’s 

most obedient humble servants, 


“RR. S. M. Boucuerre, H. A. Gavvir, 
Wotrrep NE son, S. Marcuesseau, 
R. Des Rivierss, J. H. Goppnu, 

L. X. Masson, B. Vicer. 


“ The Right Hon. the Earl of Durham, Governor-General, &c.” 


Thus, then, if Lord Durham thought that the trial of the prisoners would be a 
public evil, by impeding the return of tranquillity, he did not stand alone in the 
opinion ; authorities, which the friends at least of the popular party in Canada can- 
not reject, fully bore him out in it. 





® Sir John Colborne’s. 
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but of aiming at it; and never in a similar situation did any 
government that we know of act with a happier union of vigour 
and lenity. And so it has been pronounced by as good judges 
of the principles of liberty as any English democrats, the people 
of the United States; whom this act above all others contri- 
buted to detach from the cause of Canadian separation; and 
(together with the assiduous cultivation of every opportunity of 
counteracting, by the expression of sentiments of good-will, the 
impression which some of his predecessors had made by the 
ostentatious avowal of opposite ones) has restored that peace and 
friendship between two great nations, which, so long as Lord 
Durham’s policy is followed up, as the spirit of his administration 
shall rule in Canada, there is no danger that we should again see 
broken. 

In every other act from which the spirit of his policy could be 
seen, the same general view of his position is apparent. His 
first act on entering the country, the composition of his two 
councils, was a declaration that he would put himself into the 
hands of neither party. But while he kept himself independent 
of both, he did not exclude either, from a share in his delibe- 
tions or in his favours. He gave, or offered, appointments to 
influential men on both sides,* and availed himself of the opinions 





* Unfortunately, while his offers to influential British Canadians were commonly 
accepted, those to French Canadians were rejected. When Adam Thom, formerly 
editor of the ‘ Montreal Herald,’ was appointed an Assistant Commissioner of the 
Municipal Inquiry, Lord Durham made overtures of a similar nature to M. Taché, 
the fittest Frenchman for the purpose to be found in all Canada; but that gentle- 
man refused, because he would not serve in the same Commission with Mr Thom. 

This appointment has been made a ground of bitter reproach against Lord 
Durham ; and it has been asserted that Mr Thom (though not editor at the time) 
was the author of the brutal paragraphs in the ‘ Montreal Herald,’ about “ fatten- 
ing people for the gallows.” But Mr Thom positively denies this, and we have 
evidence that Lord Durham disbelieved it. He found in Thom a man whom he 
deemed fit for his purpose, and finding few such men, it was his resolution not to 
pass them over. His predecessors, proceeding on a false notion of conciliation as 
he did on the true one, excluded the able men of each party, for fear of offend- 
ing the other; and the result was that the men elevated to office were the least 
marked and influential men of each party—the insignificant, and the incompetent— 
those who, because they had done nothing, had afforded to the other party no par- 
ticular ground of attack. Lord Durham has said, “I will not follow this rule. 
I will take into office the ablest men of each party. I will take men whom their 
own party confides in, never caring how obnoxious they are to their opponents. 
I will please the latter by taking their best men in their turn.” 

On the same principle he has just appointed James Stuart, one of the ablest 
leaders of the British party, to be Chief Justice at the King’s Bench, although 
removed from the Attorney-Generalship by Lord Aylmér, in consequence of 
eharges preferred against him by the Assembly, But his professional qualifica- 
tions were pre-eminent ; and it is not the interest even of the French, if they are 
to have opponents in high office, to have the feeblest and most insignificant of 
them, and have to struggle against hostility and imbecility combined. A stupid 
enemy is more to be desired than an able one, because less likely to acquire the 
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of the moderate men of both, so far as they were willing to 
communicate them. It has been stated in print that he endea- 
voured, through the medium of Mr Wakefield, to open a 
communication even with M. Papineau; but we are informed 
that this is incorrect, and that Mr Wakefield acted solel 

on his own prompting ; affording, however, by what he did, 
an opening to M. Papineau for fair and honourable ex- 
planation, which that gentleman, we will venture to say with 
more passion than judgment, rejected.* But the institu- 
tions which he was about to bestow on the colony, are 
what exhibit above all the superiority of his conceptions, and 
those of his advisers, over the peddling expedients of com- 
mon-place politics. It is there that we can estimate the dif- 
ference between a policy of conciliation and one of compro- 
mise; between the vulgar juste-milieu of mere time-servers, and 
that which aims at contenting all parties by being just to all. 
There are few statesmen in our days, who may not take a lesson 
from the means which Lord Durham chose for carrying with him 
the opinion of the majority of both races; from the system of 





power of doing harm ; but give them the power, and it is from the stupid one that 
we pray heaven to defend us! 

One appointment of Lord Durham’s ought to be specially agreeable to those 
who condemn the last-mentioned :—those who, in the case of James Stuart, think 
the most eminent superiority of legal attainments no recommendation to a man 
implicated with party, ought not in the case of Mr Arthur Buller to adopt a con- 
trary standard, and represent legal experience as the grand consideration and 
impartiality as altogether secondary. Lord Durham, we havelittle doubt, did the 
best he could in both instances: he appointed Mr Stuart for his law, Mr Arthur 
Buller for his freedom from party; both for their ability. Those who know Mr 
Arthur Buller, either privately or in his late capacity of a Charity Commissioner, 
are of opinion that sarcasms against frivolity and want of talent seldom were less 
appropriately employed. 

* It is singular that the same persons, who attack Lord Durham for court- 
ing, as they think, the extreme loyalist party, by giving appointments to 
members of it, are no less bitter against him for what, on the same principle, they 
should approve—for endeavouring to come to some arrangement with M. Papi- 
neau, which might recal him to this country, with a prospect of his aiding instead 
of impeding the measures in progress towards good government and tranquillity. 
We must express our unaffected astonishment that any man not a rabid Ultra-Tory 
—much more that Mr Roebuck—should use language of the severest moral 
condemnation against Lord Durham on the imputation that, after holding forth M. 
Papineau to the world (say rather to Lord Glenelg) as a “ leader and instigator 
of revolt,” he sent an agent to treat with him. Is an instigator of revolt a person 
beyond the pale of human intercourse ? and is this the new doctrine of the friends 
of liberty? If Lord Durham did think M. Papineau a man who rebelled against 
an established government, is it not a recognised fact that such may be men of 
the purest intentions and of the most unblemished honour? Could Lord Dur- 
ham have given stronger evidence of his anxiety to be just to the French 
Canadians than by seeking to enter into communication with the man who best 
understood and had most faithfully served their objects, and whose mistrust of 
the English government nothing but the most straightforward dealing could give 
him a chance to remove ? 
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healing measures which he devised, to detach the reasonable and 
disinterested portion of both parties from the unreasonable. 

Though the leaders of parties have generally unworthy objects 
in view, their followers, as it has been often said, have almost 
always honest ones. Canadais no exception to this rule. Both the 
English and the French have grievances, which each believes that 
the other will not suffer to be removed. Among the demands 
of the French have long figured, in the most prominent place, 
free municipal institutions and a general system of education ; 
and these they complain that the English will not let them have. 
The English want a system of registration, the commutation of 
feudal tenures, internal improvements, and facilities for coloniz- 
ation; and complain that they could not get these from the 
French when the latter were masters of the Assembly. 

We are not going to discuss the justice of these complaints ; 
how greatly exaggerated the last are, we showed in a former 
article, from the evidence of Lord Gosford and his Commissioners.* 
But there must be some colour for them. They must have some 
appearance of truth, by which they are rendered credible, or 
they would not be serviceable even as pretexts. It is evident 
that disinterested English Canadians believe the one set of 
assertions, disinterested Trench Canadians the other. It is 
evident that the English and French generally, and not merely 
factious leaders on either side, see in each other the hindrance to 
their obtaining those improvements which impartial third parties 
would bestow upon them. ‘The course, then, for Lord Durham 
was to seize the golden opportunity of giving to both what they 
were entitled to; of removing all that had occasioned heart- 
burning between the honest of the two parties, all that had 
afforded the dishonest of either a handle for misrepresentation. 
This was Lord Durham’s duty; and to his honour be it said, 
this he would have done, this lesson he leaves for his successor. 

The measures which were on the point of completion when his 
career was cut short, were four in number: all of first-rate im- 
portance, all such as ought to have been given, even though not 
asked for: two of them had been long demanded by the popular 
party, two by the English population. The first was, free muni- 
cipal institutions: not only the grand instrument of honest local 
management, but the great “ normal school” to fit a people for 
representative government, and which have never yet existed in 
Canada. The preparation of this law was undertaken by Mr 
Charles Buller, whose admirable speech in the House of Com- 





* See ‘ London and Westminster Review’ for January last, pp. 518, 524-5, and 
the note to p. 526. 
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mons on that very subject no one can have forgotten. The 
second measure was a comprehensive scheme of general educa- 
tion. The third was a Registry Act, for titles to landed 
property. ‘The fourth was for the commutation of feudal tenures 
in Montreal, where they are peculiar, and peculiarly obnoxious 
to the English population. These were to be followed by others, 
among which the Proclamation enumerates “large and solid 
schemes of colonization and internal improvement,” a “ revision 
of the defective laws which regulate real property and com- 
merce,” the introduction of “a pure and competent administra- 
tion of justice,” the “‘ eradication of the manifold abuses engen- 
dered by the negligence and corruption of former times, and so 
lamentably fostered by civil disunions.” These are the projects 
in the midst of which Lord Durham has been raetedteed 2 these 
the services, which Parliament thought fit to take from him the 
power of rendering. We know it is one thing to aim at these 
noble objects, another thing to accomplish them; we cannot tell 
with what degree of skill he, or his advisers, would have per- 
formed a task, difficult, without much trial and experience, even 
to the ablest men. But how many English statesmen can be 
named, capable of rising to the conception of such objects? Is 
there one other who, in Lord Durham’s situation, would have 
had the public spirit and courage even to attempt the realization 
of them? 

Passing now from what is known of Lord Durham’s projects 
to what is only believed, to the scheme, so far as yet matured, 
which he is understood to have had in view for the future consti- 
tution of the colony ; this, too, so far as anything is known of it, 
is constructed upon the same great puitsiple of impartial justice ; 
the removal of all real evils; the satistaction of the just de- 
mands of either side. The French sought to be freed from 
the incubus of a oy Council, a second chamber, repre- 
senting neither the English nor the French population, neither 
the colony nor the mother country, but possessing a veto on 
every proposal emanating from either, and which it actually 
exercised against measures equally desired by both. From this 
grievance it is understood that Lord Durham was _ prepared 
to relieve them.* The English complained that the French of 
Lower Canada, by their majority in the House of Assembly, 
possessed a veto on all measures which concerned the five 





® It has been recently asserted that this part of Lord Durham's plan has been 
given up. We should most deeply lament such an abandonment, and are con- 
vinced that it could only have been thought of, if at all, as a concession to some 
imaginary necessity. But the statement does not rest upon sufficient authority 
to entitle it to credence. 
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colonies collectively ; that the navigation of the St Lawrence, 
the roads and canals, the post office and custom regulations, of 
all British America, were under the control of a portion of the 
people of one colony, who had no good-will, it was affirmed, 
either to commerce or colonization, and who, aiming at a 
separate nationality, were rather hostile than friendly to the 
improvement of the purely British provinces. Lord Durham’s 
plan took such affairs entirely out of their cognizance, and placed 
them and all matters of common concernment under a federal body, 
to be chosen by all the provinces, and subject, in the same manner 
with the local legislatures, to the veto of the mother country. This 
project, the principle of which so exactly met the difficulties of 
the case, that every one who has sincerely applied his mind to an 
amicable adjustment, has hit upon it—that for a moment it united 
the suffrages of Mr Roebuck and of Lord John Russell—had the 
further advantage, that it was the only legitimate means of 
destroying the so-much-talked-of nationality of the French 
Canadians. It would compel them to consider themselves, not 
as a separate family, but an integral portion of a larger body; 
it would merge their nationality of race in a nationality of 
country; instead of French Canadians it would make them 
British Americans ; and this without bringing into their house and 
home, into their social and domestic relations, the customs of 
another people (which, whether practised on all of them or on a 

t, would be one of the last excesses of despotism), or establish- 
ing, as hitherto, over not only their necks but those of the 
English population, a petty oligarchy of the latter. 

‘The mode in which the suffrage was to be regulated under the 
proposed constitution has not yet transpired, and we cannot, for 
this and other reasons, at present pronounce an opinion upon 
the scheme as a whole. ‘There will be time enough and ma- 
terials enough for discussing what must be the principal topic 
of the approaching session of Parliament. In the mean time 
let us come to the questions—was Lord Durham justified in 
resigning? and, if he resigned, can the manner be defended in 
which he published to the colony the reasons of his resignation ? 

We think that he was justified. When a man has had 
grievous cause given him for resentment it is easy to accuse him 
of being actuated by it. But we see no ground for any such im- 
putation. We see nothing in his conduct which is not defensible 
on public grounds. He declares that the moral force and consi- 
deration of his government were gone. What else was to be 
expected? The attacks in Parliament, the mere vituperation of 
his enemies, he could have stood; but to have the first and onl 
completed act of his government annulled, was to strike with 
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impotence all that he could thereafter do. If men at the dis- 
tance of half the globe, in utter ignorance of the facts of the 
case and the situation of the colony, at the dictation of personal 
enmity and party spite, were suffered to overset one of his acts, 
his friends not merely looking on tamely, but, after a few depre- 
catory words, actually turning round to aid in the deed, and them- 
selves giving the mortal blow—what better fate could he expect 
for any other of his proceedings? If the Conservative House so 
treated his Conservative measure, what hope was there for his 
Radical ones? Facts, which he did not then lhe have justified 
his anticipations. On the very day preceding that which brought 
the news of his retirement, the chief newspaper organ at once of 
the Ministry and of the English Canadian party, fulminated an 
anathema against his plan of a federal legislature; and it is some 
consolation for the abrupt close of his government, when we see 
that, however wisely his plans might have been formed, he would 
not have been suffered to carry them. The coalition between the 
Tory party at home, and those who are Liberals at home and 
Tories in the colonies—between the enemies of a representative 
constitution altogether, and the enemies of any which does not 
make the minority preponderant—would have been too strong for 
Lord Durham at the distance of half the globe; and the battle 
for good government in Canada, as well as for reform in Great 
Britain, will have to be fought here. Add, too, that Parliament, 
while showing so patriotic a zeal for keeping him within his 
powers, declined to render those powers sufficient; the ground 
assigned for the refusal being expressly the unfitness of Lord 
Durham to have that extension of power which Lord Melbourne 
at first solicited, but meekly withdrew his prayer without waiting 
for its rejection. 

Lord Durham saw that he could do no good in Canada if the 
every-day weapon of a faction for making war upon another, its 
engine for working its adversaries out and itself in, was to be a 
presumptuous interference with his administration ; and he felt 
that if his friends were not prepared to back him better, they 
should have looked out for a man who had no enemies. 

Such measures as those which he had in view required, as he 
truly says, “‘ all the strength which the cordial and stedfast support 
of the authorities at home can alone give to their distant authorities ; 
all the moral force” that could be derived by a government “ from 
the assurance that its acts would be final, and its engagements re- 
ligiously observed. .... Of what avail are the purposes and 

romises of a delegated power, whose acts are not respected 
G the authority from which it proceeds ? With what confidence 
can I invite co-operation, or impose forbearance, whilst I touch 
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ancient laws and habits, as well as deep-rooted abuses, with. the 
‘weakened hands that have ineffectually essayed but a little more 
than the ordinary vigour of the police of troubled times?” 

But the Proclamation! We are not surprised at the cry 
which has been raised against this noble and ghinagehen docu- 
ment. We can conceive what gall and wormwood, to a certain 
class of official men, a state paper must be, so “remarkable” (it 
has been well said) “ for its disregard of conventional usages, and 
its contemptuous treatment of the mysteries of state-craft.” To 
speak so much truth to the governed concerning their govern- 
ment, has been not unnaturally reprobated, as contrary to all 
rule—as an embarrassment wantonly thrown in the path of 
his suecessor—an appeal to the public of the colony from the go- 
vernment at home—a sacrifice of the tranquillity of the province 
to childish pique. 

We wonder that those who are in so much haste to call the 
Proclamation inflammatory, do not ask themselves what there 
was for it to inflame? Whether all upon whom the topics intro- 
duced into it could have any inflammatory effect, were not 
already roused to such a pitch of indignation, that the calm 
though feeling manner in which their sentiments were responded 
to by the Governor-General, was more calculated to temper than 
to add fuel to the fire? It can hardly be supposed that those who 
hanged Lords Brougham and Melbourne in effigy, and who 
voted the addresses and passed the resolutions of which such mul- 
titudes have reached us, waited to form their opinion on the 
affront to Lord Durham until he told them that it was one. His 
address was no “appeal” to them; their sentence was already 
te eouage The whole scope and object of the Proclamation 

as been carelessly misapprehended. It was not a complaint; 
there was no more complaint in it than was unavoidable. Its 
purpose, its declared purpose, was to explain the reasons of his 
retirement. Alli the saislosen, all the resolutions, were solicita- 
tions to him to retain the government: the Proclamation was his 
answer. 

If the only use of making this explanation had been to gratify 
personal feelings, by guarding his motives from misconstruction, 
then, as there would have been no public good to be attained, 
ptivate sentiments, however creditable, might have found a more 
appropriate expression through private channels. But it was not 
as a mere matter of individual feeling that it was important 
for him to retain the confidence of all- among the Canadian 

ople who had bestowed it upon him. Though no longer their 
Stead, his connexion with them was not to cease ; upon him it 
was to devolve to watch over their interests in England; he was 
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the only man in the kingdom of first-rate political influence, 
the only man ever thought of as minister, or as a party leader, 
who did not at that moment stand convicted, in the minds of 
those whom he was addressing, of the grossest ignorance of all the 
circumstances of the colony, and the most presumptuous inca- 
pacity in legislating for it. When this last specimen of presump- 
tion and incapacity was making the whole British population of 
both the Canadas join with the French Canadians in denouncing 
the principle of distant colonial government, and the very officials 
talk familiarly of a separation, was it nothing to show to Canada 
that there was one British statesman who could understand her 
wants and feel for her grievances—that from any councils in the 
mother country in which he had influence she might expect jus- 
tice—and that the man, on whose constancy and magnanimity so 
much depended, was not throwing up his mission from personal 
disgust, but returning to England because the manceuvres of his 
enemies had changed the place where he could serve them from 
Quebec to the House of Pords? 

Viewed in this light, it seems to us that the Proclamation, with 
all in it that has been inveighed against—the ungrudging acknow- 
ledgment of past misgovernment and present abuses—the disclo- 
sure of his generous schemes for the improvement of the laws 
and administration, and for conferring “on an united people,” 
not a restricted, but “a more extensive enjoyment of free and 
responsible government”—-so far from needing an apology, points 
out Lord Durham, beyond almost anything else which he has 
done, as the fit leader for the great Reform party of the empire. 
The proclamation was the necessary complement and winding up 
of his short administration—the explanation which was due to the 
people of Canada for the past, and the best legacy which he could 
leave to them tor the future. So far from being inflammatory, it 
was in all probability the only kind of address to the people, 
which, in the then state of men’s minds, could have had any heal- 
ing effect. 

As we have said all along, the main end of his administration 
was the reconciliation of the two parties, by exhibiting to both, 
embodied in a series of measures, a policy which, by satisfying the 
just claims of both, should convince them that there was no 
necessity for their being enemies—that both might hope for 
justice under a government knowing no distinction between 
them. If this, the one thing needful, was now debarred him by 
the mother country, was it not the next best thing, since he 
could not leave healing measures, to leave healing principles 
behind him? Next to doing the noble things spoken of in the 
proclamation, to point them out as fit to be done, was the thing 
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most caleulated—was the one thing calculated—to restore harmon 
in the colony. If the policy there chalked out is that on which 
alone a reconciliation of parties and races can be founded; then, 
since he could not give them the policy itself, he has done well 
and wisely in giving them the hope of such a policy ; in giving 
them the idea of it, as a possible thing, as the thing which they 
should strive for, instead of separation, or the mere predominance 
of their own side; and which, as far as his influence reaches, he 
will yet help them to obtain. 

These considerations are still further strengthened if we reflect 
in what position the disallowance of the ordinance found Lord 
Durham with respect to the French Canadians. He had as yet 
done nothing to redress what they deemed their grievances. His 
plans for their benefit, like all his other plans of general improve- 
ment, were yet unfinished; and they were a people too little 
accustomed to good treatment from their rulers to give their con- 
fidence until earned by actual benefits. Lord Durham had done 
enough to convince the more intelligent and experienced people 
of the United States—not enough to convince the French Cana- 
dians. Of the amnesty, qualified by the ordinance, they knew 
not at first what to think ; but when they learnt from the despatch 
laid before Parliament that “ Sir John Colborne and the heads 
of what is called the British party” had approved of it, from that 
moment (we know the fact) the French, though previously un- 
decided, deemed it their part to disapprove of it. ‘This was mere 
prejudice in them; if Lord Durham could carry the British part 
with him in clemency to the French, the greater was the credit 
due to him; and having to give an account of his measure in a 
quarter where lenity was more likely to be imputed to it than 
severity, he naturally availed himself of the fact that it had 
obtained the acquiescence of these whose error was not likely to 
be on the lenient side. But when we consider how the French 
Canadians have seen governor after governor become the tool of 
the officials, and how seldom the two parties have concurred in 
apa of the same measures, we cannot wonder that a gover- 
nor who had done but one great act, and that act in concert, as it 
now appeared, with the dominant faction, should not yet have 
made much progress in attaching the other party to his govern- 
ment. 

If, then, Lord Durham had left matters in this state; if he had 
departed leaving no explanation to the Canadians of his prin- 
ciples and of his ulterior purposes, he would have gone away 
without doing a single act which could prove to the French popu- 
lation that there existed a British statesman willing to redress 
their grievances, and without giving a single lesson to the English 
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party of what was due to the French. We maintain that, sur- 
rounded as he was at the last by the English inhabitants—leaving 
the country amidst the mingled sound of their plaudits and their 
lamentations, while the bulk of the French Canadians kept sullenly 
aloof—he had, from all these causes, an appearance of being the 
man of a party, of giving his countenance to the exclusive principles 
of a class, which appearance he was bound to throw fom 
which it would have om criminal in him not to have taken the 
most direct means of freeing himself. And we foretel that his 
having done so will yet be found to be the greatest thing yet 
done to facilitate the settlement of Canada on a basis just, and 
therefore capable of being permanent. ‘The whole English popu- 
lation are now committed, as far as the strongest public demon- 
strations can commit them, to the policy of a man, who has told 
them unambiguously and minutely, and in a manner admitting 
of no misunderstanding, that his plans involve full justice to the 
French Canadians. They have invested with their confidence, 
they have acknowledged as their virtual representative, the man 
who is identified with the principle of conciliation instead of 
coercion, of equal justice to all instead of the predominance of 
the few over the many. ‘The English population has stood up 
openly as a distinct body from the jobbing official clique which 
has hitherto assumed to be its representative; and it may be 
hoped that the settlement of Canada which they will now exert 
themselves for, will be conceived under the inspiration of Lord 
Durham rather than that of the late legislative council. 

It is time to conclude. We have attempted to do justice to 
the absent—to show that, instead of having done anything to jus- 
tify the clamour which has been raised from so many discordant 
quarters against them, Lord Durham and his advisers, so far as 
their nies can yet be judged of, have displayed qualities 
among the rarest to be found in English politicians, and which, 
wheresoever found, conspicuously mark out the possessors for that 
station at the head of the Reform party which the present Minis- 
ters have thought fit to abandon. But their defence is now in 
their own hands. ‘They will soon be here, not only to combat 
their enemies, but to perform the more important duty of ex- 
pounding their own views; and we shall not be long without full 
opportunity of judging whether Lord Durham is equal to the 
great destiny to which he is called (and which is not a destiny for 
any man who cannot give active guidance), or is wanting in the 
courage to claim it, or the energy and skill for its achievement. 

Meanwhile, he has been thwarted, but he has not failed. He 
has shown how Canada ought to be governed; and if anything 

can allay her dissensions, and again attach her to the mother 
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country, this will. He has at the critical moment taken the 
initiative of a healing poling that which seeks popularity, not 
by courting it, but by deserving it, and conciliation, not by com- 
promise, but by justice—by giving to everybody, not the half 
of what he asks, but the whole of what he ought to have. If this 
example had not been set at that juncture, the colony was lost; 
having been set, it may be followed, and the colony may be 
saved. He has disposed of the great immediate embarrassment, 
the political offenders. He has shown to the well-intentioned of 
both sides an honourable basis on which they may accommodate 
their differences. He has detached from the unreasonable of one 
party their chief support, the sympathy of the United States ; 
and it is reserved for him to detach from the unreasonable of the 
other the sympathy of the people of England. He comes home 
master of the details of those abuses which he has recognized as 
the original causes of the disaffection ; prepared to expose these 
as they have never before been exposed, and to submit to Par- 
liament, after the most comprehensive inquiry which has ever 
taken place, the system on which the North American Colonies 
= be preserved and well governed hereafter. 

f this be failure, failure is but the second degree of success ; 
the first and highest degree may be yet to come. 


A. 
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